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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


First of all, I offer an apology for keeping the book out of 
print for about a year and thus putting to great inconvenience 
the professors who were kind enough to adopt it in their classes 
as well as their pupils who were kept waiting indefinitely for its 
fresh publication. It is the scarcity of paper due to the war 
that compelled my publishers to postpone the work. I hope this 
unavoidable delay will be condoned. 


A word of explanation is needed for the change of the ` 
title of the book. At the time of its first publication, the B.A. 
students taking up psychology were beginners in the subject. 
Psychology has since been introduced into the Intermediate 
course in the Calcutta University as well as elsewhere. The 
Intermediate students are to-day the real beginners, But this is 
not for them: they want a more elementary book. This is 
intended, as before, for the B.A, students, pass and honours. 
So henceforth we call this simply Psychology instead of Psycho- , 
logy for Beginners, lest we mislead, 


Among the changes in the subject-matter the more important 
are expansions in the treatment of Heredity, Personality, 
Psycho-analysis, Definition of Psychology and Relation of Mind 
and Body. All metaphysical topics save the last have. been 
eliminated ì in | this edition, 


My brother, Professor D. M. Dutt, M.A., P.R.S., Ph.D., 
of the Patna University, suggested some of the improvements in 
this edition as in the previous ones. My daughter, Mrs. Subrata 
Datta, B.A., corrected proofs for this edition as for the last. She 
also helped me in recasting the index and the appendix. 


* 


CALCUTTA, 
S. C. DUTT. - 
June, 1944. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The first edition of the book came out over a decade ago. 
The science of Psychology has made phenomenal progress since. 
So an attempt has been made in the present edition to keep 
abreast of the times, by thoroughly revising, largely rewriting 
and considerably enlarging the book. Though it is still an 
introductory text-book written for beginners, namely, the 
students of the B.A, Classes, both pass and honours, who are 
supposed to have no previous knowledge of the subject, it is now 
expected to supply them sufficient materials within a relatively 
small compass. 


Among the new additions made the more important are the 
neurone theory, the localisation of brain functions, the theories 
of colour-vision, the classification of illusions and McDougall’s 
theory of emotion and instinct. A new chapter has been added 
at the end of the book giving a short account of contemporary 
movements in psychology, namely, Structural and Functional 
Psychology, Behaviorism, the Hormic Theory, the Gestalt 
Theory, Psycho-analysis and Measurement of Intelligence. The 
number of diagrams has been nearly doubled. In the appendix 
Calcutta University questions for the last eleven years, with 


references to the pages of this book, have been substituted for 
those of the previous period, 


to een feature of this edition is a number of references 
in their sates ar foot-notes for the guidance of aspiring students 
the Ane studies of the relevant subjects as well as for 
purposel ret of the views expounded. But the author has 
a bewilders es from making his introductory text-book 
sd esti EE mosaic of quotations or supplying an ambitious 

ve bibliography, Practically useless to beginners- 


References to Stout’s M. 
aa anual of P . 
edition of that book unless e ees ae 


For the j 
Improvements made in the present edition, the 


‘author is chiefly ; 
R. St eaaa eT to aame excellent recent works, namely, 
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and- his Psychology, 1982, William McDougall’s Outline of 
Psychology, 1928, Murphy’s Historical Introduction to Modern 
Psychology, 1929, Murchison’s Psychologies of 1925 and 1980, 
and Watson’s Behaviorism, 1931. 


Certain useful suggestions received from Professor K. S. 
Varma, M.A., of the Agra College are gratefully acknowledged 
here. My brother Dr. D, M, Dutt, M.A., P.R.S., Ph.D., of 
the Patna University, suggested some of the improvements. The 
author is keenly aware that proof-reading has not been as 
efficient as it could be desired owing chiefly to pressure of 
official work, and that some typographical errors have unfor- 
tunately escaped detection. My thanks are due to Mr, Birendra 
Nath Mazumdar, M.A, and Mr, Nagendra Nath Choudhury, 
M.A., for kindly rendering me some help in this direction. 


Cotton COLLEGE, GAUHATI, 
S. C. DUTT. 
December 16, 1935. 


PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 


Only about a page of new matter is added by way of further 
eiucidation of Freud’s Psycho-analysis. In the appendix recent 
questions are added and some old ones expunged. Other 
changes are unimportant. 


S. C. DUTT. 


HowRan, 
July, 1948. 
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answer, is that : is that in him which thinks, feels and wills. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
age INTRODUCTION 
E CHAPTER I. 


The Subject-matter and Divisions of ‘Psychology. 


$ 1. What is Psychology? This is the very first ques- 
tion that will naturally suggest itself to the ‘beginner. Let us 
ea is “the ‘ll him at once that the subject-matter 
Peds of sind tel of of Psychology is not far to seek, it is his 
thinking, feeling and own self, It is not of course his body, 
paling: but his true self or mind. Psychology, 
as the etymology of the term indicates, is the science of mind, for 
the Greek word ‘psyche’ means soul or mind and ‘logos’ nieans 
a sci€fice. If the reader asks again, “What is mind ???_our 


Even ate this lent while he is reading these sentences, he is 
thinking-of the“ideas conveyed in them, feeling interested in 
these ideas and willing ‘to’ grasp them more clearly. Suppose 
agaif@that a friend brings him the happy news of his having been 
awarded a told medal in the last examination and in the height 
of his joy he treats the latter to sweets. Here he thinks of the 
great significance of the news for him as he hears his friend, feels 
delighted at this and wills or desires. to entertain his friend, the 


immediate source of his joy. Thinking, feeling ang willing then ~ 


are the three fundamental processes which are always going on in’ 
his mind as well as in every other mind. Thus Psychology, the 
science of mind), has to deal with nothing 


“ . Its three divisions: — but these. It naturally falls into three 


À divisions and under each of these three 
heads, ‘thinking, feeling and willing, it describes a variety of 
processes. : ` 
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The Psychology of Thinking, Knowing. Te or 
Cognition—and they all mean the oe ung ISCUSSes 
a thinking or knowing in all its stages and 
(i) Psychology . of forms, An engineer, we all know, in 
Cognition. * huilding a house completes his work 
through three stages, namely, (1) the acquisition or collection of 
materials, e.g., brick, mortar, wood, iron, etc.; (2) the conserva- 
tion of these materials, i.e., storing them up in a secure place; 
and (8) the elaboration Or working up of these materials, Le., 
the proper arrangement and combination of these materials so 
as to make a new house. Precisely in the same way in building 
‘up the edifice of knowledge also we 
_ Three stages in know-- have to pass through the same three 
ae stages of Acquisition, Conservation 
and Elaboration.. Thus in knowing (1) the first stage of 
Acquisition consists in Sensation and Perceptién or the processes 
which supply the materials of thought or knowledge; (2) the 
second stage of Conservation consists in Memory and Imagina- 
tion or the processes by which these materials are stored: up in 
the mind and then revived and rearranged afterwards in the, 
form of ideas or images; and (3) the last stage of Elaboration of 
Logical Thought consists in Conception, Judgment and 
Reasoning, or the processes by which we pass from, the 
materials of knowledge thus acquired and- preserved .to #2 
knowledge of the past, distant andı future.- We may ROW 
procesi to explain each of these processes of thought: (1) 
2 ces 7 rocesses) of : acquisition:—Sensation isə. the 
= 3 a made on the mind by external objects. through 
ode oan) ‘the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue 
: skin, h rose, for example, produces in my min 
the sensation óf red colour th: f 
o r through my eyes and also the 
eee sweet smell through the nose; the college bel! 
when it is ru ete ze 
through the ae pase the sensation of sound in ni 
of h E PR when, we understand the meaning 
such an impression or sensati -now 
externa] obj jon and come to KN 
rnal objects through them we ar Š x pings: 
Thus in the abo e said to perceive thing 
In the above examples, I - 
a on re o A ples, I understand that the sens? 
à sweet smell mean the existence 0 


Ts . ? a 
ome object outside my mind, which causes them, - namely: 


a rose before me, and 
h understand that ‘the sensation 
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sound simplies the existence of a bell. somewhere in the 
college. Perception then is the process of perceiving or 
knowing objects through the senses, that -is, . through 
sensations. (2) Next, as to the processes of conservation :— 
To retain in the mind objects perceived in the past and to 
recall or revive them afterwards in the form of images and 
ideas, that is, in the form of mental pictures is Memory. 
Thus I am said to remember the face of a friend when I 


can call up a mental picture of it in-my mind’s eye just as 


I perceived or saw it in the past. Imagination is the process 
of forming new combinations of the old images of memory. 


. Thus when I combine the images or ideas of mountain and 


gold supplied by memory into the new form. of a golden 


“mountain I am said to exercise imagination. While memory 


is the mere revival or Teproduction of past experiences, 
imagination implies new production or construction. (3) 
Lastly, as to the processes of elaboration :—Conception is the 
process of forming general ideas or class ideas out of the 
ideas of the particular Objects perceived and remembered, 
£g., the process of forming a general idea of horse from the 
ideas of particular horses - observed. Judgment is the process 
of mentally uniting two such general ideas (or a. particular’ 
and a general idea) into one thought, e.g., combining the 
general ideas of ‘horse’ and ‘useful animal’ in the thought, 
‘The horse is a useful animal.’ Reasoning is the process of 


“passing mentally from one or more given judgments to 


another new one on the strength of these, e.g., passing from 
the judgments, ‘The horse is a useful animal? and ‘Chaitak 
is a horse’ .to the fresh judgment, ‘Chaitak is a useful animal’. 
The last three. processes ‘are called logical thought as we 
know they are dealt with in Logic. : eax 


Thinking or knowing then stands for quite a large 
number of processes or workings of the mind. In having a 
Sensation and perceiving objects, in remembering and 
imagining, in conceiving, judging and reasoning we alike think 
‘or know. . : . : 


We may now sum up the -above distinctions in the 
following table :— 
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: Stages of Thinking. 

of Ac uisition Sensation and Perception. 
a Fie per > Conservation—Memory and Imagina- 
aar z i z Logical 

(8) The stage of Elaboration Or g 
Conception, Judgment and Reasoning. 

. The Psychology of Feeling or Affection will explain the 
various phases of (I) Sense-feeling and (2) Emotions or : 
aai Ideal Feelings. (1) Sense-feelings are 
(ii) Psychology of those simple feelings of pleasure and 
peeing: pain which arise when our senses 
(e.g., the eye, ear, etc.), are stimulated or influenced by 
objects, e.g., the pleasure of tasting a 

pension nee and mango or smelling a rose or ‘the 

: disagreeable feeling caused by an 

offensive smell or the bitter taste of quinine. (2) Emotions 
are comparatively complex feelings or rather agitations of 
mind- which are caused partly or wholly by ideas, such a$ 
our feelings of anger and fear, joy and sorrow, hatred and 
love, hope and disappointment. Thus when Jadu Babu gets 
angry with Madhu Babu, his neighbour, because the latter i 
has cheated him in certam transactions, it is the idea of the 
deceitful conduct of the latter that excites the anger and 
not any present sensation. Again when a man is seized with 
fear at the sight’of a tiger, the sensation of sight itself 
does not cause the fear, but the idea or thought that the 


anima] may dévour him. In short, sense-feelings are caused 
by sensations and emotions by ideas, 


Thought— 


Feeling 


Sense-feeli 
pene Emotion 


Bear: (or Ideal Feeling) 
The Psychology of Will, Conation, Striving or Desire— 


at ese are nearly synonymous—will give an. account of 
Gi "paid forms of will. (1) When Conation or wil 
o : ; 
Will. gy oi aoe an intellectual]: purpose, iG 
understanding things clearly, it ™ 
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called Intellectual Ccnation or Attention. (2) When again 
Conation produces movements of limbs it is called Motor 
Conation or Action, Attention is essentially will to know and 

Intellectual and motor Action is will to do.. Attention is gene- 
conation. rally described as the act of focussing or 
concentrating our consciousness upon particular objects for 
clearly grasping them. Thus when a man is seen at a distance 
We pay attention to him because we desire to know who 
he is. A student attentively listens to a lecture in the class, 
because he wills to understand the words and ideas of the 
lecturer. Motor conation is illustrated when, e.g., I wish to 
take out a book from the shelf of a library. Here my will 
finds expression in bodily movements needful for walking up 
to the shelf and removing it. Sie: 


Both these kinds of conation, attention and action, may, 
again, be either unintentional or intentional. When we 
attend to anything with a purpose or end in view our 
attention is intentional; when, on the other hand, our mind 

is spontaneously drawn towards an 
Intentional and unin- interesting object our attention is 
‘kentional conation. 5 - 5 5 
unintentional.. The former jis illus- 
trated when a boy attends to his lesson at home for satisfying 
his teacher at school, and the latter when he reads a 
fascinating story with rapt attention without -any . motive 
and for the sake of the story itself. Similarly when- an 
action is performed: with a purpose, that is, with the 
knowledge beforehand of what one is going to do it is 
‘intentional, and when it is performed blindly without: any 
such knowledge it is called unintentional, Thus the building 
of a house by a man is an example of intentional act, while 
‘the building of a nest by a bird illustrates unintentional 
action; for, the man knows. beforehand what he is: going . 
to do while the bird does not. The former action is open- 
eyed and the latter blind. The beginner will do well to bear 
in mind the synonyms that are often substituted for the 
pair of contrasted terms given above. ‘Intentional’ is the 
same as ‘voluntary’, ‘purposive’, ‘active’, ‘deliberate’. And 
for ‘unintentional’ we may as well substitute ‘non-voluntaty’, 
“non-purposive’, ‘passive’, ‘spontaneous’ or ‘automatic’, 
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ntentional actions- Will include all those 


i tomaticall 
: ; more or less blindly and aui y 
A yi (a) Random actioris or aimless and 
: ie ts such as those of a newborn baby; 


ovemen a 
parative actions, or complicated actions blindiy yey 


formed with ease without any training, for empie us 
building of hives by bees and of nests by birds ; OJ ex 
actions or quick unthinking: responses to stimulation or 
irritation, e.g., closing the eyelids when something, suddenly 
approaches the eyes and sneezing or coughing when there 
is irritation in the nose or the throat; (d) Habitual actions 
or actions originally requiring effort and done voluntarily, 
but now performed: automatically owing to frequent repeti- 
tion or long practice,.e.g., swimming, biking, etc. Our results 
may now be thus tabulated: 


The group of yni 


Will or Conation 


| : . | 
Intellectual (Attention) _ Motor (Action) 
J Ci SE l 
Intentional, - Unintentional Intentional Unintentional 
or = or or or 
Voluntary Non-voluntary | Voluntary Non-voluntary 
Random, Instinctive Reflex Tahem 


§ 2. Definitions of Thinking, Feeling and Willing. We 
have seen above -that the three main divisions of Psychology 
Thin Kin eelise and deal with Thinking, Feeling and 
Willing cannot be strice Willing respectively, and in that 
S ea G ran be connection we have explained 22 
Nee illustrated them in all their varieties. 

i We shall attempt now more fully to define them and: explain 
their distinctive characteristics. But we should not expect 
here anything like strict logical definition, for each of them 
is umque and unanalysable, i.e., has nothing else like it with 


tefereuce to which it could be defined i 

tefereuc and imple, that 
it cannot be further resolved into simpler ee ai the 
Same we can explain or describe them (i) by ‘means of 


ie pte adir a (by saying, for example, that knowing 

erstanding); (1) ` ° Gane r 

| g); (i) by enumerating their varieties % 
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subdivisions as we-have already done; and (ii) by contrasting 
them with one another with reference to their distinguishing 
features. By employing these devices we may offer the 
{following rough definitions. > 


Cognition, Intellection or Thinking is the process by 
-which the self interprets or understands its objects (including 
beth itself and things other than 
Cognition roughly de- itself) by assimilating, discrim‘nating 
aed: : and integrating its own sensations 
and ideas. In other words, to know a thing is to understand 
its similarity with, and difference from, other things, as well 
as to connect it with other things. It is clear how cognition 
thus defined will include the various processes described 
above. namely, perception, memory, imagination, conception, 
judgment and reasoning. 


Feeling may be defined as the process of being pleased — 
or displeased with or being otherwise affected- by an. object. _ 
It is a supremely passive and pre- 
eminently subjective state ‘of con- 
scicusness. Thus when we get angry, for instance, we are” 
overpowered: by anger or carried away by it losing all active 
contro] over ourselves and are thus in a passive and helpless 
condition. Besides, this anger is more a state of myself the 
subject than of the object or person with whom I am angry. 
A feeling always refers more to the condition of the’ feeling 
subject than to the ‘condition of the object of feeling. All 
this is as true of the simple feelings of pleasure and pain 
as of the emotions of anger, fear, love, etc. ; 


Fecling defined. 


“Conation is trying or striving to produce or prevent 
changes in objects; these objects 
being external things in the case of 
motor conation and our interna] sensations and ideas in the 
case of intellectual conation or attention. It is the peculiar 
Consciousness .of making effort .or putting forth energy. It 
is thus ‘the active side of our consciousness. In wishing to 
take a book from the shelf I want to change its position. 
In attending to a beautiful rainbow I try to detain the 
pleasant sensation, that is, prevent it from changing. In 


Conation defined. 
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both there is a consciousness of effort or activity. Both 
motor and intellectual conation may be again, as we have 
seen, voluntary as well as non-voluntary. 


§ 3. Their Mutual ‘Relation. We may now proceed to 
bring out the mutual relations of the three mental elements 


and under this head we have to consider (1) their correlation. 


or interdependence, (2) their antagonism, and (8) their 
contrast. ; 


(x) Correlation or- Interdependence of Thinking, Feeling 
and Willing:—The three classes of mental states always 
hang together; these are but the three elements which enter 
into every concrete state of con- 
sciousness. A pure thought, feeling or 
desire is a thing never to be met with. Only now this and 
now that element becomes prominent and the total state 
of consciousness is called after the predominating element 
at the time whether thought, feeling or will, 


They imply each other. 


(a) Thought thus is always accompanied by some feeling 


experience is known as a species of thought (i.e., 


but I am also more or less pleased with the object and thus 


there is an element of feeling. And even in this ‘simple 
ees ere the form of conation known as attention. 
3 o see, as Höffding says, to see aright, 


(b) Feeling likewis 
will. When a man is 
about the ‘object of hi 


the lowest forms of feelin : 
and plain, e.g., a pain i such as those of bodily pleasure 


ng and wil 
eee that they are often. mallee by y a ey 
th ce (Stout). ‘A man has an interest j i s a s 
B a eA oe in angling ang ats dap is at 
ana vehement desi è 5 1 : 
prompts some desire. somes Again feeling invariably 
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(c) Will is always coloured by thought and feeling. If 
I desire to purchase an umbrella, I must’ have an idea of’ 
the thing, if not also of the place where it is available, of. 
‘its approximate price and so forth. Thus thought is involved. 
The higher forms of will involve explicit thinking; even the 
lower forms involve some element of cognition, e.g., sensation 
and perception. Then it is the feeling of discomfort without 
an umbrella that prompts the desire. Conation, as we have 
already seen, is always prompted by some feeling of pleasure 
‘or pain, ‘because mental effort is always either to escape pain 
or prolong pleasure. 


when any one is intense eclipse for the time being the other 
the other two are feeble, P ; aa S 


seized with great panic or overwhelmed with grief. Again; too 
much of highly intellectual work tends often to deaden our feeling 


and weaken the will, leaving us wavering at the hour of action. 


is gain to feeling is loss to the other two and so on. This, 


however, holds good only in extreme cases and subject to 
many limitations. s 


The antagonism of the three sides of mind is illustrated 
not only in the changing moods in the mental life of the 
Same individual, but also in the settled temperaments of 
individuals as well as nations. Thus individuals and nations 
characterised by too contemplative a nature are often found 
lacking in sufficient energy of will, while: those of a very 


vigorous type are usually somewhat incapable of cool 
reflection. ; x 
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(3) Their contrast. We may now clearly bring out their 
distinguishing features by contrasting them with each ot her, 
= While will is the supremely active 

SRE "ASE pease of mind, feeling is supreme 


"active-passive. ; passive and thought partly passive 


Will and feeling, as viewed from this 


and partly active. : r 
standpoint, are at the opposite poles of mind, while thought 


lies in the ‘middle. Jn willing we act on the object, in feeling 
we are merely .acted on by the object, while in thought, 
there is a give-and-take relation between the two : in per- 
ception, for example, we passively, receive impřessions from 
objects, but at the same time we actively interpret these 
impressions in order to know the objects. The above contrast 
may be represented as under— 


Mind 
Active  ÅActive-passive - Passive 
O g ES 
(Will) (Thinking) . (Feeling) 


Again, feeling as the most subjective experience 1s 
diametrically opposed to thought which is most objective, 
_ Again, Feeling is sub- ghile will my be said to be partly 
He, Mpsughe objec: subjective and - partly objective. Thus 

aS . my feeling (c.g., my grief) represents 
a condition of my own mind, of myself as the subject an 
hence’ is subjective, but my idea of horse represents the 
object horse and not so much a state of mind, and is there- 
for £ objective. Again, when I desire to ee a horse, the 
desire tefers to a condition of My own mind as well as t° 
the object horse. We may represent this contrast as below- 


Feeling Will Thought 
Subject or Self TS L > Object 
Subjective. Subj.-Obj, Objective 


In contrasting mental states with 
and ‘objective’ as well as the WO 

paavo] and not absolute, sense. 5 
state of some subject, and objective jective in the sense of being d 


ress is laid on the si subject 
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while in describing another as objective also we can but mean that its 
objective side is emphasized. Similar is the case with the other pair of 
words. Receptivity or Passivity in the case of mind can never amount 


to the absolute inertness of lifeless matter, and it means after all a 
lowered form of activity in- which the external . conditions Play the 
dominant determining factor, And active mental process, on the other- 
hand, is one in which the mind plays the dominant role, though other 


influences also count. In short, an individual mind is to be conceived 
as in constant interaction with the rest of the world. 


§ 4. Concluding Remarks. We have now a preliminary - 
acquaintance with tie three main divisions of psychology and 
have a general idea of the nature and relation of. the three 
fundamental functions of the mind forming the subjects of 
those divisions. But these mental states can’ hardly be under- 
stood apart from some account of the nervous system (including 
the brain) with which they are so intimately connected.- Thus 
the very first thing in our Psychology, . namely, sensation 
cannot be satisfactorily accounted for without a proper under- 
standing of the working of the nervous system. A sensation, 
we saw in the beginning, arises by the stimulation of a 
sense-organ (say the eye) by an external force (say light). 
Now all that takes place in the body from:the stimulation of 
the sense to the excitation of the brain has to be understood 
in order to know the nature and origin of the sensation; and 
the bodily processes involved are mainly processes of the 
neryous system. Hence before bringing this introduction to 
a close and launching into Psychology proper, as fore- 
shadowed above, we have to devote a chapter to the nervous 


System, which, as we shall see; is the physical basis of our 


mental] life. 
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The Physical Basis of Mental Life. 
° 


§ 1. . The intimate connexion between mind and body is 

a matter of common experience. .Their mutual dependence 
in health and disease is an obvious 

nila See = Ta fact. Physica] ailment: always leads 
SSCs OF BU: to mental dejection and always 
impairs mental efficiency, while bodily health is usually accom- 
panied by mental vigour; on the other hand, it is also 
well-known that mental anxiety and agony wreck the body, 
while cheerfulness acts as a great physical tonic, All this is: 
patent to the man in the street. But scientific research has 
further disclosed to us that there is one part of the body, 


namely, the nervous system, which is more intimately con- , 


nected with the mind than any other part. Again, it has 
been found that within the nervous system: itself its central 
portion, i.e., the brain is more vitally related to the workings 
of the mind than its any other part; so’much so that there 
can be no mental. process: without a corresponding brain- 
process. Hence it is necessary for fully grasping the nature 
of mental process to know the parts, elements and func 
ons of the nervous system i 
a eee 2e = 7 gia may be regarded as the 
' A. Parts of the Nervous 
consists öf“ three principal 


System. The Nervous Syste® 
parts: .(I), the Central Syste 
Corebro-spinal Axis the central mass called the Cerebro 


- and Nerves spinal Axis contained within the pack - 


bone and the skull and. (2) the. Peri- 
ystem of peripheral nerves which aê 


the Autonomic System 
mass. à 
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1. The Central System or the Cerebro-spinal Axis has 
two main divisions, namely, (a) the Spinal Cord or the marrow 
of the backbone and (b) the Brain or the 


soft substance contained! in the skull of 
the head, which spreads like a flower. ` 


Cerebro-spinal Axis. 


(a) The Spinal Cord is ‘so called because it is a white 
soft cord-like substance running through the spine or the 
backbone. The backbone is also called 
the vertebral column as it is a column 
of small bones, called vertebrze, each with a hole in the centre, 
piled one upon another. The cord passes upwards through 
the holes of these vertebrae and sends off branches of nerves 
On both sides through the joints between the vertebrae. — 
There is a central canal running right upwards through the 


(a) Spinal Cord. 


spinal cord. 


_  (b) The Brain or the Encephalon within the skull-bone 


(b) Brain—its consists of four principal parts, 
parts, namely,— 


Fissure of Rolando 


Frontal. 
Lobe 


Fissure of 


Sylvius 
ni Occipital 
lia Lobe 
Medulla Cerebellum 


Spinal Cord 


Fic. 1.—HUMAN BRAIN AS SEEN FROM: THE LEFT SIDE, 


i) The medulla oblongata or the prolongation of the 
Othe me sata 


' marrow, called also the bulb or the stem, which is the upper 
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part of the cord within the skull-bone inst tb tales theta 


‘Of the stem of a flower; - 


Frontal Lobes 


Temporet 
lobe 


Cerebellum 


Fic, 2.— HUMAN BRAIN AS SEEN FROM BELOW.. 
ab ne pra cebellun, called also the hind or ‘little brain 
stem roe kA an cea en the scena 
aAA > y.a band of nerves called the pons or bridge, 
ne nto two symmetrical lobes or parts on two sides; 
ili) The basal i id: 
iter. D ia a Eis, called also the mid brain: or the, 
of the brain at the fr 
_ called the thalamus; 


(iv) Lastly, the cerebrum or | u 


top, the sides and`the back of th 
cally from ‘front to back into tw. 
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divide each hemisphere into four lobes or parts, viz., 
frontal, parietal occipital and temporal lobes. 7 
2. The Peripheral System or the system of. peripheral’ nerves 
are white threads, (1) some of which issue directly from the 
brain through the holes in the skull and ` 
Peripheral | Nerves— are therefore called cranial _nerves 
cranial and jepinal; (cranium skull) or cerebral _ nerves 
(cerebrum, brain), while (2) others issue from: the spina] cord in 
the backbone and are therefore called spinal‘nerves. The former 
run into the sense-organs in the head, namely, the eye,. ear, 
nose and tongue, and the latter into the skin and the muscles 
of the limbs and the trunk of the body. ; 
“3. The Autonomic System is a group of extremely fine 
fibres and cells distinct both from the Central System (i.e., the 
brain and the cord) and the Peripheral 
System (i.e. the ordinary. nerves of 
outer limbs ‘and sense-organs) and yet 
connected with both. It is so called from its comparative 
autonomy or freedom from the higher centres. The autonomic 
nerves are sometimes called visceral nerves, while the peripheral 
‘ones are called somatic nerves, for the former- end in, the 
viscera or internal organs such as the heart, lungs, stomach, 
arteries, veins, intestines, bladder, kidneys, ductile and duct- 
less glands, while the latter end in the limbs and senses of the 


The autonomic or vis- 
ceral system. 


- body (soma=body, somatic= bodily). But both have their 


roots. in the central system. 
There are three broad divisions of the Autonomic System : 


a(i) the Upper or Cranial Division originating, in the medulla 


Retake and the midbrain within the cranium 
middle a oe eee ke cas tie skull; (ii) the Middle or 
nomic. Sympathetic Division having roots in 
the middle portion of the cord; andg(ii) the Lower or Sacral 
Division originating in the lower part. of the cord in the. 
sacrum or the bone at the bottom of the backbone (Sanskrit 


fami trikásthi). - 
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The middle divisioù is the sympathetic system proper, 
hile the cranial and sacral divisions are called parasympathe- 
AARAA : tic: systems. The sympathetic system 
on y SSPE? Sih consists of two vertical rows of 
ganglia or nerve-centres connected by means of nerves outside 
the backbone .and running parallel to the spinal cord,*one on 
each side. The centres are also connected crosswise with 
the cord by nerves. The central’cord is supposed to be the 
sushumna (@Qrat) and the two chains of the sympathetic to 
be the idá (381) and-the pingald (fugg) respectively of the 
Hindu Yogins.* While the ganglia of the sympathetic lie near 
the cord, those of the parasympathetic: lie close to the organs 
innervated or stimulated by them, namely, the heart, stomach, 
kidneys, etc.f 


B. Elements of the Nervous System.{ 


The nervous system is made up of innumerable extremely 
small structures called neurones or nerve-cells, There are 
billions of these in an adult man. A'‘neurone consists of 

Neurones: their cell. WO. parts: (4) the grey cell-body, 2) 


bodies, axons and den- its fine white branches named axon ` 


drites. and dendrites. There is as a rule only 


one axon in a,neurone. This is the chief branch of the 
neurone, and is sometimes as long as five feet. Other shorter 
branches are called dendrites. An axon is generally known as 
a fibre. A nerve is a bundle of such fibres. And a cluster of 
cell-bodies ‘is called a ganglion or centre. According to structure 


; i neurones are divided into two mai 
Multipol d uni ; i 
S a Y types: (1) multipolar or having many 


i branches, viz., one axo ' 

3 ee vaz, n and severa 
gmane a (ï) unipolar or with A single branch, viz., 30 
ae urcating into two minor branches -at little 
distanee from the cell-body. The end of an soe dendrite 


Ts aN 
*Cf. Dr. B. N. Positive Sci : 
ICE G. L. Freeman, Ph. D,, Tato aae Ancient Hindus, p. 226 
logy, 1934, p. 175. i uction to Physiological Psych 
iCf. Stout. Manual ef Psy i 
p. 11f. Also Woodworth, Payal ces 


p. 66f. and A nology 
1932, p. 508, E ROE 
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` is subdivided into. extremely fine twigs and is called an 
_ arborisation for its tree-like appearance. This is also called an 
end-brush* by some owing to its peculiar look. The junction 
of two neurones where generally the end-brush of the axon 
of one meets the end-brush of a dentrite of the other is 
called a synapse, which means clasping, 
as the neurones scem to hold out their 
hands and clasp each other’s fingers. (see Figures 3—5 below). 


Synapse. 


Dendrites 


Nucleus Cell- body 


End -brush 


End- brush 
Axon > Axon in cord or 


Sens 
e -organ brain 


Fic, 4.—UNIPOLAR SENSORY NEURONE, ` 


; Dendrites 
rite s 


Synapse 


FIG. 5.—SYNAPSE BETWEEN TWO NEURONES, ` 
(After Woodworth.) i y 


A developed axon or nerve-fibre, when. minutely 


examined, is found to. consist of three parts, viz., w) a soft 


e i 3 
- 
*Ibid, p. 518: 


2 : 
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interior or core called axis-cylinder | 


Parts of an axon Of mode up of protoplasmic substance, 
aaa (2) and two tough white tubelike 
sheaths, one Within another, surrounding the cians wee 
or protecting it, so that currents passing throug e different 
fibres may not mix up With one another. The outer one, 
called the primitive sheath, is made of membranous substance 


and the inner one, named the medullary sheath, consists of . 


white fatty matter. 


The cell-body of a neurone has four parts, viz., ; (1) a | 
tough outer coat called cell-wall, and (2) within it the | 
protoplasm, a liguid substance resem- | 

Parts:of a nerve-cell, bling the white albumen of the egg, 


and supposed to be the basis of life, and (8) a thick central 


mass in that liquid called nucleus, containing in its turn, (4) i 


. smaller bodies called nucleoli. 


To the naked eye the whole of the central system appeals 


to be made up of two materials, one white and the other grey: 
But: the’ white substance is nothing’ but bundles of fibres and 
the grey substance is only clusters of cell-bodies; and a fibre 


and a cell-body, as we have seen, are but parts of the same ; 


whole, viz., the neurone. In the spinal cord and they 
medulla, the grey matter consisting of cell-bodies is inside | 


Materials of the dif. ®24 the white matter consisting 
ee par -of the fibres is outside and surrounds the gref 
pinal axis, matter. In the brain proper, 


the | 


arrangement of the two substances is just the reverse of thet i 
namely, the white matter is inside and the grey matter outside: | 
Thus the cortex.of the cerebrum and the outer. layer of the | 


cerebellum are ‘entirely made up 
inner layers of both consist of 
of the cerebrum has under it 


the basa] ganglia as We have seen. 


; C. Functions of the Nervous System. 
“I. Functi 
System, 


(a): As to -the -special functions. of different kinds d 


neurones— 


W 
. 
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| (i) Some. of them. carry nerve-currents inwards from- 
| pei ; `~ sense-organs to the cord and the 
RREY Tees Saou. brain and hence are called afferent 
| ones: sensory, motor or in-carrying neurones. They are 
ema centtaL: also called sensory: neurones as their 
currents result in sensation when they reach the cortex. These 
neurones are as a rule marked off from the rest by their 
peculiar structure, they being generally unipolar and having 
their cell-bodies outside the central system, one branch of their 


axons leading to a sense-organ, and the other to the central 
system..* 


(il) Others, multipolar in structure, carry nerve-currents 

outwards from the central system, where their cell-bodies' lie, 

| to the muscles into which they send their axons, thus causing 

| their contraction and the consequent movement of the con- 

- nected limb. Hence they are called efferent, out-carrying ‘or 

| motor neurones. These also carry impulse to glands causing 
| secretions from the latter, e.g., tear, sweat, saliva, 


(iii) Still others also multipolar in form and lying ‘entirely 
inside, called central neurones form longer or shorter chains to 
connect the former two, 


In general every current of nerve-force going in along a 
Sensory neurone tends .to fing its way ont sooner or later along 
a motor neurone, but the sensory current is generated -by the 
| stimulation of some sense and the motor current results in the 
| Contraction of a muscle producing the motion of a limb, or the 
stimulation of a gland causing secretion. . Hence the stimulation 
of a sense has in general a tendency to be followed by the motion: 
of a limb or some glandular secretion. 


(b) As to the common functions of all neurones : — 


Common functions of 6) The BOLE cs a whole has the 
| all neurones, their cell- two functions of irritability and conduc- 


bodies and synapses, tivity, that is, a slight stimulus- throws 


| ea 
| “The sensory neurones from the eye and the nose are exceptions 


| to this rule, their formations being different, See Woodworth, 
4 Psychology, 1982, P. 517, > : 
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it into activity and it carries currents of nerve-force from one | 
l other. The nature of the nerve | 


part of the organism to an 
force or nervous excitement is guessed to be partly chemical | 


and partly electrical, but its velocity is far less than that of | 
electricity, namely, only about 180 yards per second.* 


(ii) The cell-body supplies nutrition to the entire neurone | 
and perhaps also—though it is now considered somewhat doubt- | 
- ful—evolves, reinforces or inhibits currents of nerve-force. 


(iii) The synapses or meeting places of neurones are now 
erties ci ae „s definitely credited with the important | 
—four principles of in- function of inhibiting or resisting, at” 
hibition and facilitation. cording to certain principles, the flor 
of nervous current from neurone to neurone. One feature af | 
this inhibition or resistance is that current can only flow forwari | 
through a synapse from a sensory to a motor neurone, namely, i 
from the axon of the former to a dendrite of the latter, but nd | 
backwards from a motor to a sensory neurone: the revels 
_ current is inhibited by the synapse, which thus acts like a valve | 
This is called the law of forward conduction. But even this io 
ward conduction is subject to varying degrees of inhibition in 
, the cases of different synapses. A given current always follows 
the line of least resistance, which again depends partly on w 
congenita] constitution of the nervous system and partly% 
the vB Seeron habits. This last in its turn dep% : 
on the law of neural associati i 4 
that the more frequently a ret oa ne = ee 3 
passes through a chan 

neurones the less the resistance along that chain in fut 
Besides, such frequent use of a chain «ches te 
resistance of the existi : We Ca ae 
e existing synapses, but also results in “i 

rs new branches and synapses of the neurones conce | 
e N ELTA fee ot ely s 
: ES y in the cortex. Thus the pass#8® | 

a current is facilitated. Again, there is the law of fatigue: i 


synapse refuses to pass cùrrents after “prolonged “conduct” 


4 
$A e—“—SSSS‘— 
*Woodworth S | 
s » Psychology, 1932, p. 511. i 
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So the opposite functions of inhibition and facilitation are both 
ascribed to the synapse. So far we have considered a single 


Thus two currents making for the same muscle and tending to 
produce the same movement of a particular limb will strengthen 
or facilitate each other, the synapses through which they pass 
lowering their resistance. As for instance the contact of one 
spot of a leg with a moderately heated iron rod will produce 
the sudden withdrawal of the leg; but the contact of two 
adjacent spots of the same with two such rods wil] make the 
Jerk much sharper. On the other hand, two sensory currents 
tending eventually to contract two antagonistic muscles, such 
as those for the bending and extending of the same. limb, say 
a leg, check or inhibit each other, the synapses concerned while 
opening one path blocking the other. Such is the latest view 
about the all important function of a synapse in the economy 
of the nervous system.* 


2. Functions of the different parts of the Nervous System, 
i.e., of different groups of neurones. 


-“(a) Functions of Nerves. 


The nerves whose function niust necessarily be-like those 
of the fibres of which they are composed, namely, to carry 
influence or disturbance, fall into two 
classes according to the particular way 
in which they do this and the purpose they serve, namely,— 


Function of Nerves. 


(i) Sansory, afferent or in-carrying nerves composed of the 
axons or fibres of sensory neurones which carry currents of 
nerve-force or nervous disturbance 
originating at their outer ends in the 
senses and other internal organs of the body inwards to the 
sensory centres in the spinal cord and the brain. ae 


Sensory Nerves, 


(ii) Motor, efferent or out-carrying nerves made up of the 


*Cf. Murphy, Introduction to Modern Psychology, p. 402. 
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motor neurones which carry currents | 
generated at their inner ends in the: 
Motor Nerves. motor. centres of the cord and th 
brain outwards to muscles and limbs producing movement; | 
and also to glands causing secretions. 
(b) Functions of the different parts of the cerebro-spina 

axis or the central system. 
A The spinal cord or rather the clusters of neurones 
composing it control unconscious and automatic limb movements 
of the reflex type, such as the jerking of | 

Hunctons: of the leg when the sole of a foot is 
Aes tickled or scratched, or the automatic | 

_ withdrawal of the hand from: fire. The cord controls evet | 
habitual or secondarily automatic actions such as walking 
running, biking, etc., to the extent to which these are abso | 
lutely mechanical and dispense with conscious guidance. | 
Ail) The medulla or bulb is supposed to be in charge %- 

the purely automatic vital processes of respiration and | 
circulation. It regulates, through tl 
upper autonomic, the amount of bloot | 
supply by varying the movements of contraction and expat 
sion of the heart and the blood-vessels.* | 5 
2 (iii) The centres of the<cerebellum are concerned with the 
(iii) The Cerebellum. © ep gramation or harmonious work 
of limbs and muscles of the differ . 
Keeping up its equilibrium or balai® 
sitting, standing, walking, swimmit 


fibres or- axons of 


| 


(ii) The Medulla. 


sides of the body for 
such as is necessary in 
biking, etc. 


(iv) -The functions of the -basal i i ot 

ganglia are little k0 | 
except that currents pass up and down through the 
(iv) The Basal Ganglia. entem the lower centres and af 
: Ws cerebral cortex. The thalamus a% | 
these ganglia is, however, nowadays supposed by some i 
control, through the medulla and the sympathetic. the visce™ | 
reactions of emotions. + ‘ 


| 
*Cf, Encyclopedia Britannica } 

. 3 th Ed i 

TVide G. L, Free 14 = 1929, Vol. 4, p. 10. Å 
PP. 218-220. man Intro. tọ Physiological Psychology: 19% | 
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(v) The cortex of the cerebrum is directly connected with 
states of consciousness or mind. Thus it is believed that when- 
ever there is any sensation, thought, 
feeling or desire, there is some 
corresponding process or disturbance in the cortical centres. 


(v) The Cortex, 


Tt is a sort of overlord controlling the lower centres. 
‘The cerebrum’, says Stout, ‘initiates or arrests, combines or 
separates processes occurring in the spinal cord, the bulb, 
the cerebellum, and other groups of . neurones.’ t Thus when 
Cranmer held out his hand in the flames until it was con- 
sumed, his cerebral cortex checked the process in the cord 
that would have normally led to the withdrawal of the hand. 


The cerebral cortex has also been very aptly compared 
to the commander-in-chief of an army. The latter gives a 
general order for the mobilisation of troops. The order 
passes through a series of subordinate officers to individual 
soldiers. Conversely, when a private in the army wants to 


- communicate with the highest officer, he must do it through 


those intermediate officers. In the same way, the cerebrum 


‘does not directly receive impressions from sense-organs, nor 


does it directly send out motor impulses to the muscular 
apparatus. It operates and is operated on through the lower 


groups of neurones. 


The cortex has been mapped out into several centres 
or areas, called sensory, motor and association areas, each 
With its specific function of producing some kind of sensation, 


. movement or ideation. This highly’ controversial matter we 


reserve for the next section. 


(c) Functions of the autonomic system. 


The autonomic system, in co-operation with, and also some- 
what -independently- of, the central one, regulates the 
a eee 

tVide Manual of Psychology, 3rd Ed., » 71-73) 
quotation from Halliburton. A Fash OL SD: ee ee 
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automatic vital process of digestion, 
cent oaen Middle and respiration, circulation and reproduc- 
Lower. tion. It plays also an important role 
in our ' instinctive and emotional life. Recent research has 
revealed the following specific functions of its three parts:— 
(a) The upper or cranial autonomic helps digestion by 
stimulating the ductile glands of the stomach, which pour 
out the gastric juice, and its muscles which churn the food, 
It also inhibits the muscular action of the limbs by slowing 
the heart. (b) The middle autonomic or the sympathetic has 
diametrically opposite “functions: it checks digestion by 
stopping the secretions and the churning of the stomach, and 


it promotes limb activity directly by hastening the heart and | 


indirectly by causing the secretion, from a pair of endocrine 


or ductless glands lying near the kidneys called the adrenal | 
glands, of a powerful chemical substance which has the effect | 
of invigorating the limb muscles. The sympathetic is thus | 


active in strong emotional excitements like fear and anger, 


where we have just these symptoms. Hence it follows that any | 


food taken while in a state of terror or rage has little chance 
of digestion. (c) The lower or sacral autonomic stimulates the 


sex glands and is active in sexual excitement. The sympathetic | 


checks this excitement. It is thus antagonistic to both the | 


upper and the lower autonomic.* 


The above account of the Nervous system may fot 
convenience of readers be tabulated thus— 


` 


*Cf. Woodworth, Psycholo 


Psychology by Ralston and Cape 1981 = Hh . And also Present ge 
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—(a) Spinal cord 


i-( ) Medulla 


| 
fins Central System 

| —(2) Cerebellum 
| 


—Parts-- -(b) Brain-|—(3 Basal Ganglia in- 
cluding the thalamus 
' f —Cranial Nerves — (4) Cerebrum including 
—B. Peripheral cortex 
System —Spinal Nerves 3 
[—(1) Upper ` , 
—C. Autonomic System —-(2) Middle (Sympathetic) 
i—(3) Lower 
—a cell-body composed of (i) cell-wall, (ii).protoplasm - 
—Elements, (iii) nucleus and (iv) nucleoli = 
i.e» neurones 
each hav- 
ing— —its branches. viz. (i) an axon made up of axis-cylinder 


& 2 sheaths & (ii) many dendrons. 


common —(1) irritability & conductivity. 
i į to all— |—(2) nutritive function of cell- 
| odies, 
—(3) power of inhibition of 
synapse. 


—of elements. 
i.e., neurones- 


ystem 


— special JE Sensory neurones carry cur- 
| rents inwards from senses. 

| —(2) Motor neurones carry cur- 

| rents outwards to muscles. 

| —(3) Central neurones connect 
! 

l 

H 


the two. 


—of sensory nerves to carry cut- 
—of peripheral] rents inwards, 
-Functions! . nerves— | . 


r 


—of motor nerves—to carry currents 
outwards, Se 


—(1) Upper. autonomic—to help 
igestion and ‘slow the heart. 


ral changes of anger and fear and 
stimulate the heart. 
—(3) Lower autonomic—to stimulate 
sex organs. 
—(1) Spinal cord & medulla—to 
—of cerebro- keep up automatic and refle 
spinal axis—| movements. : 

- |—(2) Cerebellum—to co-ordinate 
movements and tO maintain equi- 
librium. : 

(3) Basal ganglia—to allow cur- 
rents to pass to and. from cere- 
brum. ` : : 
(4) Cerebrum or its-cortex—to’ 
keep up all conscious processes 
and to control the lower centres. 


—of autonomic|}—(2) Sympathetic—to produce visce- 
-of parts 
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§ 2. Pro 
and the Brain:—It has been stated above that the connection 
between mind and brain is more inti- 

Proofs: — mate or direct than between mind and 


the rest of the body. . There are the following strong reasons | 


c 


. fon arriving at that conclusion. 


ofs of the intimate connection “between. the Ming { 


1. All the nerves in the different parts of the body 


ultimately lead to the brain; and when the communication 
. ; between any part of the body and the 

I. Loss of sensibility ‘ 
of a limb when the con- : è 
nection with the brain ing nerve being cut, diseased or 
is cut of, 


- 


we can have any sensation. 


2. It has been proved by delicate apparatus that some 
_ time, however short, elapses between the stimulation of 3 


brain is cut off owing. to the connect- — 


; demaged in any way, then that part 
becomes insensitive to stimulus, e.g., to touch or pinch. This | 
clearly proves that stimulation must reach ‘the brain before 


2, Interval between SeD8€ and the consequent sensatiol. i 
stimulation and sensa- Thus when our hand inadvertently 


tion. 


it is not till after sometime that we feel the heat. The time 


thus required is presumably the time necessary for the stimi 


lation to reach the brain, ` 


8. Intense thought and feeling are found to be acco™ | 


and heat te the oe panied by a rush of blood to tH 


in deep thought and brain and also by an increase 
emotion. 
that mental exercise Means also brain exercise. 

4. Conversely, 
pure blood to the br 


4. Fainting for want by impairing the healthy activity 
or excess of i . < ; | 
the oie f blood in the brain, in .the former case 


cells, and in the latter 
nourishment, 
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temperature in the brain. This sho” 


too excessive or too deficient supply a 
am may often lead to loss of conscious » 


i 
$ 


Ji 
exerting undue pressure on the prain 
case by depriving those cells of pro?“ | 
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5. ‘A mechanical shock or jar of the brain will also 
5, Loss of conscious- instantaneously arrest all mental activity 
ness due to a shock of and abolish consciousness, if only it 
ET is sufficiently severe.** A man is 
stunned, by a severe blow on the head. ; 


6. Severe mental strain also produces a feeling of fatigue 
6. And fatigue in jn the head and leads in some cases 


the head after menta 
exercise, even to headache, 


7. Mental diseases like aphasia (a word-disease in which 

in some cases words are heard but cannot be uttered, sowe- 
m TAA between times they are heard merely. as 
mental and brain in- unintelligible sounds and so on) and 


juries. insanity are joana to be connected 
with injuries in the þrain. 


8. There is a correspondence between the size and 
complexity of the brain and the degree of intelligence. The 
average weight of the human brain 
is 48 oz, (i.e., about 1} seers); the 
weight of the brain in the case of a 
genius may rise up to 64 oz. (i.e., about 2 seers) and that in 


8. Proportion between 
brain and intelligence. 


. the case of an idiot is about 82 oz. (i.e., 1 seer) only. 


Theory of Localisation of Functions in the Brain Proper or 
Cortex:—The intimate relation between brain and mind has 
thus been conclusively proved. There is some further evidence 
to show that different convolutions of the cortex are concerned 
in different kinds of sensations and: movements, Thus the 
convolution of the frontal lobe of the cortex which lies 
immediately before the fissure of Rolando in each hemisphere, 

- ; called sometimes the pre-rolandic region, . 
Bee andte Motor is believed to control the movements 
of limbs; and the different portions of 
this motor zone are supposed to be connected with the move- 
ments of different limbs, e.g., arms, legs, etc. ( See Fig. 6 
below). These smaller - ‘areas Of the, rolandic motor zone are 


a ee 
*McDougall, Body and Mind, p. 115. 
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arranged from above downwards in an order which is curiously 
enough just the reverse of the order of the limbs which they 


port 
Association 


Left half of 


visi 
Fissure of A tsion centre 


Sylvius 
Fic, 6,—LOcaLIsaTION OF FUNCTIONS IN THE LEFT HEMISPHERE OF THE 
CORTEX. 


(Modified from McDougall.) 


control. Thus the lowest S 


; ot of th the 
highest limb, viz., p e motor zone controls 


the head (or the face) and conversely its 

s e . 4 y 
aiun Pio deals with the lowest limb, viz., the foot. 
e order of the motor areas in the : fi own 
wards may be indicated b ee ee 
thus: toe, foot, knee, hip, arm, face 
a so a ne location of Sensory areas, the first thing t° 
Is that the convolution of the parietal lobe lyins 


Post-Rolandic Tactuo. ‘mediately behi AL 
muscular Zone, Visual ando nea ind the fissure of z : 
and other centres. ; ence called sometimes th 


c region, is the seat of thé 
The motor zone before the 


i a sensory area belonging t° 
ses from the skin and musclés 
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of that limb. ‘The occipital lobe contains the area connected 
with sight, and different portions of the temporal lobe are the 
seats of hearing, smell and taste, respectively. 


Another fact to be remembered in this connection is that 
the two hemispheres of the cortex correspond to each “other in 
the distribution of centres and that the motor and sensory 
centres of the right hemisphere are as a rule related respective- 
ly to the muscles and sense-organs of the left side of the body 
and vice versa (the visual centre being an exception 
to the rule). Thus a left-handed man is _ rightbrained 
while most men being right-handed are left-brained. Besides, 
a centre for any kind of sensation represents also the corres- 
ponding class of images, except that the visual image centre is 
near’ but distinct from the visual sensory centre. 


There are large areas in the human cortex, neither sensory 
nor motor, These are called association areas and are supposed 
to be the seats of higher mental processes, e.g., reasoning, deli- 
beration and learning by experience, 


We may now pause a little to consider the nature of 
evidence by which experts have reached the above conclu- 
sions. One experimental method of 

ieee of localisation proof is stimulation. The skull of an 
animal, preferably a monkey which 

has the greatest affinity to man, may be perforated at a suit- 
able point and gentle electric shocks may be passed through 


. the particular convolution of the cortex thus exposed, If such 


stimulation of a centre produces the involuntary movement 
of an arm, then-it follows that it is the motor centre producing 
arm movement. Sometimes portions of 
the human brain may be found thus 
exposed, as in the case of the two patients of Dr. Cushing 
mentioned by Stout,* owing ‘to some accident such’ as bullet 
wound. The method of electric stimulation may then be easily 


(i) stimulation. 


——__-—S_ 


*Manual, p. 77. 
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: investigator may experiment with the 
CANES See fain i a live animal, by opening the 
(ii) extirpation, skul] and cutting out a small slice of 
the cortex and watching the result. If, for example, after the 
removal of a portion of the occipital lobe of either hemisphere, 
the vision of the animal is injured, it follows that the occipital 
lobe is likely to be the visual centre In man too. . There is 
also the method of simple observation of the human brain 
; _ by postmortem dissection in certain 
Se di- cases of disease. Thus suppose a 
' patient whose right arm is paralysed 
dies, and by an examination of his brain a iesion is discovered 
in a particular spot, then that spot must stand for arm move- 
3 ; ment. Still another sort of observation 
a (ty arrac toreng o is helpful. Thus the optic nerve is 
i found by dissection to lead up to the 
occipital -lobe. This then is very likely to be the visual area.* 
But the force of such evidence for localisation is a bit 
weakened, though not undermined, by .Lashley’s experiments 
with white rats, showing that all parts of the cortex have 
equal potential capacity for doing any work, so that when 
one is destroyed, others soon take up its work. But Lashley 
has met with the retort that men are not rats.{ 


We may pause here a little to consider two -time-honoured 
kindred doctrines bearing on the above theory of specific 
Facile rece cerebral functions, viz., Faculty 
criticised, ey and Phrenology. Faculty 
sychology is an old view of the mind 
which crudely regarded it as a bundle of distinct 
powers or faculties, such as. memory, imagination, Will 
_ conscience, personality, ete. It erred in conceiving thes? 


faculties .as so man 
uni y Separate entities ignori ential 
unity of mind. It is the sa gnoring the ess 


i EA me mind that thinks, feels 0 
desires. Secondly, it mistook. a scheme of classification {0 


“*See James's Principles, 
localisation. : 


Pp- 31-65 for an exhaustive account of 
_ CE. Murphy, I. M. P. : 


\ PA 398. Also James’s Principles. 
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a principle of causal explanation. To the question, ‘Why do 
We remember things? it answered, ‘Because we have the 
faculty of memory.’ It is only a tautology and no -real 
answer. ‘Thirdly, it was based on an imperfect analysis of 
mental phenomena, Both a simple sensation like hearing and 
a complex and comprehensive trait of character such as a 
commanding personality were called faculties, But after all 
is said and done, it must be confessed the main conception 
of faculty underlying this much-maligned doctrine was 
essentially right. None but the radical -empiricist would 
object to the statement that the mind has diverse faculties 
or capacities. Its fault lay only in a crude afd objectionable 
application of this conception as explained above. 


Phrenology is a. science, first started by Gall,* which 
correlates different bumps of the head with different faculties 
of mind. It is based on the Faculty 
Psychology. Its method is generali- 
sation from caréful observation, And in the practical 
application of such: knowledge, phrenologists are often success- 
ful, viz.,. they often make surprisingly shrewd’ guesses about 
the traits of character possessed by a man by a close inspec- 
tion of the prominent portions of the head. But they as 


Phrenology criticised. 


` often fail owing.to their reliance on the Faculty Psychology 


with` its illogical classification of faculties and imperfect 
analysis of mind. Thus phrenologists make one bump the 
seat of philoprogenitiveness or the faculty of loving children, 
and another the organ of the faculty of language. But each 
such faculty really involves a host of distinct faculties. Thus 
the use of language means hearing sounds, uttering sounds, 
having connected ideas, remembering and imagining them and 
so on. So phrenology errs against the demand of science 
that both brain and mind should be reduced to their elements 
and then correlations established between these elements on - 
either side. The elements of mind are sensations, impulses of 
movement and associations between them, and. not the SO- 
called faculties, while those of brain are smal] areas of the 
cortex, and not bumps outside the head. ‘The correlations 


*James’s Principles, I., p. 27. 
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between them are sought to be established by the above | 
theory of localisation of brain functions, which may he styleq | 
_ the new phrenology supplanting the old. | 


i 
§ 3. Working of the Nervous System x a Whole— | 
Circuits of Nerve-Cutrents.—Our life is a continual interac 
tion between the organism andi the | 
An in-coming nerve- xternal force fe | 
current is followed by external world. E p ] st Bs 
an out-going one, thus heat, light, sound, smell, etc.) are | 
forming a circuit. | constantly stimulating the organism — 
and the organism is always reacting on them by performing | 
> : . ‘oe i 
some movement of accommodation in response to such stimu- | 
lation. Thus when a dazzling light suddenly meets the _ eye, l 
we shut the eyelids; when an’ offensive odour oppresses the 
nose we leave the place; when the roar of a tiger reaches ‘ 
the ear a man takes to his heels. The mechanism for such 
stimulation and reaction is the nervous system which works | 
in general in the following manner. An external force (say | 
a strong light) stimulates a sense-organ (say the eye), the | 
stimulation is carried inwards by the connected sensory nerve | 
in the shape of a current of nerve-force to a sensory centre A 
somewhere in the cerebro-spinal axis, From the miotot | 
centre the current goes out again through the proper motor | 
nerve to the appropriate muscles and limbs causing move : 
` ments in them ( hutti R | 
oT aie A Bee shutting of the eyelid). It is customaly | 
ys to call sense-organs, viz., the eye, the ear, t i 
7 Receptor and effec. tONgue, etc:, receptors, as the jndivr 
rs i S z - le 
tors, external and inter- ee the forces of the enviro! ; 
ment through them; and also to @ 
muscles as well Ae ene, 
effects u Pa glands effectors, as the individual “product i 
pon the environment thr so: 
any sensitive structure | ‘rough them. Not only 
Heck : - ~ “OF receiving stimulation has come 
e known as receptor and an : ore 
tion as effector. Thus th p Eo on movement, Cr & to 
internal Snes concepts are now extended © 
interna organs as well Th f 
* =e organism with its nervo 


mu . . ent 
or changes within as to th ch to the internal environ™ 
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the organism, viz., the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue and - 
the skin, called the exteroceptors; (2) the internal receptors 
in. the viscera which are the sensitive end-organs of the auto- 
nomic sensory neurones, known as the interoceptors; and (3) 
the internal receptors in the muscles, tendons and joints of 
the body connected with the peripheral sensory neurones, 
termed the proprioceptors. Some consider the third group 
as only a subdivision of the second as both lie under the skin 
and are in that sense internal.* Of the exteroceptors, the 
eye, the ear and the nose are marked off as distance receptors 
as they can be stimulated by objects at a distance. Effectors 
also are internal as well as external. The external effectors 
are the striped voluntary muscles producing the outer mové- 
ments of the body, while the internal effectors are (a) the 
smooth or unstriped involuntary muscles of the visera produc- 
ing inner movements such as the churning of food in the 
stomach and the alternate expansion and contraction of the 
intestines and also (b) the glands inside the body secreting 
liquids and chemicals. These internal effectors are innervated 
by the motor neurones of the autonomic, while the external 
ones are innervated by those of the peripheral system. There 
are two classes of glands, ductile and ductless, The ductile 
glands are supplied with ducts or tubes for pouring out their 
liquid contents either on the surface of the skin as in . the 
case of sweat and tear glands or into the long food canal, 
called the alimentary canal, extending from the mouth- to 
the rectum, as in the case of the salivary or stomach glands. 
The ductless or endocrine glands` are solid or blind ard they 
secrete chemicals called hormones: directly into thd blood- 
vessels; e.g., the pituitary, thyroid, parathyroid and ‘adrenal 
glands, All these end-organs of nerves may now. be-conve- 
niently tabulated as follows :— 


* Vide Freeman, ibid. Pp. 62 
8 Azi 
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‘g4 
External—Exteroceptors (the senses) 
as vs Interoceptors 
Receptors 
. (end-organs Internal 
A of sensory ? 
an nerves) Proprioceptors 
End-organs ; 
of nerves : 
External—Striped muscles 
Effectors 
(end-organs; Smooth muscles |- 
of motor | 5 
nerves) | Internal Ductile 


Glands 
Ductless 


_ The nerve-currents are constantly flowing in and out and ` 
the “entire path of the current from end to end (e.g., from | 
sense to muscle) is called an arc or a circuit, An are 5i 
longer or shorter according as it passes through the higher «| 
lower centres, the longer arcs forming loops on the shorter | 
ones. Thus we can distinguish three kinds of arcs :— 

5 (1) In purely reflex and autt | 

Association Centre atic actions oti panel by 
consciousness (e.g., the sudde 

withdrawal of the hand from * 
hot tea-pot even in sleep) the at 
passes through the centres i 
the spine and the medulla. 
(2) In conscious reflex actiot | 

(e.g., sneezing consciously)’ © 
are passes through the cortesi) 
but forms a short-cut there. | 


Sense Muscle __.. (8) In voluntary actions | 
Fig, 7.—THREE ARCS OF Bae ee higher RES 
Í 


NERVE-CURRENT. ` Processes the arc passes th 
forming a loop line there, higher centres in the Om 
The simplest refle i 

: x are ; 1 col 
contain passing thro inal © 
“in ew re ne viz., (1) a Foes, ar a 
Reflex Arc. ee cell-body outside the cord, yea 

the cord. an dè m a sense-organ th skid; p | 
2 , say the SKM j 

; (2) a motor neurone with its cell-body io 
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the cord and sending out its axon into a muscle; and the end- 
brush of the axon of the former forms a synapse with that of 
a dendrite of the latter. 


But a spinal reflex arc often contains three néurones and 
the longer cerebral arcs are ‘chains of many neurones, one or 
more central neurones being interpolated between the terminal 
sensory and motor ones, 


Spinal Cord 
(cross - sect ion) 


Y Muscle 


Fic. 8.—A TWO-NEURONE REFLEX. ARC. 


§ 4. Elementary Mental Processes and the corresponding : 
Physical Processes.—We may understand the general nature 


- Of the relation between the series of 
Sane T rio A bodily or nervous states and that of 


and Emotion and (3) mental states by analysing a simple 
eae euen cri ie voluntary action. In~ such an 


coming current, (2) cen- action the ordinary course of the 
Sia hens te nend (3) mental series is something like the 

following: we have first a sensation, 
which leads to a thought or idea exciting an emotion, which in 
turn arouses some desire or volition leading to some action or 
movement. On the physical side, corresponding to the sensa- 
tion, we have an excitation of some sensory centre in the cor-. 
tex as the result of some in-coming current through a sensory 
nerve; corresponding to thought -and emotion there is general 
agitation: of -other cortical centres owing to the over-flowing of . 
the nerve-current from the sensory centre; at the stage of 


volition the current reaches and excites some motor centre 


of the cortex and ‘flows out through a motor nerve to the 
and producing the 
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desired movement Or action. Briefly speaking, corresponding 
esire 


to the mental series 


| 
1] 


| 


of (1) sensation, (2) thought’ and emotion | 


i t current from the sens 
the cortex, (2) the Ot adi of oe Becca eorliat pa | 
aiota ce aa tor centre in the cortex and | 

the excitation of some motor | 
z © a current through a motor nerve finally moving a | 
ary, his i what takes place, for example, when a student | 
on hearing the good tidings of success in an examination ee | 
a messenger gives him a reward. -Here also we have (1) the | 
sensation of hearing, (2) the thinking of the news conveyed to | 
the mind through it and the feeling of joy, and (8) the will to | 
reward the man. E 
` Te should be noted that while in the lower forms of actios' 
(e.g., automatic and habitual) reaction immediately follor: | 
stimulation; in the case of voluntary action there is alway; 
some interval, whether short or long, between stimulation ant | 
reaction, as thought, emotion and volition intervene betray 
them. These mental processes have, therefore, been chart 
' terised by some as the half-way houses between stimulate- 
and, reaction. } : | 
§ 5. Nature of the relation between Mind and Body:—™ | 
above results reached by the scientific methods of obpservati® | 
Nature of correspond. ®2d experiment clearly point to a Te 
ence between mind and tion of parallelism, concomitante ~] 
poy: correspondence between the 2, 
series and the physical series at every point. This jaw 
psycho-physical’ parallelism which is the working hypothe 
Psychology may bė formally stated as under; every PY“ g. 
or mental state has a corresponding neurosis or brain stat® | 
not conversely. The precise nature of this correspo™ | 
between mind and body may now be further described: 


(a) It is not a relation of resemblance and far less @ 
of identity, ‘Mental States have no similarity to brain ast | 
migd being immaterial and unextendeq and brain being 
rial and extended in space. They are utterly distinct. - 4 

(b) It is a correspondence in the succession Of 
As we have explained above, when on the mental side ¥° 
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a succession of (1) sensation, (2) thought and emotion, and (8) 
volition, on the physical side we have (1) in-coming current, 
(2) central agitation, and (8) out-going current, 

(c) There is a correspondence in development. As mental 
functions become more and more complex, the nervous system 


also gains in the complexity of its parts, e.g., cerebral convo- 
lutions multiply, 


(d) There is a correspondence in health and disease. A 
healthy body generally indicates a vigorous mind, while physi- 
cal ailment implies also loss of mental power, 


(e) There is lastly a correspondence in inheritance. 
Mental powers and aptitudes as well as temperaments (e.g., 
calm disposition and hot temper) are largely inherited from 
our ancestors along with the special structures of the body, 
especially of the brain.* . 


*For a discussion of the deeper S] roblems involved 
in .the relation between bod ind, th i 
Chapter IV of Book IV that follows. -> ° "ader is referred to 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF COGNITION 
CHAPTER I. 


Sensation and Sense-organs. 


§ 1, Sensation explained—Having finished our accomt E 
of-the nervous system, we can now conveniently begin to des- 
cribe the first stage of cognition, namely, acquisition 
‘materials for knowledge’in the shape of sensation. For sense | 
tion is due to the action of an external force or stimulus où ; 
the mind through the medium of the body, especially the 
` nerves and: the brain within that body. We can now see hor | 
a sensation arises by the interaction among the three factors, | 
namely, (J) the stimulus, (2) the body (or rather the nervoù ; 
system), and (8) the mind. Thus when we see a rose, t | 
Aight Proceeding from the rose, which is the stimulus in th | 
! case, excites the eye ‘or rather the outer ends (cale | 

peripheries) of sensory ` nerves terminating in the eye a% | 
the excitation is carried inwards to the sensory centres of Ùt 
brain, when we have a change in our mind in the form 0 G | 
sensation of red, Hence we have Sully’s fuller definition © 
Definition of Sensation. sensation as a simple psychical E c4 | 
= menon resulting “from the stimulat“ | 
p Peripheral extremity (ie, outer end) of an afee 
Ve, when this is propagated to the brai | 
_ A stimulus may also be emer E: ; E 
force which stimulates a sense-c Sasenned. as sa T i 
; ense-Organ or the periphery =i 
Definition of Stimulus, € sensory nerve, The stimulus fo! 
eye ìs light or waves of ether: = | 


the ear sound or wave 
£ ; S of air Í : lig iia 
f +. fOr the ton some 43° | 
nae nose some gas and for the skin som ne et press” | 
2. -Characteristics distincuich:.. be 
niodes of consciousnes nguishing a sensation from ° | 


s.—By way of supplementing the abot : 


ee 
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definition of sensation we may mention some features. which 
distinguish it from other mental states, 


_ “1. It is a comparatively passive state of consciousness. 
Tt is not a creation of our will, but is rather forced upon us 
from outside. We have a consciousness of being more acted 
upon than acting, when we have a sensation. Thus when:I 
hear a sound, I cannot help hearing it so long as I do not 
seal my ears. Jei 

2. As a consequence .of this passivity, every sensation 
means some not-self as its cause, It carries with it the convic- 
tion of being caused by something which is not our self, 


‘8. The passivity alone, though marking off sensation 
from other mental states, will fail to distinguish it from 
feeling, which, as we have already seen, is also supremely 
passive. We have to add then that a sensation is an objective 
mental state unlike feeling which, according to Sully, is 
subjective experience par excellence, -A sensation of colour 
or sound, though a state of my mind, refers to or stands for 
some quality of the object, namely, its colour or sound. But 
my feeling, my sorrow or joy is attributed to myself and not 
to any object. ae Peak 


/§ 3. Is Sensation Feeling or Cognition ? 


_Some psychologists miss this objectivity of sensation 
when they: bring it under the head of feeling. In ‘spite-of 
The view that sensa- ‘tHe relative passivity which ‘sensation 
tion is feeling is critic- has in common with feeling, it belongs. 
ised. properly .to cognition, as like other 
modes of cognition (e.g., memory, concept, etc.) and unlike 
feeling it has an objective reference; Another objection to such 
a view is that ij sensation itself were feeling, then there would 
be no meaning in distinguishing a sensation from its feeling- 
tone, i.e., pleasure or pain attached to it, Though sensation , 
by itself is not knowledge, yet jt is the passive element -of 
cognition supplying the raw- material of. knowledge. ` 
§ 4. Characteřs of sensations distinguishing them from _ 
One another. One sensation may differ from another by its 
quality as well as its quantity. - Thus a sensation of sound differs 
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from a'sensation of colour in quality or kind, while the sensa. | 
tion of sound produced by a loud voice differs from the sensation | 
. of sound due to a feeble voice in quantity or degree. In shor, | 

differences of quality are differences of kind and those at | 
` quantity are differences of degree. Let us now consider the 
subdivisions under beth quality and quantity : — i 


<A. Quality or kind of sensations may be either generic 
or specific. A genus is a wider class including many staller | 
classes or species, Now a quality — 

Quality of Sensation— belonging to the whole genus is called 
generic and specific. a generic quality, while a quality | 
which is possessed by a species only is named a specific quality. | 
Hence all sensations due to the stimulation of the same sens | 
form one genus and have the same generic quality and each of i 
the subclasses among them forms a species and has one specif 
-quality. Thus all sensations of sound belong to the same gents | 

and have the same generic quality, so do all sensations of visiot, 
all sensations of taste and all sensations of smell, And th 
difference between visual and sound sensations or that betwee 
taste and smell sensations is called generic difference. , But the 
sensation of red differs from that of yellow in specific quality: 

EREN m differences between sweet and bitter, sweet S1 
' Odour, noise and music are specific differences. 


die conditions of different kinds of sensation 
Tamers theory of Specific Energy of Nerves.—A quest” 


Differences of quality + Taised here, —What is the cause 
a gany due to differ- those difference Ê tións 
hl aan s of sensa 


Sensory nerves fitting generic. and specific? One obvi | 
kiado Dr A special answer is that differences of si 
- are responsible for differences of ~, 
sations, Thus the sensation of sound differs from that of jit! | 
3 causing the former differ from those | 
ee ae the latter. But then why do. not the $%l 
al sound Ter eye so as to produce the sensat” « 
Only the special kind of stimulus but * — 
| 
* z 
oun Eee caer of Physiology at Berlin, first. a 
Modern Psychology, pp, 94-96 energies. See Murphy's Introduct? 
7 Í 
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the special structure of an end-organ or sense (i.e., the eye, 
the ear, etc.,) adapted to receive only one kind of stimulus is 
responsible for generating a particular mode of sensation. 
But for producing a special kind of sensation not only do we 
require a special stimulus and specially constructed sense- 
organ, but also sensory nerves with special structures each 
capable of being stimulated only in one way and not in 
any other, Scientific research has.proved, for example, that 
however we may stimulate the optic nerve (i.e., the sensory 
nerve leading from the eye to the brain), whether by a blow, 
electric current, or light, the resulting sensation, if there is 
any sensation at all, is invariably the sensation of light and 
no other. Thus the different sensory nerves connected with 
the eye, the ear, and the other sense-organs, namely, the optic 
nerve, the auditory nerve, etc., carry each one specific kind of 
energy, e.g., light-energy, sound-energy and so on. This is 
called the theory of specific energy of nerves. This principle 
is true not only of generic differences, but also of specific differ- 
ences of sensation.. The difference between the sensation of 
red and that of green is-due not only to different modes of 
ethereal vibrations, but also to difference in the structure of 
the special fibres of the optic nerve that are stimulated, Thus 
it has been proved in the case of touch that different fibrils 
of the same tactual nerve, when stimulated, produce different 
kinds of touch-sensation. Thus nerve-fibres also, like nerves, 
have specific energies, ; ng 


<B. The quantity of a sensation includes (iy intensity, (ii) 
protensity or duration and (iii) extensity. 


(i) The difference between the sensation of sound caused 

by a peal of thunder and the whisper of a man is a difference 
in intensity or'degree. Light-sensations 

_ produced by sunshine and moon-light 
differ in intensity. The smell of a rose brought near the nose 
is more intense than that of the same flower’ felt from a dis- 


tance, The intensity of a sensation is, Of course, mainly due 
to that of the stimulus, 


Intensity of sensation. 


(ii) Then sensations differ in protensity or duration, some 
lasting longer than others. Every sensation lasts for some time, 
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however short, owing either to the 


Duration. persistence of the stimulus or of it 
effects on the sense-organ. T 
tion of sensation 18, as we $ 
source of our notion oj time. 
A ren = re 


hall see afterwards, the origina | 


his protensive quantity or dur. | 


(iii) Sensations have also some ewtensity or voluminous | 


ness or spread-out-ness. 


It depends probably on the extent d | 
the sensitive surfare affected. Th | 


EERE „greater the area stimulated, the. greate 
is the extensity. Touch and sight possess this character ina | 


prominent degree. James thinks that all sensations have it | 


Thus the tactual sensation produced by one postage stamp | 


pasted on the back of the body is less extensive than that | 
caused by two such placed side by side there. ‘The sensatiols | 
got by dipping a finger into water and by plunging the arm y | 


to the elbow into the same differ in extensity. The look p i 
square inch of white paper is less, voluminous than that er | 
square foot of the same paper, though they are otherm!: | 


similar, viz., they are both sensations of white. 
. Extensity has got two peculiarities: 
* (Œ) An extensive sensation is made up ofa number 
simultaneous sensations differing in local character. . 
(2) The constituent sensations form a. continuous who | 


if | 
Local character or local sign may be defined as the pe 

- character oj a sensation which is flue to the particular ba teh 
yA « . i 4 a i 

Local character. Or part oj the sense-organ a | 

e.g., particular points of the skin tow | 


d 


i 
t 
i 
i 
i 


_ eye, Let the reader shut his eyes and allow a friend tO 


with a pencil the different points of his skin one after anoths 
e can distinguish two sensations of touch produced by 4 


contact of the pencil with his forehead and his nose respect! | 


even though he’ sees nothing, This is possible because ek VA 
these two sensations has its peculiarity, though otherwise % y 
same kind and degree. This peculiarity is local cha oË | 
Skin-sensations and visual sensations have got mar "3 
characters. F 

Local discrimination is the f 
tions with different local chara 
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or the power of local discrimination is great when two very 
adjacent points of the sensitive surface (e.g., the skin or the 
retina in the eye) being stimulated produce two distinct sensä- 3 
tions and not one. This power varies with different parts of 
the skin and the retina. 


Extensity (with differences of loca] character) of sensation 
supplies, as we shall see later, the germ: of our notion of space, 
just. as protensity or duration of sensation forms the beginning 
of our notion of time, - 


$ 5. Relativity of sensations. As Höffding puts it, 
“from the moment of its: first coming into being, the existence 
and properties of a sensation are deter- 
mined by its relation to other . sensa- 
tions.” Let us explain the manifold 
implications of this relativity of sensation :— 


Various aspects of 
. Relativity. 


(1) First, the very existence of a sensation is relative to 
other sensations in the sense that a sensation cannot arise at 
all, if there be not some contrast between it and the preceding 
sensation, Every sensation requires a back-ground from which 


-it may clearly stand out by contrast. Thus the pressure of 


atmosphere produces no sensation at all as it is always the same, 
there being no change or contrast, Stars are invisible by day 
while they shine out at night, though they are present in the 


.sky both by day and night. 


*(2) Secondly, the quality or kind of sensation is also 
relative to that of other sensations, preceding or simultaneous. 
Water at ordinary temperature will appear as hot if we have 
previously handled ice, and the same will appear as cold if we` 
have previously used warm water. A mango that tastes sweet 


under ordinary. circumstances may taste sour after a dish of 
Sweets, 


(3) Lastly, the amount of increase or decrease in a sensa- 
tion, that is likely to be felt, depends on, or is relative to, the 
quantity of the original sensation, Thus a man carrying a load 
of one maund will not at all feel any increase in his sensation 
of pressure, if one seer is added) to the load, but a man carrying 
only one seer will fee] very much the addition of another seer 
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; ‘ntroduction of one burning candle in a room. lighted 
ae on Hite thousand candle-power at night will cause 0 
appreciable difference to our sensation of light, but the addition | 
of a second candle in a room lighted by a single candle will k | 
distinctly felt, The relativity of sensation in the quantitative 
aspect will be fully brought out in the following section unde 


the Weber-Fechner Law. 


<8 6, Weber-Fechner Law. A sensation is caused by 2 | 
stimulus. Naturally, therefore, as the stimulus grows stronge _ 
and stronger, the sensation become 
A sensation varies with more and more intense, but all this i 
its stimulasi ES true subject to two conditions : — 


First, any quantity of stimulus will not produce a sensi: i 
tion. Thus very low whisper may not be audible at all. | 
But it is so only bet- stimulus must peach 3 certain i den | 
ween the threshold and Of intensity before it can give rise tot” 
height of sensibility. sensation, Then, again, the inertes 
of stimulus will produce that of sensation only up to 4 ertaki 
limit beyond which no'increase of stimulus will. produce %5 |. 
increase of sensation, Thus correspondence in’ the variation © | 
quantity between the stimulus and the sensation will hold 8%% | 
only within two limits—a lower limit and an upper limit. | 
former or the point at which the stimulus produces ê ie 
perceptible sensation is called the threshold of sensation Ot th 
liminal intensity of stimulus; the latter or the point bey 
which no increase of stimulus will 


ee roduce any increase | 
sensation is called the height of sensibility. aa the inter 
between the two is called the range of sensibility. | 


_ Secondly, even within these limits the rate at which ve 
stimulus increases is not the same as that at which the sensat | 

; increases. Th i ems t0 

They edatneeiine e sensation se sale 
athe ame ais o aR creii more slowly than the st 

; slight increase of imulus a 
Re e of the stimu 
ee one seer to a maund or one candle to @ ho 
5, as We saw in the precedi i a 

: he ng section, to pr 4 
appreciable increase of sensation, The increase "ise be S, 
portionate to the original stimulus to be felt at all i 


4 


G : Were 
erman psychologist, found out the law that in order to prod! - 
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successive least perceptible increments of sensation, the given 
stimulus has always to be multiplied by 
a constant fraction greater than one 
‘or, in other words, has to be increased 
in Geometrical Progression.* 


Weber's Law in the 
original form. 


Example. Thus in the case of pressure-sensation if we 
have a sensation due to the placing of a three-tola weight 
(e.g. 3 rupees) on the palm of the hand resting on the table, 
in order to make a just perceptible (i.e., less than which is 
not perceptible) increase of the sensation we have to multiply 
8 tolas by 4 i.e., we have to raise the weight to 4 tolas (i.e. 
4 rupees); if we want another just perceptible increment, we 
have to multiply 4 tolas by 44, and so on. In.short, we must 
have a series of successive stimuli like 3t, 3x 44t, 3x 46x %t, 
3x 44x 44x 4t, ete., which is in G. P., so that there may: be 
successive least perceptible increments in sensation. 


Fechner followed up the researches of Weber and inter” 
preted his law in the following manner, He took all least 
perceptible increments of sensation to be equal and regarded 
them as units, Thus to him successive least perceptible incre- 
ments of sensation meant successive additions of units of 
sensation and the law took the following shape:—As the stimu- 

Weber’s Law as stated us increases in G. P., the sensation in- 
by Fechner or Fechner’s creases in A. P. The above illustration 
Law. will take the following form, according 
to Fechner, when the series of stimuli and the corresponding 
series of sensations are placed side by side. 


a I 
* We may here add for the benefit of readers without sufficient 
knowledge of mathematics that a series of terms, like 1, 3, 9, 27, 81, 
etc., is said to be in Geometrical Progression or, briefly, in G. P. In 
such a series one has to multiply every preceding term by the same - 
constant number (e.g., by 8 in the above case) to get the succeeding 
term. On the other hand, a series of terms, like I, 4, 7, IO, 13, etc., 
is said to be in Arithmetical Progression or simply in A. P. In such 


a series one has to add to every term the same constant number (e.g. 
3 in the above instance) to get the next term. 


` 
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Bx xixi ass eus e SHB | 
ete; etc.* i 


Here the series of stimuli is in G. P., the constant multiplie | 
being 44 and the series of sensations is in A. P., the constant | 
number added: being 1, ie. the least perceptible increment | 
which Fechner regards as the unit of sensation. It is to be notai | 
that the constant multiplier is different in the case of differen! | 
sensations, e.g., $$ in the case of pressure-sensation as seet i 
above, 103400 in the case of light-sensation and 44 in the case d | 
sound. = i 

Limitation of Weber’s Law:— 


s a) Weber’s Law fails towards the threshold- and tt 
height of sensibility and is true only for moderate intensities. 

(b) Even then the law 
not absolutely true, 


» Objections to Fechner? 
sensations: — 


is only approximately verified and 


. mi 
s Law and his method of measutils 
3 


/2. Secondly, 
pounds. A stron 


: & sensation j : PE 
A sensation is not divisible Srna a multiple of weaker ont | 
false to say that : 


one sensation + nnn S0 it is psychologic | 
many units or parts, On 18 greater than another bY | 


Sut, sensations are not ont 


F te sensation increases i 
of numbers 1, 2, 3, etc., on the id frensa t0 the increasing fail 
on the sao ers OF the constant mas, seusstion we have an increta, 
on the side of stimulus, © multiplier, identical with the fom 


Sa eS 
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Thus we find that the law. as Weber left it is more fault- 
less than as formulated by Fechner. We may here note that 
the law as finally stated by Fechner now generally passes as 
Weber’s law. But we have seen its real author is Fechner and 
hence it is really Fechner’s law. It is best probably to call it, 
as Stout does, the Weber-Fechner Law, a name which conveys 
the real idea that it is Weber’s law as modified by Fechner. 


` The Weber-Fechner Law is also called the Psycho-Physical 


Law, i.e., the law stating the relation between a sensation, 
which is a psychical or menta] state, and the stimulus, which 
is its physical or material condition. This law forms the sub- 
ject of investigation of a whole science called. Psycho-Physics. 


This in itself is an indication of the great importance of the 
law. Its real significance lies further in the fact that it is a 
definite application of the experimen- 
tal method of mathematica] measure- - 
ment to the domain of mind, It 
establishes a sort of quantitative correlation between mind and 
matter, 


Importance of Weber's 
Law. 


4$ 7. Classification of Sensations, Having considered the 
characters of sensations in general, we may now consider 
Three kinds- of at those of the different classes . of sen- 
tions, Organic, Special sations in some detail, Sensations: 
and Motor. are roughly divided, according to the 
kinds of organs through which they are produced, into three 
classes.— RET 
(1) Organic sensations which rise out of conditions -seated 
within the organism or body -itself, especially out of ‘the chang- 
ing states and functions of the internal organs which garry on 
the work of life, i.e., the organs of digestion, circulation, and 
respiration—the stomach and the intestines, the heart, arteries 


and veins, the lungs and other viscera. 


(2) Special sensations which arise out of the action of 


€ special sense-organs, namely, 
the eye, ear, tongue, nose and skin, As we know there are 
five classes of them corresponding to these five Senses, namely, 
sight, sound, taste, smell and touch. i 
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(8) Motor or muscular sensations which are due | 
changes in the organs oj movement, namely, muscles, tendon; 


and joints. j 
g 8. Organic sensations, Internal changes described faba 
produce currents along sensory nerves which’ reaching 
brain give rise to organic sensations, 
Kinds of Organic Sen: We may: enumerate the following kinds { 
sations. of organic sensations :— | 


“3. Those that are localisable, e.g., the sensations of cuts, — 
Localisable, vaguely burns, bruises and sores in particular | 


eer ang a parts of the body. 


2. Those that are only vaguely localisable, e.g., sensations 

. due to the functions of particular organs, viz., liver, stomach, 
heart, lungs, etc. It is specially abnormal functions or dis 
orders that give rise to sensations, Normal or healthy functions ~ 


= never probably give rise to sensations, except after illness by | 
way of contrast, A 


ario 


< 8. Those that are not localisable in any part of the boty 
These are sensations due to the general condition of the orgal- | 
ism as a whole affecting the nerve-endings in all: parts of the 
body collectively. These mingle into one total sensation call 
common sensibility or the coenzsthesis (Stout). The feeling 
of comfort or discomfort accompanying this common sensibility 
are called vital feelings (Hoffding.) | 
Such general sensations or total states will include— 


ee a) 


removal of the stomach’? (Stout). 
neue, Weakness, drowsiness. and ee 
of freshness, vigour and general W 


(b) Sensations of fa 
opposites, namely, those 
“being, , 

Characteristics of or : r 2 
tant features of organic ganic sensations :—The most jmp 


other sensations are the ite mark them off frm 


<1. They are roughly sveari,. - 
not. connected with F 2 al ona, internally initiated and i 
z] e 
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But some of them ont 
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apparently at least initiated from without, e.g., those due to a 
bruise or a wound, Still even in these cases "We may say that 
the external causes first produce changes in the internal tissues 
and organs and then give rise to sensations. š 

2. The most distinctive character of organic sensations is 
that they are the barometers of the bodily life informing us of 
the healthy or unhealthy condition of our own body. But, on 
the other hand, they tell us little of the external world, their 
knowledge-giving value, being thus very slight. 

3. They are the most primitive sensations, present pro- - 
bably even in the lowest forms of life, e.g., in the tiniest worms. 

A. They are in general vague and not easily distinguishable 
from one another. or 

5. They often accompany and colour special sensations, ` 
when the stimuli causing the latter lead to organic changes; 
thus the grating of a slate pencil often ‘sets our teeth on edge,’ 
a bitter taste sometimes causes nausea, the shrill whistle of a.. 
Steam engine induces an unpleasant bodily sensation. = 

6. They are the important conditions of our happiness 
and misery and even of our will and conduct in life. For bodily 
pleasures and pains, which are due to organic sensations, play”. 
a conspicuous part in our total happiness and misery. The 
cheerful disposition of a healthy -man is largely due to the 
agreeable bodily sensations, A dyspeptic, again, is a miserable 
creature largely because of painful organic sensations. Besides, 
Organic sensations are at the root of bodily wants and appetites 
(e.g., cravings for food, drink, intoxication, and cravings 
connected with sex), and these cravings, in their turn, often ` 
determine our. express desires and actual conduct. ‘Thus the 
drunkard’s thirst for liquor, which is nothing but organic sen- 
sation, itself generated by past vicious habit, produces a 
vehement desire ending in actual drinking, es 

$. 9. Special sensations and „their characteristics. The 
- distinctive characters of specia] - sensations as compared with 
organic ‘ones are the following :—T. They have special end- 
-Organs (i.e., senses at the outer ends of sensory nerves) adapted 
; to Teceive special kinds of forces outside the body, e.g., light, 
Sound, etc, 2. They are clearly distinguishable from one 
another and localisable in the external world, 8, They 
admit of various kinds and degrees. 4. They have a highly 
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tive or knowledge-giving character. Thus we come 


cogni = ; i 
: diverse qualities of things, e.g., -their colon 


Jearn all the 
sound, smell, etc., 
special sensations. | 
We may now take up the different kinds of specia] sensa. ` 
tions, beginning with those supplying the least knowledge of the | 
external world and ending with those. which contribute the | 
-greatest amount of such knowledge. © _ | 
$ 10. Taste. Its organ is the upper surface of the.tongue, 
scattered over which are a number of prominences called | 
papillae. Within the cavities of the | 

Organ of Taste—its larger papillae. are budlike clusters of | 
pai cells ‘called gustatory bulbs—the real | 
organs of taste. From these issue! nerve-fibres which combine | 

_ to form the gustatory nerve. But the different parts of the | 
I. tongue are not equally sensitive to all tastes; the tip is espe | 
cially sensitive to sweetness, the edges to acidity and: the bas | 
to bitterness. Its stimulus is some.’ 
iR fluid or soluble substance that reacts | 
chemically on the contents of the papillae. Taste is thus prt 
eminently the chemical sense.. | 

: The kinds of 

_ Salt, acid and bit 
Kinds of Taste. up—and hence confounded—(a) With k: 

E 


| 
i 


from the corresponding varieties of the 2 | 


Its stimulus, 


pure taste-sensations are mainly four, sWeth | 


“salt 
Its other features, à foods involve both taste and orga | 


: sensati tas 
Pens are:—They sations, Other features of, be 


are very Vague and not clearly : 
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guisbable from one another. They are subject to the law of 
relativity in the sense that they are modified by contrast like 
colours. Thus salt by contrast makes ‘distilled water taste 
sweet, : 

e§ 11. Smell. Its organ is a membrane lining part of the 
nasal cavity and composed of a layer of cylindrical cells whose 
outer ends are exposed to currents of . 
air aud inner ends give out nerve- 
fibres which combine to form the ol- 
factory nerve.” Its stimulus is some 
‘vapour or gas acting on the olfactory cells chemically (or 
mechanically ? ). : 

The different possible shades of smell are numerous, but 
they are so vague, and indistinguishable that they can neither 

Rt Saeed be accurately named’ nor classified. 
ture with touch, organic’ Their knowledge-giving value is about 
sensations and common as little as that of taste. They also are 
peasibility, ae . apt to be blended with—(a) Tactual 
‘sensation of nostrils, as in the case of the smell sensation of 
ammonia or of snuff; (b) Organic sensations of the respiratory 
system, e.g., certain smells stimulate respiration and -certain 
others have a choking effect; and (c) Common sensibility, e.g., 
` some smells have an exhilarating and others a depressing effect 
on the organism. as a whole. ; ; 

a § 12. Cutaneous Sensations. There are four classes of 
cutaneous sensations or skin-sensations, namely, (1) sensations `. 
Of touch proper, pressure or contact; (2) those of heat and 
warmth; (8) those of.cold and coolness; ` (4) those of pain. _ 
‘Their common organ the skin consists of three layers: (1) the 

outer” layer or epidermis which is an 

‘Organ of Touch—layers insensitive covering, (2) the fleshy and 

of the skin, . awe Feat 

sensttive middle layer and (8) the 

‘inmost layer composed ój fat. From the sensitive middle layer: 

issue nerve-fibres which run together to form stouter nerves. 

- The mode of stimulation is something 

like the following: when something 

Presses down, warms, cools or pricks the epidermis, the nerve- 
endings beneath it are excited, and when the sensory current . 

thus produced reaches the brain, there is the sensation of touch, 
heat, cold or pain as the case may be. ; - 


Organ of Smell. 


Its stimulus, 


Mode of stimulation. 


ef et mw wise 
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`- But the minute exploration of the skin by.pointed objec, : 
. has revealed that its structure is not uniform: it has hem | 


- ` mapped out mto a multitude of tiny 


Distinct spots. for spots of four different classes, ead, | 


‘touch, heat, cold’ and class having its special form of eng | 


‘pain sensations. _ ` ‘organ and giving only one of the above 
‘four kinds of- cutaneous sensations. The adequate stimulus for | 
touch-spots is mechanical pushing or pulling, that for heat 


` spots and cold-spots the raising and lowering respectively of 


temperature, and that for pain-spots damage or threatened | 
‘damage to the skin with the ends of nerves in it. Sometimes | 
a spot may respond to an inadequate stimulus, but even when | 
it does so, it yields its own characteristic sensation. Thu | 


` when a touch-spot is* pierced with a fine needle, the sensation | 


is not one of pain but that of mere pressure. ‘When a single | 


_ .cold spot is stimulated with a temperature of 100-110 degree | 


Fahrenheit, it responds with its regular sensation of cold. “Ths | 
cold sensation from a warm stimulus is called ‘*The paradox- 


` cal cold sensation’?,?’ (Woodworth). These different kinds o | 


‘Spots are not evenly distributed in all parts -of the skin. | - 
The tips of fingers are Specially rich in touch-spots, the cheek | 
in heat-spots and the cornea in pain-spots (Stout). It should | 
„be noted that pain’ sensations are not simply disagreeable like | 

ns, but their unpleasantness has a pe i! 


many other sensatio 


stinging, smarting or pricking character, 


~ Character of touch proper. Touch-sensation propel * 


the. sensation of 

Kaper Pressure or contact. It i tain how fat 
. pure touch-sensations admit of dif eo ee the 
differences of pressure-sensati, 


| 


a 
$ 


i 
| 
5 


è quantity and is thus, * f 


oH 
j 


: Mixtutre of touch with ©0-existence 


muscular, organic ; 3 : 
_temperature eee pand differences in kind or quality ™ 


g j 
» Sensations of hard and soft» samot : 


under touch is tickling, ` 
&.° But this is ale i 
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partly tactual, but largely organic. The difference between 
dry and moist touch, again, is as much a difference of tempe- 


- rature as of simple contact. Thus touch, like taste and smell, 


is seldom pure. Probably the only qualitative differences of” 
pure touch are those of local signs already explained. The 
local discriminativeness of touch differs in different parts of thé’ 
body, it being most acute in the tips of fingers, the tip of the 

. tongue and the lips (Héffding). The differences of local signs 
are due to the special structures of the’ tactual nerves and . 
papillae of different localities of the skin. They help us, as we 
shall see, in localising touch-sensations in different parts of the 
body and they together with extensity contribute to our notion 
of space. 

The sense of tcuch is first in order of evolution and one 
of the most important sources of our: knowledge of the external 
world, 

» § 13. Hearing or Audition, The organ of hearing, the 
Ear, consists of three portions, viz., (1) The external ear or ~ 

: auricle, (2) the middle ear or tympanum 

and (8) the internal ear or labyrinth. 


Auriele 

Middle Ear - Chain of Bones 

aie, Semi circular’ 
TON) Canals . 


Kestzbule: 


membrane Fustachian * 
Tube’ 


FIG. 9.—SECTION OF THE EAR. 

- (1) The external ear consists of (i) the 

eso utee Fe as nie part of the ear outside the head 

and (ii) the ear-hole or meatus leading in from it and closed at 
the inner end by the membrane of the tympanum or drum. _ 

2. Drum , (2) The tympanum or drum of the ear 

5 i is an irregular cavity in the temporal 

bone, communicating with the throat and nostrils by a passage: 


a 
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called the Eustachian tube, and having—(i) an elastic nae 
brane at the outer end, (ii) a chain of three bones inside, | 
_ stretching from this membrane to another membrane at the ne | 
end, the three bones being (a) the hammer bone, (b) the ani ` 
bone, and (c) the stirrup bone, the last pressing upon (ii) the | 


F 


FIG. 10. 
inner membrane 
the bony labyrin 


THE CHAIN OF THREE BONES (MAGNIFIED). | 


> (8) The bony labyrinth behind the drut 
3. Labyrinth, 1S a winding hollow tube filled with | 


particles calleq eax? 
: “st oe ioe ae 
_ namely, (i) the vesti ce and consisting of three portions | 


eel eS Le Tet 


SES: Se Eat 


Semi- circul ap f 
Canals i | 
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the top of the vestibule and (iii) the cochlea, - the shell-like 
inner end of-the labyrinth. The cochlea contains a membrane 
called the basilar membrane, which is like a long flexible tape 
running through the middle of its winding tube, and support- 
ing on its upper surface a row of hairlike cells, thousands in 
‘number. These cells contitute the real organ of hearing, 
called the organ of carti. From the nerve-célls of corti issue 
nerve fibres mainly composing the auditory nerve. The mode 
oj stimulation of the ear is of the fol- 
lowing nature. Waves’ of air being 
focussed by the outer ear strike on the outer membrane of 
the drum and set it vibrating; the vibrations are communicat- 
. ed through the chain of bones, the inner membrane and the 
‘contents of the labyrinth to the auditory nerve, which carries 
the disturbance to the brain resulting finally in the. sensations 
of sound. 


Mode of „stimulat ion. 


Helmholtz has a very ingenious and interesting theory re- 
garding the function of the basilar membrane in hearing. 
; This membrane is like a soft elastic 
Helmholiz’s Resonance tape having fibres crosswise, fastened 
Theory of Audition. . to bone on either side and winding ` 
: through the spiral. passage of the 
cochica from its bottom to its apex. It is narrowest at the 
bottom andi widest at the apex, the widening being gradual. 
Tn other words, its cross fibres became gradually longer and: 
longer from the bottom to the apex. “Sound waves dashing. 
into the ear finally throw the liquid of the cochlea into 
z ripples, which in turn make the fibres of the basilar membrane 
vibrate. Now sounds of high pitch will produce short waves 
in the liquid, and these in turn will set the short fibres of 
the membrane near the bottom vibrating. Conversely, sounds 
of low pitch will throw the Jong fibres near the apex into 
vibration. What happens is somewhat like the sympathetic 
resonance or echoing of one stringed. musical instrument when 
another nearby is actually playedi on, the like strings of both 
Vibrating in unison. So each distinct pitch has a separate 
adequate mechanism in. the, basilar membrane, for sending its . 
‘Special sort of stimulation to the brain for producing a distinct 
nd .of sensation. Helmholtz’s theory is supported by facts: 
men suffering from deafness to high pitch are found on post- 
Mortem, examination to have the bottom of ‘their cochleas 
damaged and vice versa.* 
t mo ae 
* ? g = A : 
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Characteristics of sound and their physical causes:— 


1. As to the quantity of sound-sensation we have to cop | 

sider its (a) intensity, (b) extensity and (c) protensity o | 

- duration, (a) The intensity or: ioug | 

aE extensity ness of sound depends on the height of | 

the waves of air which strike the 

drum of the ear; the higher the waves the louder the sound, | 

(b) The extensity of 7 
sound, ‘according to 
Dr. Stephen*, de- 
pends on the number - 

or area of sounding ` 

objects. The sound A 


omen nn nn and 


of sea-waves or a mw y n 


peal of thunder is i 
` more extensive than m n—length of the wave A; xy—height | 

the ticking of a clock of A. | 

or chirping of a bird. 

But it is doubtful if 

these are not differ- 

ences of the quality - 

Or kind of sounds, 

Ty: any case, .the ex- Bc Ra ` 

tensity of sound is ` 

far om very promj- c a—length of the wave B; op—height 

nent, (c) Sound-  ofB. 

sensations have more F'S. 12—inTENsITy anp PITCH ILLUSTRATE: 


or less duration B 
j . d The wave A is high than the wave ni 
And they being essen. ieee gives a louder sound an 2 
iall; i atter. = But A i ively lon 
Pally Successive, they therefofe slower, 5 wii B b Y shorter u 
are competent to give pitch rapid. So B gives a sound of hig™ 


; ; than A, 
. us the notion of : 


RET. 


poms. SS Rs a eae 


eee 
-. 


g but duration and succession. cbs 
aes of sound, it will include (a) the ae, 

armony and discord of sound-sensati" | 
Ay 


2: As to the qualit 
{b) timbre, A 


* Elements of Anal 
the Calcutta University. ical Psychology by late Prof. Henry Step?” 
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(a) The pitch or toné of sound is its 
place in the musica] scale, and it de- 
pends on wave-length or the rapidity of . 
‘vibrations: the quicker and shorter the waves, the higher the 
‘pitch. The pitch of sound is not to be confounded with its 
loudness. ‘Thus one may sing in a very high pitch, though 
‘singing in a whispering tone. Conversely, the bull’s bellow, — 
notoriously loud as it is, is of quite a low pitch. In-order to 
‘produce the sensation of sound the vibrations of air per second 
‘must not be less than 20 or more than about 22000 (Stout). 
: (b) The timbre (French timbre=German klang) of sound: is 
that peculiar quality which . distinguishes one voice from 
another and the sound of one musical instrument (say violin) 
from that of another (say harmonium), though they dre of the 
same pitch and intensity. It is the additional tone combined 
‘with a fundamental tone. It is due to secondary vibrations 
combined with fundamental „ones. (c) Sounds of different 
pitches and timbres occurring together or in close succession 
‘are said to be in harmony when they produce an agreeable , 
effect on consciousness, and they are said to be in discord 
“when they are disagreeable. Sounds characterised by harmony: 
are called muscial sounds and those marked by discord: or dis- 
sonance are noises. In the former “‘vibrations run on continu- 
ously”? and ‘rise and fal] gradually.” In the latter, vibrations 
„are of the nature of “unconnected shocks, beginning and end- 
ing abruptly” (Stephen)*. We can distinguish many varieties 
‘of Hoises, such as the rustling of leaves, pattering of rain; 
‘prattling of a river, murmur of the sea, croaking of frogs, cack- 
‘ling of geese and so on. Human specch is also a kind of noise: 


' One part of the ear is not concerned with hearing.at all, 
but performs an interesting, though unsuspected, function: the 
portion of the internal ear consisting of the vestibule and the 

; semicircular canals is the sense of head 

eee ane Of head position and movement and hence of 

the equilibrium of the body as a whole. 

The stimulation of these, especially the canals, causes sensation 
informing us how the head: lies or in what direction it is moving: 
and thus makes us aware how far the balance of the body is 
OO 
* Ibid.“ ees re 5 Eee 


` Pitch, timbre, har- 
mony and noise, 
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' being kept up or upset at any moment: Any position of the | 
head rakes the water and the otoliths in these hollow tub, | 
press upon the hair cells in a certain way and any Movement | i 
of the head causes the back flow of the water with the Otoliths - 
- dashing against, those- cells. The result in either case iş the | 
stimulation of the ends of sensory nerves in -them with th - 
consequent excitation of the brain giving rise to a sensation, | 
Such ‘sensation in turn leads to the necessary muscular adjust- | 
ments for maintaining the equilibrium of the body. So Watson | 
calls this sensibility the equilibration scnse.* The sense is bet 
excited by whirling, ‘swinging, turning somer-saults and sudden | 
jerks of any sort. The three canals lying in three different | 
planes at right angles to ene another are admirably suited to j 
register movements of :the head in al] directions by virtue od 
the back flow in one or the other-of them. Our muscular sens | 
of course co-opèrates with the internal ear as a sense of the 

` position and movement of the head, but the importance of the | 
latter is established beyond dispute by the disabilities of persons | 
m whom the Organ is damaged and also by’ experiments with 
ndfolded subjects Seated in rocking or rotating chairs.t . | 


A word is needed here regarding binaural hearing? « 
rearing with two ears. The simultaneous stimulation of both i 
the cars, besides magnifyi | 


iti n ing, the sensation, also gives us ® | 
s eikonal facility of distinguishing the right and left direction l 
S paraang object. For the right car perceives more of { 
ae Coming from. the right hand side and vice versa. | 

28 14., Sight.—The Eye, 
(1) the optical apparatus 


| 
| 


e, the organ of sight, includes bot | 

l for producing sensations of light ™ 

The Eye, . colour and (2) the: muscular appara 
the eye. (1):"Dhe or Movement and accommodation | | 
subi a The parts of the eye-ball, which form its opt! 

; ated in order from the front wat") 
Its parts, .  &Te:—(i) the` -sclerotic or the t8": . 

Opaque and white covering of the of 

ng in the front closed by a transpa 


1 
J 
i 
i 
i 
4 


when enumer 


ball with a round open 
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substance called the cornea; (ii) the aqueous humour, a liquid 
immediately behind. the cornea; (iii) the iris, a round black 
disc at some distance from the cornea with a hole in the centre 


Lens 


: Humour 
Ciliary 


muscle Jå 1! SAN . . 
Íris i T La 
Pupil 
Cornea 
Aqueous EJF- Petina 
Humour Nee SOY 3° Chavold 


= Selerotic 


FIG, 13.—THE EYE (CROSS-SECTION); 


called the pupil; (iv) the lens, a soft transparent substance 
behind the iris, fastened to the wall of the eye by means of 
ciliary muscles and ciliary processes; (v) vitreous humoitr,. 
another liquid behind the lens; (vi) the retina, the sensitive 
screen behind. all these, consisting of „many layers of nerves. 
and nerve cells: in the first layer the fibres of the optic nerve,’ ` 
which enters into the eye-bal] from: behind, are spread out, 
while the last or hindermost layer consists of rods and cones— 
the real organs-of vision; the point of the retina at which the 
optic nerve enters is called the blind’ spot as it is insensitive to 
light, and the spot’ in it which is most sensitive is called the 
yellow spot, its centre being known as the Jovea centralis; (vii) 
then behind the retina the choroid, a black layer between the . 
` retina and the sclerotic, the outermost coat already described, 
` the function of the choroid being to absorb the excess 
of light; (viii) and last of all the optic nerve coming out ‘of 
the retina,’ piercing the choroid and the sclerotic. To describe 
the parts of the eye-ball in another `way. The eye consists of _ 
(a) three coats, namely, the sclerotic coat outside all, the 
horoid coat within it and the retina within the orad, and 
(bp three humours within, namely, the aqueous humour, the 


$ lens and, thecutsgeemduanvanrcouL Sr, ENaRESY is 2ni trans- 
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parent portion of the sclerotic in front and the iris only a con | 
nuation of the choroid. (2) The muscular apparatus of the.. | 

; includes—(a) Inside the eye-ball, H | 
‘Muscles of the eye. ciliary process and muscle, a beh i 
round the lens, regulating the convexity of the lens, making it 
more convex or bulging when seeing near things and less con. | 
vex, i.e., flatter when seeing distant things. (b) Outside the | 
eye-ball, six muscles, namely, four recti for turning the eye 
straight up and down, right and left, and two obliqui for rolling 
the eye obliquely or corner-wise, : 


The. mode of stimulation of the eye is the following: Wave | 

of ether entering the eye-ball through the transparent cornea | 

~ and humours pass through the pupil, and, being focussed by th, 
` lens, impinge on the retina and stimulate the ends of the optic | 
nerve there. The excitation then travels through this nerve to | 
the brain centres giving rise to the sensation of light. Thus | 
When an orange is seen, the rays of light (i.e., waves of ether) 
Teflectéd from the surface of the orange are focussed or cok | 


ye 
centrated on some spot of the retina in the manner described; 


a thus a very small image—probably. microscopic—of the | 
2 a F formed there.. This causes an excitation of that spot | 
S » oeng carried to the brain, results in the sensation % 
yellow which we have, when seeing an orange. | 
Sensati 

ensations of the “eye and their peculiarities.—They ate 


of two kinds: 1) li à % : nd | 
(9) miecalie D ) ght-sensations or optical sensations ê i 


sation - the. | 
muscles of the eye, s resulting from the movements of ®- 
_ Qualities or kinds 


i 
are divided into two bro 


} 


T optical sensations-—Light-sensti 
ad classes: (1) th tral tin 
Ti ari ose of neu 
vei ae ae es Called also brightness sensations si. j 
spectrum, =e (2) those of colours. The neutral u ; 
are white, black and interme | 


A white light of the sun is passed tiro 
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colours to be primary, viz., violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow; 
orange and red. Putting together the initial 
letters we get the mnemonic word vibgyor. 
All the other colours of the spectrum can be 
had by mixing two or more of these seven. ` 
Thus if yellow-rays and green rays are mixed 
we get yellow-green; when blue and green 
are mixed we have blue-green. The spec- 
trum contains all the colours found in nature 
except purple which can be got by mixing. 
the terminal colours, red and violet, White 
light can be obtained not only by recombin- 
ing all the colours of the spectrum, but also . Orange 
sometimes by mingling three and even two Red’ 
colours. Any two colours which being = 
mingled produce the sensation of white are Fic. 14—SPECTRUN - 
said to be complementary in relation to each other, Thus red 
is complementary to bluish-green and yellow to indigo-blue 
(see Fig. 15). 


Indigo 
Blue 


Green 


Spectrum 


Yeliow 


But opinions vary greatly as to the number of ultimate 
simple colours: few rest contented with the traditional seven. 
R Some believe in three and others in 
aaa tone ee four primary colours (see below). But 

A the true view seéms to be that held by ` 
- Wundt, namely, that such distinctions of colours as primary 
or simple and derivative or compound are arbitrary, Subjec- 
tively every shade of colour is perceived as: simple. But 
objectively every colour is in a sense compound, for it can be 
formed by mixing two neighbouring colours on either side of 
it in the spectrum, Even white, though objectively a com- 
pound, is simple’ as sensation. White, black or grey, 1.€., 
neutral tints may exist independently of colours. Every colour 
is as a rule more or less tinged with white, black or jnterme- 
diate greys, that is, a colour is seldom saturated ‘or. pure. 
Every colour, bende! has its: complementary which being 
mixed with it gives rise to white. Another important point 
worth noting is that the series of colours is circular rather than 
rectilinear, ‘for violet and red situated at the opposite ends of 


the spectrum far from: being opposed in nature are really very 
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‘milar to each other. 
similar a straight liue. These relation ‘| 


- sented by “a circle rather than 


+ 


So the colour series should be inal 


Black | 


Fig. 15— ` ; : 3 ` 
J— RELATIONS OF COLOURS (WUNDT’S DIAGRAM MODIFIED). 


re ee ana the Jaws of their mixture can vet] | 
Wundt’s diacran* y the accompanying cone (adapted from | 

herè ten sie “). Out of infinite shades of colour we choo? 

green, aia nent ones, viz., violet, indigo, blue, blue-gte | 

them in Ses yellow, orange, red and purple and ple | 
the base of th z regular intervals round the circumference ° | 
black the apex me White forms the centre of the base and h 
namely, those co the cone. . While pure or saturated colour | 
the circumfer comparatively free from white, are placed at 
On the line ey the whitish tinge of every colour is plac 
‘Similarly the d ae that colour with white at the ce™ 
Joining it with the shades of a colour are placed on the i 
illustrate this. apex. The positions of rose and dark-gr J 
Site to each bihe ts ntary colours are here placed op? i 
denoted by the sixth £ complementary of each colour pele 
“A Name from it. The colours are arrange $ 


[i 
j 
“. 
i 


_* Wundt’s Human an 
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. Stimuli for the quality 
` and. intensity of light, of the spectrum are the longest and .- 
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according to their similarity in .the order of the spectrum. 
White and black being diametrically opposed are placed at the 
opposite ends of the central line and grey in the middle of it. 
Only three colours are here added to the traditionaj list of 
seven, namely, purple outside the spectrum. and two additional 
shades of the centra] colour green, one bluish and the other 


yellowish. Thus to remember the series we have to change the - 


mnemonic word vibyyor to vibs*yorp -(g*= 3 shades of green, 
‘p=purple), 


As to the physical basis of light-sensation, we may, say 
that while light in general is caused by waves of ether, a-parti- 
cular quality of colour depends on the waye-length*or the 
rapidity of vibrations. Short waves are quick and long. ones 
are slow. The waves of red at one end 


« sensation. slowest (about 400 billions per -second) 


and those of the violet at the other end the shortest and most ... 


rapid (about 700 billions per secorid). Again the intensity or 


brightness of light is due to the height of the waves of ether. ° 


The higher the wave the brighter the light or the colour. 


Physiological theories of Light-sensation — 


In conclusion we may: briefly explain the two theories 

of light-sensations, both having a physiological basis, which 
Three retinal sub- hold the ground to-day. One of them 
stances and three pri- associated ‘with the names of Young 


aaa cid oe eae and Helmholtz maintains that there 


-rm =: 


and Helmholtz.) are only three primary colours, viz., — 


violet, green and red (i. es, the beginning,- centre and end of. 


vibgyor), . the sensations of which are aroused respectively 
by the stimulation of three- substances in the retina. When 


all the three substances are equally excited at the same time- 
we have the sensation of white, and when any two are _ 
Stimulated we have an sntecredints sensation of colour. 


-This theory has the merit of simplicity. Besides, it explains 
very well cases of red-blindness or green blindness. In these 
cases, the ‘substance in the retina correspouding to red or 
green may be supposed to be insensitive for some reason. 
But the theory ERS down on this very point. If. the 
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to involve the green-process 


. So. we come to th 


Leonardo and Hering. 
are : cipal colours, red, green, blue anj | 


Three retinal sub- yellow, and also two neutraj tints, 
black and ‘white, other colours being | 
ree pairs blends of these. There are thre: | 
substances in the retina, each capabk: 
black. (Leonardo and of two antagonistic processes of asst | 
Hering?) = |, milation and dissimilation (ja, 

* making and breaking), thus giving rise to ‘two Opposite or cor 

. plementary colour-sensations. Thus one substance produc; | 

; the pair red and green, another blue and yellow and still anothe i 
white and black. This theory is in accord with common usag | 
) which recognises these’ four colours as the most important. 
Secondly, it has no difficulty in explaining how a green-blin | 

or red-blind person can see white, the sensation “of whid 
according to this theory has a separate origin. Thirdly, it 
explains nicely the relation of complementary colours; ‘2 | 
when the opposite, processes. of the red-green substance ar 
simultaneously -aroused, they cancel each other, and we st 
neither green ‘Nor red but white, because the plack-wht | 
es is “always excited along with either .of the othe 

=a d EE eee aD its difficulties :—(1) Red-blindH | 
both being ae ought to go together according to s | 

: ed. with the same substance. But this | 

(2) It cannot account for all ol 


as is here 
there aan to pure blue, but to indigo-blue. (4) Iss f 
four colour, ee ground whatever for regarding thé je. 
theories is cone Primary, So neither of the physio | 

cortes is completely satistactory,* r. of 


* The autho = š - = k : ; w 
; and Ani “or is. indebted z : ~ 1, HW 
Find Panny cla P EG aiaei ao 
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Besides the above two classical theories, a third theory 
propounded by C. Ladd-Franklin, more plausible in certain 
respects and more in consonance with the theory of evolution, is 
now claiming our attention.* According to it the human 

: retina has passed through three stages 
. _add-Franklin Theory : of developnient And Pies distinet 
of Retinal Zones. aie dees ete 
. zones can be distinguished in it corres- 
ponding to the three stages. The innermost zone representing 
the latest stage of development is the area around the fovea 
centralis, abounding in cone cells. It is sensitive to all colours. 
The middle zone representing an intermediate stage of develop- 
ment is a belt round the first, sensitive only to white and black, 
yellow and blue, but not to red and green. The outermost zone 
is a belt round the second, consisting almost entirely of rod 
cells and having few cones. It belongs to the first stage of 
development and is sensitive only to black and white and insen- 
sitive to all colours. The retina of the totally colour blind man 
and those of some animals remain still in the primitive stage. 
Red-green-blind people are in the intermediate stage still and 
the central zone is not yet developed in them. But it must be ' 
admitted that the minute problems of colour-blindness and com- 
plementary colours, noticed above, are as little solved by this 
as by the last theory, the belief in four colours and two tints 
as fundamental being common to both. The existence of colour 
‘ zones in the retina is a fact definitely proved by: an instrument 
called the perimeter. t 


Extensity and local character of Light-sensation.—Visual 
sensations like those of touch have a marked extensity and 
distinct local character (see § 4 before), The extensity of 
' visual sensation seems to depend on the area of the. visible 
surface as well as on the area of the retina affected. - And the 
local character of a retinal sensation is determined by the 
exact spot of the retina where the object casts its image. Thus 
when the eye is fixed, objects occupying different positions in 
the field of vision (i.¢., in the whole of the visible space before 
us at any moment) will cast their’ images on different parts of 
the -retina and hence will produce visual sensations with differ- 
ent local signs. The eye is competent to yield the notion of 
Space, as we shall see, because of the extensity and local 
character of its light-sensations as.well as for its muscular 


Sensations, e 
*Vide Woodworth, Psychology, 1985, p. 378. i : 
TtVide Halliburton’s “WTandbook of Bkysiology and Biochemistry, 
» PP. 845-846. : 
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Other phenomena connected with i visual sensation, 

(a) Colour-blindness.—This means insensibility to colour, whig 

may be either total or partial, 

Colour-blindness. persons do not see any colour a 4 | 

The whole world is to’ them either white or black, They m 

totally colour-blind. Some, aguin, fail to see Only som | 
colours, e.g., red or green. This is a common case, They a - 
partially colour-blind, ‘Three or four per cent. of men are re. 
green-blind. Women are rarely so.* | 


(b) The Retina’s own Light:—‘‘In the total and continued | 
absence of external light, there still exists a field of greyit’ 
light-sensations,”? as when we open ou _ 
eyes‘in a dark room at ‘night. This 

called the retina’s own light. This is probably due to th’ 
stimulations of the visual centres of the brain by the circulatio | 
` of blood, ete. 


i 


Retina’s own light. 


(c) Positive and Negative AfterImage.—Uhe sensatin | 
due to the continued stimulation’ of: an organ even after th > 


oe stimu ; n ig call” 
Positive and Negative lus has been withdrawn i | 
After-Image. 


time. Again if wal ia gtey patch is seen for some li : 
sheet of 3 u; after gazing for half a minute at 2 i a 
portion of th < to a white wall, we turn to the adja% i 
negative aft e wall itself, it looks purple. These are co | 
in the e E “Tf immediately on waking from ° 
& the eye be directed to a window for an inst 4 


and then closed, an i pale: 
. and dark sashes, ieee of the window with its bright E 


the object, “will renin te Parts being of the same co o5 i 
Positive after-image (Stou or an appreciable time.” 


t from Forster), If, after 2%" 
* í 
TO Need ror ba Rentap" 
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-at a lamp at night, one hold a book between it and the eyes, he 
will see a positive after-image of the light on the book. The 
positive after-image, however, is very shortlived and quickly ` 
changes into the negative. 


(d) Effects of contrast—Relativity and the effect of con- 
trast are also promminent features of visual sensation, ‘In 
general, a colour in any part of the 
field of view tends to tinge the adjoin- 
ing parts with its complementary colour.’’* Small squares of 
the same grey paper, placed on sheets of coloured paper, red, 
green, yellow and blue, respectively, arranged side by side, 
look tinged with the corresponding complementary ` colours, 
when compared with oné another; e.g., that on the red sheet 
appears greenish and so on, 


Contrast of colours. 


The effect of contrast is also noticeable among successive 
visua] sensations. On entering a dimly lighted room from 
the bright sunlight, everything looks dark. Any colour, seen 
- immediately after-its complementary, looks more saturated 
than otherwise. Thus red appears redder after bluish green. 


(e) Dark-adaptation and colour-adaptation—On entering 
a dark room from a lighted place, we at first see nothing, 
Deas but gradually things there become 
ark-adaptation and more and more visible as our eyes 
epee become accommodated to darkness. 
This is dark-adaptation, Similarly, when a coloured light, 
red, green or yellow, is introduced into a’ room, all things 
there appear dyed with that particular colour. After a little 
while, however, the eyes get adapted to it, and things appear 
in their natural colours as if they were in white light. This 
is colour-adaptation, 


(f) Retinal unity and rivalry in binocular vision.—Wher 
` We see with both the eyes, as we usually do, the two retinas 
U. function as one. So when the cor- 
a tae See of responding portions of the two 

retinas, say the- yellow spots in both, 


* Stout, Manual, p. 279. 
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are stimulated by two similar objects, one sensation iş A 
duced and hence only one object 1s seen. This may ‘| 
verified by looking steadfastly at the adjoining figure vi | 


Fic, 16.—RETINAL UNITY. 


holding the book near the eyes, without making any eat, 
however, to see the circles. The circles will then mingle int 
one. But two dissimilar objects exciting the similar parts d 
the retinas will produce an interesting phenomenon known] 
retinal rivalry. The objects will appear in the same piti 
superimposed upon one another, now one and now the ou 
being prominent. This can be seen by looking at the adjoint: 


circles, differently striped, in the same manner as at *i 
ie 


! 
the two retin att 
by dissimilarity.* Only the unity here is somewhat sg | 

: i ; p 
Consciousness. — zs organs or et 
bands of flesh composed of bundles oj 


: . Fic, 17-—REtinaL RIVALRY. i 
above b i i al 
lank circles, Such rivalry is also due to the sy : 


§ 15. Muscle. 
Muscles are elastic 


¢ 


¢ 
idtizedinvesentrHlisaste™ 
sychology, p. 188. 


._*Cf. Woodworth aieas 
this viec EfjakamandaMa Taal . 
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each about 1/500th. of an inch in 
diameter and consisting in turn of 
minute fibrils. Muscles are of two kinds, voluntary and in- 
voluntary, according as they ate or are not under the com- 
mand of will. Voluntary muscles are striped crosswise. We 
have such muscles in the limbs and the trunk of the body. As 
attached ‘to the skeleton they are called skeletal muscles. 
Involuntary muscles are smooth or unstriped and are found in 
the viscera, e.g., the stomach, the intestines, ete. The bundles 
of fibres contain the ends of both sensory and motor nerves. 
At the ends of a muscle are binding tissues called tendons which 
generally fasten them to bones near joints. The mode of 
operation of a muscle.—When the out-going currents of nerve- 

vis force enter into the fibres, they -and . 
heir mode of opera- with them the muscle as a whole 

shrink. In the case of limbs, the 

muscle by its contraction pulls inwards the bone to which 
it is fastened, thus bending the limb -at the joint. When, 
again, the current ceases, the muscle is relaxed and the limb 
resumes its original position. Thus limbs move. Then when 
“the changes caused in a muscle and the connected tendons 
and joints by such movements are communicated by means 
of in-going currents to the brain, muscular sensation is 
` produced. Thus muscles: are both effectors and receptors. 


Structure of muscles. 


Relation of Muscular Sensations to Organic and Special 
Sensations.—Muscular sensations are often classed with organic 
Sensations, as both arise from: changes inside the body and 
both lack specialised sense-organs, and further as muscular 
Sensations are accompanied and modified by organic sensations 
(e.g., fatigue). But, as Stout points out, they are more 
vitally connected with special sensations. For muscular sen- 
Sations, like special sensations and unlike organic ones, give 
Us more knowledge: of the externa] world than of the condition 
Of the body. Considering all things, however, muscular sensa- 
tions should be regarded as forming a class by themselves, 


Characteristics of | Muscle-Consciousness—Active Con. 
Sciousness and Kinaesthetic Sensation. (1) Its factors.— 
Muscle-consciousness or muscle-feeling means the conscious- 
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; ness of putting forth energy when a 

den ane Peele: move @ limb as well as the SeNsation | 
consciousness. resulting from: the changes in musde | 
tendons and joints in conséquénce of such a movement, j, 
contains thus an active element and a passive one. (a) Ty! 
active element consists in a consciousness Of activity or of Putting 
forth energy. This is sometimes wrongly called the sensatin 
or feeling of innervation, (b) The passive element is a seny. | 
tion produced by the changes in the muscles, tendons ai | 
joints in consequence of movement.. This is called motor a 
kinaesthetic sensation; it includes, besides muscle-sensatia | 
proper due to the contraction and relaxation of muscles, aly’ 
joint-sensation arising from the sliding and friction of jot 
tendon-sensations owing to the tension or straining of tendon, | 
and skin-sensation due to the tension and -compression of th 

skin, It isto be noted that when we ourselves move our limbs | 

both the-above elements are present. On the other han, 

when our-limbs are moved by others, or when our muscles at | 

involuntarily contracted owing to cramp or electric shot 

only the passive element is present. The former experien | 

is muscle-consciousness in a complete sense, while the latte 

ìs merely motor or kinaesthetic sensation, ti 


__(2) Quality of muscle-consciousness.—The quality | 
kind of muscular consciousness Will be determined by that ©. 


KO an ` its passive element, its active elent | 
consciousness; being always of about the same. tt 
Three classes of muscular, wt 
Sensations May be distinguished ~o i 
Muscle-feelings of Sensations of position, namely, yi 
positi i . : 1) 
end ianed movens PAE sensations of the Ny, 
muscles, tendons, joints 2° |. 
to rest in a particular position: | 
ee coe Aes Companied by active consciousness: y] 
will be unvarying and monotono A 


ee or unimpeded movement whi ; 
í 
| 


kinaesthetic, 


b Fa rhythm of the muscles 
s O . . e 3 
or may not be accomnani (as in walking). . Thes er 
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as the movement is active or passive, that js, according as it 
is executed by oneself or by others. Besides, these sensations 
will differ in kind and degree according to (i) the direction 
of mquvement (for different muscles are engaged in different 


directions), (i) the range of movement or distance traversed 


(the greater the distance, the greater and longer the exertion) ` 
and (iii) the velocity of movement. (c) The motor sensation 

of impeded movement or resistance is the. feeling of dead strain 

experienced in lifting, pushing, pulling or resisting a thing. 

It is of special importance as yielding the knowledge of the 

dynamical qualities of matter, e.g., impenetrability, weight and 

intertia. ` ; 


: (3) Degree or Intensity of muscle-consciousness.—The 
intensity of muscle-consciousness includes both the intensity of 
its active element and’ that of its passive element; the former 
consists in the amount of conscious effort or exertion and the 
latter consists in the degree of the passive sensations of tension, 


- heat, friction, fatigue, etc. 


(4) Eatensity of muscle-consciousness.—According to 
James, muscular sensations also differ in extensity; for 
example, the sensation due to the bending of a finger is less 
voluminous than that due to the bending of the knee. 


What is the Sense of Effort?—We may pause here a little - 
to briefly summarise a long-drawn controversy regarding the 
precise nature of the active element of muscle-consciousness, 
namely, the sense of effort which we have when performing a 
voluntary movement. Three views have been held :— 


(i) The first view (held by Wundt and others*) is that it 
is a peculiar sort of sensation called the sensation or feeling of 
innervation accompanying the outflow of nerve-current from 
an excited motor centre of the cortex towards the ccrrespond- 
ing muscle. It thus differs from an ordinary sensation which 
is caused by an incoming current. The main argument m 
support of such a view is that before performing a voluntary 
movement, such as lifting a weight or mounting a flight of 
steps, we are aware of the effort about to be made. But the 
existence of such a sensation has been definitely disproved by 
Dr. Cushing’s experiment with his two patients. The latter 
had the motor regions of their brains somehow exposed. By 


* Cf. James; Principles, II, p. 498. See also Héffding, Outlines, 
P. 119, for a slightly diferent view attributed to Joh. Miller. 
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; : | 
rectly stimulating those regions by gentle electric sho ! 
Eos anne through them passive movements of limbs. “et | 


they felt no effort and hence had no sensation of inneryay. - 
as they should have had according to the above theory,* tion, 


(ii) The second view held by James and others denig | 
the existence of the sensation of innervation and holds that | 
the sense of effort preceding movement can be fully explaing | 
by the ordinary motor sensations, actual or revived; and th | 
assumption of a special and separate kind of sensation is aby. | 
lutely uncalled for. According to this view, even belon 
performing a movement, e.g., lifting a weight, we ideally ant. | 
cipate the coming motor sensations and actually experienc: | 
some minor ones due to bodily pre-adjustment such as holdin | 
the breath. But even admitting the presence of these an 
making due allowance for them, there remains a feeling d | 
effort which is irreducible to any sensation. For great effort | 
May precede slight movement, as in threading a needle in tri 
light, and, conversely, feeble effort may be followed by violent 
movement, as in the gymnastic feats of a practised athlete. _ 


(iit) So we come to the third and : A | 

; correct view maintained | 
z Sort and Mcdougallt : the sense of effort is, in the main | 
no sensation at all, but it is essentially will or conation, though | 


1t ma : l 
atone accompanied by muscular contractions and moto 


| 
ensa | 
Sensatiı ; ] 
In alm ea ed Movement—Active and - Passive Sense- | 
: setatia i Special sensations, movements and museus 
we at ie them play an important part. ` In tasting 
© tongue, in smelling we sniff air and in heat" | 

we move the muscles of the t g sniff air and in | 


h 
and eyen the whole body, Meee, s well as the ai 


The eye is supplied with a very detiz 


l 
| 
Í 


ae led active Sense, and a sense opel 


$ 
i 


quotation from Halliburton’s Hondbom 
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touch, and touch without movement is passive touch ( as when 
one lays his hand on the table). ; 


` Sensation as a congized object and as a cognitive state.— 
Before leaving the subject of sensation, it is worth while draw- 
ing a distinction between its two aspects. In the foregoing 
account we tried to know all about sensation, its conditions, 
characters, varieties and functions; in other words, we viewed 
sensation from the psychologist’s standpoint as itself the object 
of knowledge or cognition, i.e., as a cognized object. But 
ordinarily we try to know some material object such as a table 
or book through sensation, and not sensation itself. From this 
ordinary standpoint sensation is a cognitive state, an instru- 
ment of knowing, a revealer of the material world, being itself 
unnoticed. 
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Perception. 


§ x. What is Perception ?—Sensations supply the mam 
rials of knowledge, but they do not of themselves amount t | 
Knowledge. They become knowledge when ‘we. interpret thi 

e the meaning, that is, understand whi) 
interpretation of sensa- they imply regarding the existence mi | 
tion. qualities of externa] objects. And t 
do this is to raise sensations into perceptions. Suppose I het 
_Jadu Babu’s voice. Here my sensation of sound in itself ist 
knowledge, it is a mere shock or change of consciousness | 
When I interpret it as the voice of my friend Jadu Babu ti 
becomes perception, it becomes knowledge. This process of inta 
pretation involved in perception, when fully analysed, revi 

“Factors pf Percep- the following factors: —(i) Discrimm 

on: tion—When the sensation of 9) 
- from sensation creys my attention, ` I distingui i 

ae s of other kinds such as colour, smell, taste” 

a at rom other varieties of sounds, such as the barking of i 
or chirping of birds, and even from voices of other P®% . 

(ii) Assimilation, Bass Assimilation.—I assimilate p r 
b __. it with other like sensations ~ |.) 
“Ais Gp a ae my friend that I heard before. THS À | 

mvoluntary assimilation jg Recognition 1 A 
(ii) Association and Reprodut as | 
_ But when I heard the voice g 
Babu in the past, I also saw 


(i) ‘Discrimination, 


Gi win 
Ren dissociation and 


We are`not aware cna gear and explicit, but only a 
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the given sensation, but only as inextricably bound up with it. 
This sort of implicit reproduction is called complication by 
Stout and others. (iv) Objectification 
and_. Localisation—Then the ‘whole 
‘group consisting of the present sensa- 
tion and the reproduced past sensations is referred to an object 
outside my mind, namely, the man. Jadu Babu existing in a~- 
particular locality or point of space, e.g., outside my room. 

(v) Belief—Thus a belief in the reality of the object is also 
involved. I kglieve that Jadu Babu is really there. We are 
now in a position to give a full and formal definition of 
i perception as the process of interpre- 
ting a sensation by discriminating it 
from unlike sensations and assimilating 
it with the like, by reviving other associated sensations and 
lastly by objectifying’ and localising the whole group of actual 
and revived sensations, accompanied by a belief in the „reality 
of the object. 


(iv) Objectification and 
Localisation. 


Definition of Percep- 
tion. 


Tt will be clear from the above analysis why perception is 
usually described as a presentative-representative process. The 
E, product of perception, namely, the 
percept: presentation percept consists of two main factors, 
and representation. (1) the,actual sensation, which is called 
presentation because it directly presents to the mind certain 
quality of the object, and (2) the revived sensations, called 
representations because they merely represent or stand for 
certain qualities of the object not now directly given. In the 
above example, the sound of Jadu Babu is presentation and 
the sight ‘and touch of Jadu Babu are only representations, for 
his voice is heard, but he is neither seen-nor touched now. Thus 
both sensation and idea enter into bevery. perception. 


Analysing perception in another way, we ‘see that it is a 
Process. of cognition and recognition. Cognition is knowing. that 
Perception as a process something exists - and recognition is 
of Sognition and recog- knowing what it is. -Perception 
nig implies _ both. In the above example, 
when I hear the voice I both know that. there is something and | 
know that it is my tiend Jadu Babu talking. .From the above 
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it is clear that perception always implies Previous experien, | 
nothing that we perceive in. adult life is entirely new, | 
' We may analyse the process of perception ` from st | 
another point of view and regard it as a process of synthesis, | 
and that in two senses. First, when we perceive any Objed, 
We perceive it asa unit, a whole, and not as a sum of part 
like a+b+c. Thus we see a-chair as ore object and not as} 
cluster of arms, legs and the seat; we hear a word as one som} 
and not as an aggregate of several minute sounds. We prima, | 
a an yy perceive wholes, though these Whole | 
tic experiencopercep- aay be analysed into parts. Perce | 
Hon aut gestalts or tion is a unifying act. This, asw) 
í shall see, is the outstanding theme o 
the present-day Gestalt Psychology which investigates the co | 
‘ ditions that determine what wholes or patterns we shall pë- i 
Ceive out of given elements such as in a drawing.* Secondly, | 


€ Q . x a i 
Ponies is the combination of the present with the past, | 
oe ty with familiarity.’ The actual sensation now given | 
oe eer ee! new, is assimilated to past like sensations | 
element i prred by its past associates. The presentati | 
suppli ae comparatively ‘new, but the representative fact | 
ao y past experience is old, Thus on both the abot) 
and the co En 1S, as Angell says, ‘a synthetic eæperieitt | 
aL I momation of the new and the old is the essent 
part of the synthesis.’ t | 
All this points : | 
ence in eerie S one thing, The part played by er 
the result of nates cee The representative factor. inv i 
experience concerni penence. The more varied our Prt rA 
representative f the given object, the richer ! | 
e factor and the more complete is our percept i 
Part played by expen, Of it T thing 
i y experi- o put the same ! 
encė in perception, peri. another way—Perception is know 1 
aon an object. The more dive 
Periences con ted J st. the i 
t it ang nected with it, ' i 
We only sesa patch E the fuller is our perception ° al. 
*Vide the last aa = 

`, h . 
TAngell, Psychology. n Mis Volume, § 4. 
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Had we not seen such yellow colour before and had we not 
experienced along with it the sweet taste, inviting flavour and 
soft touch peculiar to it, the given colour-sensation would have 
‘been meaningless and would have fallen far short of the pre- 
ception of an orange, : 
This brings us to a new point of view, namely, that ‘a fully 
developed perception is simply a kind of habit’* Just as 
habits of movement are acquired 
Perron as a kind slowly by means of repetition -and 
result in great facility of performance, 
so perceptions are gradually perfected by the repeated occur- 
rence of different sense-experiences in close connection with 
one another, so that one sensation being given it afterwards 
readily suggests the rest. Thus, in the above example, when 
a child has seen, tasted and handled an orange many times, 
the mere sight of the yellow colour will immediately awaken 
the implicit memory of the whole complex of sight-taste-touch 
sensations and thus lead to the perception of the orange. -It is, 
of course, a habit in a loose, figurative sense. The term ‘habit’ 
ordinarily means the habit of doing or motor habit. But per- 
ception is a mental habit, a habit of thinking or knowing. 
The former tends to eliminate consciousness, but the latter 
quickens it. . 
Fusion, Implicate Memory, Complication, Free Memory.— 
It will not be out of place here to explain some fine distinc- 
tions often made between different grades or modes of associa- 
aA ; tion and reproduction. Fusion is a 
: general name for any kind of amalga- 
_ mation of sensations and ideas so as to become one whole, i.e., 
a single sensation or idea. The component parts of such a 


whole can be mentally separated and recognised only by a 
Special effort of analysis, e.g., the partia] tones due to different 


strings making up a violin note,t the several tastes of salt, 


chilly, onion, ginger, ghee, etc., mingling to produce the unique 
flavourof a delicious dish of curry. A particular timber or 
clang is due to the fusion of many overtones with a fundamen- 
tal tone. Such fusion is included in the unifying character of 
Perception already explained. 

_ We saw a moment ago that one important factor of percep- 
tion is automatic assimilation or recognition. In it the given 
Sensation implicitly revives a similar past sensation in such & 
_—_—_— . 

* Ibid., p. 157. | + Ibid., p. 107. 
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. $ way that the two are indistinguishay | 
Implicate Memory. fused together. Such implicit m a 
ast sensation is called implicate memory by Haft i 
rene recognition of a red object as red implies such im | 
cate memory of the past sensations of red. i 
We have also seen that perception is usually a compy, 
process involving - the: simultaneous operation of severa] Sell 
When sensations derived from different senses are very olig 
ER experienced together in connection yi . 
Complication or Pre- the same object, they get inextricdy.? 
pergeption.: w? _ bound up together and form one whi?” 
of thought. When one component sensation of the group) 
actually repeated in experience or revived in thought, thers 
are inevitably reproduced, though in an indistinct form, asi: 
separably joined to it and modifying its nature. Such intimi’ 
association and implicit revival are. both called complication t; 
Ward, Stout and Wundt, following Herbart.+ For the gia 
sensation is complicated or entwined with the revived onë] 
‘Thus, when we suck a ripe mango in the dark, we cannot hy 
remembering the yellow colour of the pulp, the sweet task | 
being coloured by the indistinct memory of the yellow lot) 
hen we look at velvet, the sensation of colour is modified | 
, the vague memory of soft and smooth touch. Again, We calli, 
hear the voice of a friend, whom we do not see, without 
ing the visual image of his face. “The sight of ice’, says War 
yields a fore-feel of its coldness. the smell of baked: meats! 
fore-taste of their savour’, Hence this is also called P 
perception by Ward and Stout l 


A new term, Synesthesia is ates. ; in Amerie | 

z 2 IS coming into vogue 1D | 

Psychology, which seems to mean methine but STONE complit | 
Synesthesia, ear Coloured hearing is rae Sos” 
e the typical example of It % 

normal persons hear sounds as if pantie De eg 8 a 
z , & trumpet bright red and so on. Ya 
esia may be defined as having a Saato -belonging t0 ”i 
) sti + ; j 

Ae against all such, imulated.t | 

i | 

Í 
Í 
1 


In 
m free memory the revived ide 


Tre oF idea. I see Jadab and remembii 


a ab. his is free memory. The thought of M , 


Ch. Wund chology, p, 194, t 
t Vi B. dt Honan and. Animal Psychology, p. 285 and 5 
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may again awaken the ideas.of the incidents of a foot-ball 
match in which he took part. Thus in free memory the train 
of ideas breaks loose from the original exciting cause, the given 
sensation. Here we have association proper between fairly 
independent items of thought, unlike what we find in mere per- 
ception. The transition from a tied idea held in complication 
to a free or loose idea is first effected, when the same sensation - 
calls up several ideas alternately, with the growth of experience. 


pyc :§ Relation of Perception to Sensation—The relation 
"between the two must have been clear from the above account 
of perception; we may here more definitely state some points of 
contrast between them:—1l. Perception is sensation plus its 
interpretation. 2, Perception is knowledge, but sensation is 
not: it is only the raw material of knowledge and is worked up 
into the knowledge of external things by perception. 3. To 
use the famous expressions of James, sensation gives us mere 
acquaintance with objects, whereas perception gives us know- 
ledge about them. Thus in having the sensation of sweetness 
‘while tasting .a langrd mango, we are only acquainted with, or 
brought in direct touch with, the object, but in perceiving it as 
that far-famed Indian fruit, i.c., as a langréd mango, we know E 
a lot about it. 4. Sensation is the consciousness of the quali- 
ties of objects, such as redness, softness, etc., while perception 
is the consciousness of objects themselves,. e., a ball or a 
flower.* 5. It follows from the above that perception involves 
belief in the existence of an external object, which mere sensa- 
tion does not. 6. Sensation is a comparatively passive state 
of the mind in which it is rather recipient, but perception is 
more of an active state of the mind in which it reacts on the 
Sensation, attends to and actively interprets it. 7. Sensation 
ts merély presentative, but perception is presentative-represen- 
tative. 8. Perception is a concrete mental state while sensa- 
tion is only one element of perception mentally separated by us 
from its other elements by. abstraction. But inspite of all these. 
differences, they have this common feature, that both are due 
to the activity of a -sense-organ, which marks off both from 
ideation. j 


, Functions of Sensation and Perception.—The two func- 
tions of sensation are supplying the.raw materials of knowledge 


“Angell, Psychology, pp. 150-151. - : 
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without really amounting to knowledge, as already i oti: 
and the instigation of movements of a blind mechanica : y 
When we smell a bad odour, We at once turn our heag wi 
. and. vigorously breathe out air, y 
‘Sensation supplies the there js.an irritating sensation n, | 
materials of knowledge 2 int 
and instigates move- nostrils, we sneeze. A sensory gy. 
ments. 4 lation normally leads to some jny tial 
tary, immediate motor response known as sensation refley, | 
i 
Perception has also two similar functions, but otal 
advanced type: it gives us knowledge of the world, am; 
arouses controlled and intelligent motor response. It come, 
one sensation _With another, the present sensation with i 
past ones, it understands its meaniy) 


perception ia the he 
uate Sy Taeke it profits by experience. In she 
as well as of intelligent perception is the first definite step! 


motor response;. knowledge. On the motor side, pert 
tual reactions are intelligent motor responses guided or ©, 
trolled largely by past experiences. If a child has once bur 
its fingers, it recedes from fire tole safe distance in future 1i 
It has been once scratched by a dog, it runs away afters ; 
as soon as it sees a dog. One holds out his handkerchiel *) 
te Nose to stop an inconvenient sneeze. When the de 
strikes, we rise to leave the room, because we know its meani; | 
Hence. Angell says that ‘the formation of the elements of 
Process of hiotletue-aig ehnaton of the conta n 
movements in accordance with the mandates of emperit“ 
as a ie are functions of perception?,* Of course Pe | 
keelas a ea a beginning in both these directions. . i 
by the hi a r world that begins with perception iS F E 
Pe EA a i ee Processes, and the intelligent $ i 
Teflective diitbeceiogt eae perception is perfe | 
: e higher voluntary behaviour. i 
on J 
tio? 


Can j 
there be a mere sensation ?—This is a quest 
To this We answer that a pure sons 


naturally arises here. 


-æ 


"bido p.j ' ? — - 
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an absolutely uninterpreted sensation, 
There can hardly be paar 

any clear sensation 2 sensation that does not rise into even 
without perception. a vague perception of something, that 
involves. not even the least recognition, is unknown in the 
conscious life of an adult. The yery first sensation of a new- 
born baby may be such. But such a state is purely hypotheti- 
cal, as we have not the faintest recollection of it. But, as. 
Stout points out, we may have something like a mere sensation 
in extreme cases when we are only vaguely aware of it, i.e., 
when it is in subconsciousness. For example, in a moment 
of absent-mindedness we may give a friend the go-by when 
walking in the street, Then we may recognise him immediate- 
ly afterwards, turn back and call him by the name. Here 
the’ visual sensation remains for a while a mere sensation 
waiting for our recognition. Even here, however, the sensation 
is partly interpreted, the human -form at least is recognised, 
And ‘if the perception is vague, the sensation also. is vague. 
Another example of such a state bordering on bare sensation 
is what we all experience on first awaking from sleep. For 
a little while we do not fully understand what we see and 
hear. An analogous state is also on record about one of Dr. 
. Charcot’s patients, suffering from brain disease, who nearly lost. 
the power of visual perception, while retaining the capacity 
for visual sensation. Every time that. he returned home he 
could not at once recognize his wife and children and once 
wot even himself when he looked in the glass.* But in all 
such cases there is at least some vague perception. So we 
repeat there can be no clear sensation without some perception 

at least in adult life. . 3 


Perception, Attention and Observation.—We may add here 
also that there can he no clear perception -without attention, « 
_ though attending in itself is no part of perceiving as such. 
` Attending is bringing an object into clear consciousness, while 
Perceiving is knowing or understanding it through a sense. 
Clear perception with attention or attentive perception, 


‘especially when deliberately undertaken, is called observation 
in science, s 


Se eee . a 
6 * Cf. Hoffding, Outlines, p. 125. 
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§ 3. Physiological Conditions of -Perception.—Pe,,,,. | 


; nsation, attention, representation w! ` 


includes, we.have seen, se e tke e ba 
localisation. We need not here repeat ily condita 


of sensation. In perception We shall have, in addition tl 


A leis Een ing, as we know, the excitation , | 
are those of sensation motor centres, motor nerves wi 
SO Oe ire muscles) requisite for attention si 
sentation, localisation. For example, the attit: ; 
of attention is accompanied by the stiffening of certain musk | 
suspension of certain movements or making of some mor 
ments like scratching the head. The localisation of a somi] 
for example, is done generally by turning the head towar: | 
the object. Finally, corresponding to representation there is t 
re-excitation of the. sensory centres connected with the pi 
sensations now revived. But as the representative. factor ti 
perception.is mixed up with the given sensation into one whi | 
the brain processes corresponding to the two must be ala! 
the nature of one excitation, thd association areas, servile’) 
connecting media, being also involved. 


| 
| 
a” H 


2 
§ 4. Perception of External Reality.—Perception inot 
the cognition of an external reality. Now, how is it that "| 


these, the motor adjustments (inyy, |- 


Reasons why sensa- COME to know external reality! ie 


oe reveal external course, we do so through me 
aac For’ sensations have the fob" 
peculiarities :—(1) They do not depend on our will, but © 
forced upon us from without, e.g., I cannot see a red thin 
prer r ooa O) Every sensation compels «s © ie | 
‘I fe ourselves to it. If the ‘sun is very hot in 3 i 
biting cold et rere when walking in the st" gg 
Shi 3 of a winter morning compels me to wee 
aoe Sa ) Unlike ideas and, emotions, sensations E i 

_ States. One another, nor are they caused. by other gal 
“minds und sations are substantially the same m ] P 
iffer T z the same circumstances, but other men ft 
-all this a SCE: ideas, emotions and desit®s | i 
ground in ome to understand sensations as hav! 
{ something other tha : : in the 2° 
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some external thing. Take, for example, 
a concrete case. I lift a stone. °Here I 
have touch:sensation plus weight-sensation consisting in the 
peculiar sensations of muscles, joints and skin. I feel that this 
group of sensations is wholly independent of my will, forced 
‘upon we and necessitating peculiar muscular adjustment on my 
part in the form of straining my arm, tightening my grasp and 
so on. I, therefore, think that the stone which cause my 
sensations is not my idea but an external reality, 


A concrete example. 


'§ 5. Perception of Primary . and Secondary Qualities :— 
Perception, we have seen, implies not only the existence of 
; a external things, but also their quali- - 
Primary Qualities ~ Sey pas 
geometrical and dyna- ties—not only the cognition of things, 
mical. : but also the recognition of them. 
Now the qualities of external ‘things are generally divided into 
two classes, primary and secondary. Under the first head we 
may bring—(1) geometrical or spatial qualities, i.e., extension 
in all its aspects, viz., linear, superficial and solid extension, 
figure, magnitude, distance, direction and Position; and (2) 
dynamical or force properties, i.e., resistance in all its forms, 
viz., impenetrability, ‘weight, hardness, etc. Under the second 
head we have to include the colours, sounds, tastes, smells and 
temperature of things. The primary ` 
Characteristics of Pri- qualities are characterised by (1) 
mary Qualities, 5 b SI 
universality (for they belong to all 
material bodies), (2) permanence (for material bodies can never 
be deprived of them), (3) their appearing as' the same to all 
People; while the latter are marked by (1) their variability 
from body to body (being present in 
Quitese of Secondary some, but absent from others), (2) 
alities, » ; PATR : 
i their variability in the same body from 
time to time (being present now and disappearing afterwards), 
(3) their appearing differently to different mitids. In short, the 
former are the same in all bodies, at all times and to- all men, 
While the latter vary. from body to body, from time to time 
and from man to‘man. For these reasons, primary qualities 
(chiefly extension and resistance) are. supposed to be the 
“ssence’ of matter or to constitute materiality itself, whereas 
Secondary qualities are supposed to be inessential or accidental. 
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Bh z= | | 

§ 6. Spatial Perception in general.—Perception implies k 
localisation of objects in space.” Hence we have to exphi | 
es i loroh how we come to perceive space, No 
ee Fey space :— How, is it appears that the germ of the olin | 
the germ of the notion jis present with us even at birth in tk. 


i birth: develo | 
ra iy enna? p- sense, that, from the very beginning 


when we perceive things, we have a tendency to perceive ther | 
‘in space. The business of psychology is simply to explain tr- 
this germ becomes explicit through experience. Space is eithe |, 
empty or filled, filled. space is called extension. Our notion 
the extension of things is prior to the notion of empty spar’ 
or void. ` ERIE | 


‘Space or extension may be defined as an aggregate of w, 
existing points related to one another by way of distam 
; The two _factors of direction ‘and position. “Then, it oi 
fence nam, vi. Co-exis-~ sists of two factors:. (1) the aj 
Position are .known Zistence of a number of poinis | 
eeerey ponghi ho (2) a.system of Relations of Distant 
ane Viz. Extensity Direction and Position among th 
fovement. points. Now we have two phases © 
eee yielding us the knowledge of these two. factor 4 
ee S Peiydy, namely, (1) Eætensity and (2) Ke 
PE y of sensations with its inher ! 


of 


i : reveal rality of dit 
points existing simult en s to us a plurality j 
T i 
&lves us muscular sensations of difer ‘ 
directi : 
ections and distances respectively of these points fT% i 
overt 
ri n : 
which both Must be co g us the complete notion of sp 


® an 1 . On í ve | 
é of limbs and organs fousty; and (2) the Active Mov 

kinds and degrees, which tell. us all about the real 
another. Neither of: 

. these t : shower 

capable by Itself of givi a wo experiences 15, 4 r 

mbined. Now, as Touch and Sl 

4 


and movement in a marked deg i 
of spatial perception. We may! red i 

Principles of explanation are 8PP" | 

al and visual perception. 
S 7. Tactual Percepti oe yiio! 

with the blind).—In Aon of Space (unaided by 

Passive. touch (i.e, touch without 
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Passive touch VEIG ment); when we touch several: parts or 
extensity gives the points of an object together, for 
notion of co-existence. example, when we lay our hands on a 
table, we have an extensive sensation within which we can 
distinguish a number of minute touch-sensations. differing in 
local character as well as in other respects. And through these 
different sensations ‘simultaneously given we come to know that 
the different parts or points of the object touched co-exist. The 
notion of the co-existence of many points is already a vague 
idea of space, though it falls far short of the completed idea. 
To get that, the co-existing points must also be known to be 
related by distances and directions, and passive touch must he 
supplemented by active touch. 


In active touch (i.e., touch’ with movement) where we ` 
explore the different parts of a body successively, we have a 
series of touch-sensations accompanied by a-series of muscle- 

Active touche with ite sensations. The relative positions of 
movement gives the the points successively touched are 
nce oe apetis rela- determined by these muscle-sensations. 

È : For example, when I move my finger-- 
tip along the edge of a table, I am aware of a series of touch- 
points; a, b, c, d, e. By repeating the movement again’ and 
oa - again and by reversing the movement 
arepe arion gand reari ‘(i.e., passing in the opposite direction 
& fixed order .of the through e, d, c, b, a), I discover a fixed 
actual “points, -order among these points, Further, 
whether the movement is quick or slow, the order of the points 
remains the same. This serves-to impress on me that it is no 
Mere order of time-succession, but an order among co-existing - 
-, things, i.e., spatial order. The notion of this order grows still 
Quality a quantity! more definite as I come to learn that ; 
of movement from point it requires a certain kind -and a certain 

dire en Soo their amount of muscular feeling to reach a. 
- respectively, - ‘particular point, say d, from any other 
given point, say a, which I express by saying that the former 
lies ina particular direction and at a particular distance from 
the. latter. “But such relations known through movement will, 
_ Rot by themselves constitute extension. ‘The relations must be 

shown to be relations among co-existing points. For this the | 
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tt a,b, c, d, e must be touched both together as wel] asi 
succession: movement must co-operate with extensity, activ 


touch with-passive touch in relation to the same object, 


g 8. Tactual Perception of Different Forms of Extension | 
A. Solidity—The complete zotion of space is me of spar 
ipsa __ in three dimensions, i.e., length, breadt 
maton boogie and thickness. And by the solidity g | 
dimension or ety a body we mean its possession of the |. 
through active touch, three dimensions. Length and bread} 
eat i panine feat are the two surface dimensions of th 
when the object is body. Its thickness or depth, called ih | 
` small; ` . third dimension, is nothing but itk 
distance outwards from the observer of its remotest side. Ii 
other words, a solid body is one some parts of whose suria + 
are nearer and some more remote outwards from the observe. | 
This forward distance which constitutes the third dimension 5 | 
to be-carefully distinguished from the lateral or vertical dis 
tance, that is, distance towards the right or left, upwards 
ane ae this solidity or the possession of a w 
; ao ! on to the other two by a body js perca | 
prea Hee €.8-, by. passing one’s hands along the surat | 
“body, mae say a table, both away from and towards his mi 
other SAR a : ot muscular effort will measure, 3 i 
SE onl a ative distances of the various parts 
ee that of its farthest side. all 
ia e a = pany is gained by passive to ak 
UE -sensations in th all objects “i 
when. re elispi ball. ‘ty n the case of sm i i 
will in such a case give ya pone eelings of the bent iy] 
se give us the relative positions of the diff 


sides of the object, 


B. Magni AR TE 
solid Ee ie Figure, The size or magnitude ih 
ae eee 3 S ‘argeness or smallness is measured I 
mowa size of a thing is degree of muscular exertion 2 

saad its form by both thy for Moving a limb (e.g., tbe. 
muscular se giueity of round its surface in different dire 


2 


sensati : 
body is Cae - And’ the figure or shape of ° 
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‘its bounding lines in relation to one another. As we have 
. already seen, the direction of a line is known through the quality 
of muscle-feeling, and the length of a line, i.e., the distance 
between its two ends is measured by the quantity of muscular 
exertion. So the figure of a body is known after all by the 
varying quality and quantity of our muscle-consciousness 
experienced in moving a limb round its surface in all] direc- 
tions. Thus, in exploring the surface of a-globe with my hand, 
the gradual and uniform change of quality of my muscular 
sensations wil] tell me that it is round. Again, in exploring 
the edges of a table, the abrupt changes of quality of my 
muscular sensation will tell me that it has got sharp corners, 
and from the uniformity of that quality in the intervals I 
shall know that its figure is rectilinear, and so on. 


$ 9. Localisation of Skin-sensation. By the localisation 
of a sensation we mean the act of referring a sensation’ 
ergs either to the part of the body (or rather 
Beamon and of the sensitive surface) affected or 
to an object outside the body situated 
in a particular place. The two modes of localisation are 
distinguished as intra-organic and ewtra-organic localisation 
respectively. The word ‘localisation’ is used, however, by 
Stout for the former alone, i.e., for localisation within the-body, 
the latter, i.c., localisation outside the body being called by 
him projection. ` l ; 


The intra-organic localisation of- touch-sensations is effected — 
by active touch, i.e., the active exploration of the body. To 
bis localise a skin-sensation is to know the 
one wp pealisation o x position of the particular ‘part of the 
ae fected by active: skin affected in relation to its other 
aes parts. This is done in the following 
Way:—Suppose a new-born baby lays its hand on the chest 
; and has a touch-sensation with a particular local sign 1. Then 
ro moves the hand to its knee and has another touch-sensation 
With a different local character V. l m 4 
The -movement required gives’ Chest-<-——-> Knee 
the child a muscular sensation Frc. 18.—LOCALISATION OF 
m of a certain quantity and Toucx. 
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quality by which it becomes aware of the distance and direi 
of the knee from the chest, i.e., their relative positions; 
future when a sensation with the local character | js bine 
again, ‘it revives m and l by association. In other woy) 
the local character: itself becomes a mark of the spatial ye, 
tion of the spot touched to another spot. In’ this way k 
other parts of the body are explored, all local- signs em. 
to signify positions of the corresponding skin-points in relatis 
to one another, i.e., local signs acquire local significance, 

It is to be noted that intra-organic localisation plays: 
very important part in the tactual perception of space. Fa 
is _., When once the relative positions ¢) 
eanbareenee. ers the skin-points are understood, t! ` 
for tie tactual percep- corresponding points of the dje 

SRR touched are also understood to t). 
related in the same way. And thus mere passive touch cam 
to give us hot only a plurality of the co-existing points otf! 
object, but also the relative positions of these points, i.e., gēl 
us the complete notion of extension. : 

the extta-organic localisation or projection of touch-sensatit 
that is, determining the Position of the object touched, + 
Localisation of touch relation to one’s own body ahi j 9 
outsidé the body, =. relation to other objects, will be 
- by see touch, i.e.,. by the mre 
ena g:. thus in the case‘of a neat 0%, 
-8:, the ink-pot on the table before me, which can be 1°% 1 


by stretching out th 
: e hand. the di ‘ect from 
body will be cei by » the distance of the object. i ii 


experienced in mo 


'] 
{ 
j 


t, to the right or in the 

es e.g., a tree. I have to walk " 
amount an a » On the Same rinciple as apor”: 
legs) give Soe muscle-consciousness (especialy ji 
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3 : 
tree be 200 yds. off, it will require double the exertion of what 
it would require if it were 100 yds. off. - If it be to the tight, 
the peculiar kind of muscle-feeling in turning to the right will 
be felt and so on. In the same way, the, position of different 
objects in relation to one another will be determined; for the 


‘position of a thing is nothing but its distance and direction 


from: another thing. 


§ 10. Visual Perception of Space. Here also, in a way 
analogous to the case of touch, our notion of space is the pro- 
Passive sight with its duct of the co-operation of active and 
extensity reveals the passive sight, extensity and movement: 
co-existence of visible 
points. —(a) Thus in passive sight (i.e. sight 
without movement) where we keep.the eye fixed. on an object, 
say on the cover of a book, we have one extensive visual sensa- 
tion differing in local characters as well as in colour’ qualities. 
Through this plurality of sensations simultaneously given, we - 
are aware of the co-ewistence of the various points of the book 


seen. (b) In active sight (i.e., sight with 
Active sight with . (b) ght (i.e., sight wi 


. movement gives the: XOvement) where the eye is kept cons- 


(eee Ra of tantly moving with the hélp of the six 

: externa] muscles in the act of.seeing, the 
mutual space-relations (viz., distances and directions) of these 
co-existing points of the surface of the book become clear. This 
is effected in two ways:—(i) As we know, we can get the clear 
vision of the different points of the book by moving the eye-ball 


80 as to bring their images successively to the yellow.spot, the 


most sensitive point of the retina. Thus a series of points a, b, 


c, d may be successively brought into the line of distinct or 


direct vision. By repeating and reversing the movement again 


. and again and by change- of velocity (i.e., by moving the eye 
“slowly as well as quickly) we come to realise a fixed order among . 


these points, which is more than the mere order of succession 
and suggests the notion of space. Further, the quality and 
quantity of the muscle-experience of the eye, necessary for 
bringing any twò points, say a and d, successively to the centre 
of vision, indicate the direction and “distance of d from a (ii). 
The spatial relations between simultaneously visible points 
ecome also definite when local signs acquire local significance - 
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through movement. Suppose that a point d not in the ay. 
of vision produces a sensation with a local sign l., Now, ilg | 
eye-ball be moved so as to shift d to the centre of Vision, 4 
muscular effort necessary for it will measure the distang a 
direction of the original position of d from the centre of Visig_ 
Thus in future l-will serve as a sign for the distance ang directz | 
of the corresponding point. of the object seen, from the cent: | 
of vision. Similarly, other local signs will come to mean t- 
positions of the corresponding points of the object in relationt i 
the centre of vision and hence in relation to one another. Thr | 
when the different points of the visible object are not a 
understood as co-existing, ‘but also -as definitely related, bey 
at different distances and in different directions from one anotla 
We perceive these points in space and the Object as extended, i 
` Can visual sensations be localised ?—The acquirement i 
` spatial significance by the loca] signs of visual sensations, in t 
way just described, has been called their ‘localisation’ -by sott 
But, as Stout points out, visual sensations cannot be ec 
` yi ; in the retina, for the retina can nei wi 
not e loi! wi be touched nor seen like the = | 
it, © t only outside The above account only shows that th 
the body, i.e, th ~ 7 œn be projected or localised ee 
an M t.e., the points of objects seen can be’ localised in 1% 
_ one another. But even in localising visual sensat 
outside the body, the eye fails dir ive us the distalt“ 
of objects from ane i  Girectly to give us H 
- 7 own organism (See § -11 below). ; 
tal — ption of Figure and. Magnitude—The 1% 
“Y®, experienced -in directing the line of i 
SE eye cannot qi, vision from one end of an object k | 
magnitude oe the real one and, along its boundary ma 
Visu a, infers jt, ‘cern the magnitude and figue l 
only app arsnitude is object in the same way as the does p 
: ~ feeling of the hand and the a! put? 
© Case of an object touched. 
eee of an object ne z ; 
magnitude, ; stance, and hence it is call f 
nitude’ as ba Kom by active touch being called ae ; 
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tude of a visible object is proportionate to the retinal angle, ie., 
the angle formed by the lines drawn from the two ends of the 
object to the centre of the eye. The retinal angle is also known 
as the angle of vision. Suppose there are two objects AB and 
A’B’at different distances from the eye. The object AB is equal 
to the object A’B’, but A’B’ being distant subtends a smaller 
retinal angle (i.e., A’CB’) than AB, which being near subtends 
a larger retinal angle (i.e., ACB), Thus A’B’ looks smaller than 
AB, though both are equal. The apparent sizes of AB and A'B’ 


Fic. 19.—VisuaL MAGNITUDE. - 


are proportionate respectively not only to the retinal angles 
ACB and A’CB’, but also. to their images ab and a'b’ cast on the 
retina. The more distant an object, the smaller the retinal 
angle as well as the retinal image, and ‘the smaller it looks. 
Though, however, the eye has no direct perception of real magni- 
tude, it has an indirect or acquired perception of it, that is to 
Say, it can quickly and automatically infer the real magnitude 
from the apparent one, if the distance be known. For example, 
if I know the distance of a tree or house, I can correctly guess 
_its real size, though it may ‘look small, but where the distance is 
unknown, as in the case of stars, etc., we cannot even indirectly 
Perceive or automatically infer the real size. ` 


$ 11. ‘Visual Perception of Distance, Solidity, Third 
Dimension or Depth.—According to Bishop Berkeley, the 
eye cannot directly perceive the distance of an object from 
` The Berkeleyan Theo- the observer, which is primarily known 
Bites eee canat through | tactuo muscular merano 
tance, but only infers i i.€., active touch. To have a direct 
m certain signs, apprehension of the distance of a remote 
Object, as we have already seen, we have to walk up to it and 
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touch it.. The series of muscular sensations přior to | 
measures the distance, and the touch itself makes known i 
that the object is reached. Now, as -Vision normally a | 
panies this sort of experience and as the visual appearing 
an object varies with its distance thus known (e.g., a thing Inj 
larger and clearer as we approach it, visual appearance j ‘ 
- citly recalls tactuo-muscular experience, i.e., becomes the S 
of distance. Thus we have an acquired as distinct from a dr | 
perception of distance, The visual signs of distance are: 


z aE : f 
In monocular vision as well as binocular vision, ie., whet 


. _ We see with one eye or. both the eyes.—(1) Variation in; 

: : be . apparent magnitude of a known obj: 
Peta gs. of AE Thus a kite looks much smaller thn, 
mon to monocular and really is, when it goes very hight! - 

mnveuleryisioa. ` (2) Convergence of parallel lines = 
_ other effects of perspective.—For example, the rails of a rail- 
though parallel, seem to meet at a distance. (8) Want of vi 
ness and distinctness and modification of colowring.—A E 
Covered with green trees looks bluish from a distance, its bi 
colours seem, dim and the leaves and ‘branches of trees cal 
hardly distinguished. (4) Play of light and shade.—The reii 
Parts of a solid object are comparatively in the shade, the! 
being relatively full ‘of light, (5) Parallaw or the m") 
moton of visible objects with our own movement. —Thus ™] : 
we travel in a railway train, the distant hills and trees seem 
with us, while near objects are quickly left behind. (6) W% 
ay aie te the accommodation ‘of the lens of the & ) 

ae T . making it more or less convex with the help of a 

_ MBeles.—The lens is to be made more convex or bulge 

ssemg Near objects than for 


(4 
, A 
ima dist ings, so that ther 
7 ges May fal] exactly. on engs s0 w 


the retina, neither before nor 


: 
B. . ee 
ene nocular vision only, i.e., only when’ We i 
Of the aw act efort due to the more or less cnr 
A ES of the two eyes.—To have similar images ’ 
binaar Helier to the eyes, they must poth H 


; ject 
that the eee ondi mwards towards the- same ob) i 
lated by the a Mg points of the two retinas may * Jel 
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object looks single owing to retinal unity, i.e., the tendency of 
the two retinas to function as one.* Otherwise we have two 
dissimilar images in the two eyes ‘and we see two 
objects instead of one. - This is what takes place when one eye 
is turned towards the object and the other away from it by 
pressing the latter side-ways with the finger. Awis here means 
the imaginary line passing from the yellow spot (or rather the 
tiny central pit in it, called the fovea centralis) outwards 
through the centre of the lens. In the following diagram, both 
the eyes are turned towards the object B and their axes yB and - 
y'B meet in B. On this condition alone the object will cast 
images on similar points, viz., the yellow spots (y and y’) in both 
the eyes and will therefore look single. The object B to which 
the eyes are thus accommodated is said to be fixated. 


Fic. 20—BIVOCULAR SINGLE AND DOUBLE VISION. 


` 


(8) The degree of difference of the two retinal pictures of 
an object not fixated and the degree of mental effort required for 
their fusion—The objects before or behind the one. to which 
both the eyes are accommodated cast comparatively vague 
images on dissimilar parts of the two retinas and So look double. 
_.Ordinarily, however, the difference of images is unnoticed and 
' only its significance as regards distance is grasped, the two 
images being combined into one with little or no mental effort. 
And this. vagueness and ublikeness of the two retinal images ~ 
Only become a sign of the distance, whether of farness or 


Seca See I chlo Toe aks Paying. Nee ie Eat WR 


* Vide supra, Chap. l, $ 14, pp. 67-68. ` 
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; à 
nearness, of such an object in comparison with ia 4 
fixated. Thus, in the above diagram, the object B is fall 
hence the objects A and C, before and behind it reaped | 
east images on dissimlar parts (i.e., x and z’, a ang x, a 
tively) of the two retinas, viz., in one to the right cine tal 
other to the left of the yellow spot, and so A and C look dl 
The reader may easily satisfy himself on the point fixing} 
gaze-on a post or any other thing at some distance ang hole | 
up a finger before the nose. He will see two fingers instesj | 


one. All this will suggest that the finger is nearer than the Ei 
i : : f 
| 


Tt is to be noted that the last three marks (viz., adaptit 
of the lens, convergence of the eyes and disparity between thet 
retinal images) are unavailing for discriminating between w 
long Sistanees; where the other five must be our main reso 
i 
uie Tima perception of the solidity of an object is rel | 

aa Niwa i that certain sides of the object are | 

eee s from the observer than others, and hence © 
plained in nearly = same way as the visual perce) - 

hh ee Of distance. Just as the perceptimi 

Solidity indeePtion of distance by the Ta is nat direct, "| 
touch, similarly. solidit acquired through association with i 
eye. Solidity also is pa also an acquired perception = 
vision simply supplies ee known only ; by active n j 
solidity. Signs of solidit Saens from which we (SA 
be identical, But, in the Beene ct distance are 
is. Vividly realised ppt coe Of distant objects, their “i 
ae Particularly by the signs (2) and J 
sual Signs of Solidity, “®™ely, the convergence Of Py 
lines and other effects of pe i 
forms of lines and angles, and P aA l 

the illusion of solig; ts make full use of these signs or, 
idity, in ie Dalit, But the most oe 
ea O TENA picty S5 A near objects, is the Be í 
2 Uisible a portion i “8 owing to the fact: that t ni 
| „this does not anea object which is invisib a 
n looking at a solid eee in the case of a plane pat 

LARR mg, e.g., a bottle, the trunk ° 
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or the back of a book, the right eye sees more of the right- 
hand side of the thing than the left and vise versa. The two 
images, partly similar and partly dissimilar are mentally 
combined into one and understood as meaning one solid object. 
This is obvious when we alternately look at the same solid 
thing, say at the back of a book, simply with the right eye 
or simply with the left one, keeping the other closed for 
the time being. The following three figures ` illustrate the 
three views of the back of a book, viz., as seen by the left eye 
alone, as seen by the right eye alone and as seen by the two eyes 
together respectively. The last mark of solidity is utilised by 


f 2 3 
r 
FIG.—STEREOSCOPIC VISION ILLUSTRATED, 


-m 


the instrument called stereoscope in making. plane pictures 
look like real solid things. Two’ photographs are taken 
"Stereoscopic vision Of the .same building or landscape 
explained. from -slightly different standpoints so . 
as exactly to represent what it will look normally to the two 
eyes respectively. The two pictures are then simultaneously 
Seen through magnifying glasses with’the two eyes and they 
are automatically combined by the mind in the ordinary way 
50 as to produce the impression of:one solid object. The 

two pictures, in so far as they are similar, cast similar images 
on- similar’ points of the two retinas and hence look as one, 
Owing to the principle of retinal unity already explained.: 
And is so far as they are also slightly dissimilar, due to the ` 

fference of viewpoints, they give the impression of solidity. 
The solid effett is considerably heightened by freely moving the 
eyes, while seeing the pictures, so as to bring successively the 
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different pairs of common points together to the’ cents. 
vision; for this suggests analogous movements for fixati | 
after annother, far and near points of a really solid object te | 
a building) in normal vision. | 


H 
1 


; Y Coinment on the Berkeleyan Theory—Berkeley held «| 
the eye unaided by touch sees all things on the same plane, 
e it sees in things certain sign i 
distance, from which it quickly ite 
distance. ~The following consideratis. 
support Berkeley’s famous theory. (1) First, his theory = | 
supported by a few cases of children born blind,” who aie ` 
many years suddenly gained vision. on the removal of cataras | 
by surgical operation, They first saw all thin gs lying ele 
hand, and on the same plane as in a picture. Such patie! 
were found to shrink back from. remote objects as if they ve 
near the eyes. (2) Again, during the first few months ot È 
the baby ae Teaches for the moon and for attractive a 
cee calf ai seen through a third-storey window." 1i 
ing foes z S a, very young kitten often hurts itself by ju 
correctly jud 2 a Precipice presumably because it cm 
becomes. oe S distance by the eye. (3) This thet 
oaa plane er plausible, When we consider how things pait 
dite i surface in a Picture appear solid and -at ditet 
a rom us. Apparently } directly“ 
depth or distance there beij y here we cannot 
from: various vista] co © being really none, but only guess! 
: ens. (4) The nature of the eye itself P™ 


Considerations favour- 
ing Berkeley’s Theory. 


Ds, 


` in the same direction. T 
5 phe arm does from the body. “The ne 
r h, fig a ‘Ser 

om the world outside js 


to the object, ‘a 


* CE Stout, Manuel Pe 
. } anual, 5 o po 
+ t Psychology, Pp: agg) X. 518-4. Also Wundt, H. A. P., pp: } 
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ed—perception of distance by the eye. 
The reasons favouring this view are (1) 
that the eye can discriminate between much more minute differ- 
ences of distance than touch; and (2)it can apprehend the rela- 
tive distances of very remote objects (e.g., stars, clouds, hills) 
which can never be brought within the range of touch; end (8) 
some visual experiences at any rate, e.g .£., the muscular experi- 
ences in monocular and binocular vision, are not mere signs, but 
direct experiences of distance; (4) and, again, as James points 
out, space being essentially tri-dimensional, the eye cannot 
perceive mere surface as Berkeleyans hold; it must either per- 
ceive space in all the three dimensions or no space at all. The 
dimensions are relative; what is now depth might have been 
breadth a moment ago, as when a book is _turned round 
horizontally; so to. see the one is virtually to see the other. 
‘Let us then’, says James unequivocally, ‘admit distance to be 
at least as genuinely optical a content of consciousness as either 
height or breadth’.* 


Arguments against it, 


But still there is an essentia] truth in Berkeley’s theory. 
Though we might have a purely visual perception of distance 
The sense in which 224 solidity unaided by touch, it 
Berkeley’s Theory is Would be far different from our ordinary 
correct. notion of distance, which is both tactual 
and visual, may, more tactual than visual. Ordinarily our 
tactual experience of distance is thought as more reliable than 
visual, as (1) our visual estimate of .distance, solidity and 
Magnitude is highly variable with many subjective and objective 
conditions (e.g., with fog, standpoint of the percipient, etc.) 
and (2) sometimes even absent altogether (as with the blind or 
in the dark). Hence practically visual experietices must be re; 
garded as secondary and tactual experiences as primary. And 
from this practica] standpoint thé tactual perception of distance 
Must be regarded as direct and the visual perception of it as 
acquired, 


s 


* Principles; Vol. II, p. .216. 
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Why do we not see 

tion of Up’and Down, Right and Left.—The dependence of ve 
on touch for space-perception becomes still more obvious tk 
we consider anoth 

gists. Itis a well known f 
like any image formed by 


act that the retinal image of an Objet, 
a lens, such as that of the eye, i. 
verted, i.e., turned upside down, with the right side on thek 
and the left side on the right. But then how is it that we don 
see things thus inverted? One common answer is that Él 


The question is not question itself is unreasonable, as 5 


legitimate. should not expect ahy similarity betr i . 


e material phenomenon like the retinal image and a meti 
process like seeing.t Besides, the retinal image is not the im: | 


diate antecedent of the visual sensation; some neural process ; 


must intervene between them. This answer, however, is nt) 
tive and superficial. When we go down to the root of & 


matter, we see that in practical life we owe the distinction! | * 


Up and down, right UP and down, right and left, like be 


and left are perceptions Of far and near already discus’) | 


of active touch. primarily to active touch. We es] 
ence one kind of motor sensation in reaching the top of the ® 
With the hand, and quite a different kind of it in reaching" 
bottom. These two contrasted qualities of motor sensation 


distinguish as up and down respectively. Similar is the cas i 


right and left. Now as a rule when we raise the hand to i 


the top of the door-sill, we also at the same time turn OW i 


ee to see it clearly by bringing it to` the centre. f 
A y association the particular muscular experience of cai 
g to mean, even when occurring alone, the specia! © 
ee ement which stands for the direction ‘uP’ cdo 
“Xpranation holds good in the cases of the directions 
They are only acqui- ‘Tight’, and ‘left’, Thus the edi 
ed only acquir- , 3 n elt’, S i 
eye, Pons of the acquired perception of the wit 
TEN and- left, up and doa hi 

. x ; i l 5 
tion? Yes, theoretine emselves not sufficient for noticsl 


T isi : lly they are, but not in P* 
hat Vision has no independent judgm ent in this matte! 
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| 
things inverted?—Acquired Visual | i 

| 

| 


er question which has long puzzled psych |. 
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“completely at the mercy of active touch, has been proved beyond 

; doubt by a recent interesting experi- 
Rearroboreiion by Strat ment carried out by Mr, G. M.. 
| a Stratten.* He wore constantly for a 
| week, except at night when he had himself blind-folded, a 
| specially constructed pair of glasses through which all things - 
| at first looked inverted. He had, therefore, to look down to see 
| the top of an object, and look up to see the bottom of it. At. 
| first he was greatly confused, but after some time things appear- 
ed to him in their normal relations. In the end when he looked 
| down, as we should say, to see an object above, he felt he was 
| looking up, for he could reach it only by stretching out the 
hand upwards. When he really turned the eyes to the left to 
| see an object on the right, he felt as if he had turned his eyes 
‘to the right, because that way he had to stretch out his hand 
to seize te object. So we conclude that in practice up and 
‘down, right and left are determined for sight entirely by touch. 
| For in normal vision, where the eye and the arm move in the ~ 
| Same direction to perceive an object, precisely because the 
image is inverte’,j the eye might be supposed to. know the 


* Psychological Review, Vol. III, No. 6 and Vol. IV, Nos. 4, 5, 
referred to by Stout in the Manual, p. 500 and by Woodworth in his 
‘Psychology... 


t The inquisitive student can understand this point with the hel 
of the accompanying diagram. The object seen is an arrow, whic 
Casts its inverted image on the retina. The eye rotates round: its 
centre’ C. In the given position, the tail of the arrow casts its image 
‘on -the velloi spot Y, and is thus clearly seen. To see its head 
clearly, must go down to ‘the head of the image. As the back of 
+. eye moves downwards, the front goes up. So one has to look up 
to see the head of the arrow, precisely because the image is inverted. 


Fic. 22.—INVERTED RETINAL IMAGE 
- (Modified from Wundt.) Sn a 
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direction from its own movement, though the nA E 


rates. But in such distorted vision as abové (due tell s 


enough to upright retina] image), where they move ip cm, S 
directions to perceive the same object and the eye folloy,. o 
lead of the arm, ignoring completely its own contrary œ! d 
ment, there cannot be a shadow of doubt that the eye ke | © 
to see different directions, neither from its retina] image, im S 
“ed or upright, nor even from its own movement, but en x 
-from active touch. u 


: 3A 
$12, Theories of the Perception of Space—Gewi 1c 
and Nativism.t McDougall divides the current psycho; ™ 
theories of space-perception into three main types mm 
ark ; . geneticism and two forms of nat ti 
ar att Geneticism is the theory thail 
forms of Nativism. space-perception is a genesis or gi p 

_.. a n = Out of sensory elements, thet) ry 
.non-spatial. Nativism, on the other hand, is the view tte 
very first perception at nativity or birth is spatial. Natit = 
ser 5 Of two kinds, namely, sensationistic nativism - S 
another form of.it, better known as psychic-stimulus tht 4 
Let us discuss them one by one. | ea 


(1) Geneticism, as represented by Wundt, holds th er 

e case of visual perception, for example, the three eler; at 
Geneticism—its merits of sense-experience, viz., (i) Le D 
and drawbacks, of retinal sensations, (ti) sf | 
Sensations due to turni Pace)! the connec 


ttised together by a 


‘Wundé’s th namely, the perception oo 
association Hearen c ugall remiarks, is the high-watt y 
explain qe „Od empiricist, 
Sensations : Bea of the space-notion by the asso 
longing to ihe how can a mere sum attain prop in 

theor oe terms added ? So Wundt improved ha , 

here ey adopting thi mbi 

Where the compound a eq to 
fact of chemija S But th 
tion. Bhan combin 
m 
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| (2) So we come to the next and better theory, The sen- 
| sationistic nativism of James holds net ne yery first sensation: 
je ane os is extensive and hence already a notion 
| le eee een of space. The extensity of sensations 
i is the raw material wdich is gradually 
| developed by experience and association into the mature idea 
| of space. Thus James gives experience, as he says, some ‘grist 
| to grind’.* But this theory is also untenable. Extensity is not 
| extension. James talks of an extensive sensation as if it were 
| an extended object and describes the extended world:as made 
| up of pieces of such extensive sensations, which is absurd. 
| Again, a sensation is not ‘a ready-made article, like a cake or 
| lollipop’, as James seems to think; it is only a response of the 
| mind to stimulus. 


(3) So the only reasonable view is the- other non-sensa- 
_tionist form of nativism which holds that we are all born .with 
j a the latent mental capacity to know 
| Psyehiestimulus Theos, SPACE or extension. And the capacity 
e ihe best' view. unfolds itself as soon as suitable sensory 
p experience provokes it. McDouyall 
l adopts this view and calls it psychic-stimulus theory. For 
| according to it the apprehension of space. is psychical or mental 
| reaction or response to adequate sensory stimulus. Tt is allied 
| to the Kantian doctrine according to which the mind applies the 
category of space as soon as sensations occur. The only differ- 
ence is that while, according to Kant, the idea is ready-made 
j at birth, according to McDougall, it is subject to evolution in .. 
| the individual as well as in the race. wee Te 
I- Stout js a nativist in the last sense. His specia] feature (as 
| that of James Ward) is that to him the factors of sense-experi- 
: ence necessary for evoking the dormant capacity for spatial 
| Perception are not movement alone, as with early empiricists 
e Bain and Spencer, nor extensity alone, as with James, but 
both. And this sound view we have adopted in the text. 
§ 13. Perception of Dynamical Properties—Resistance or 
Impenetrability, Weight, Movement,—Resistance or impene- 
trability . which constitutes the very 
eimpenctrability is essence of material reality is perceived 
| movement net imgeded by us through the experience of 
“rough muscular and impeded or thwarted movement invol- 


Pressure . Š : 
empty space e 2nd ving touch. We have such an experi- 


| th h $ 

mouga ence when we push an object, e.g., the 

tea; table. Here we have intense muscular 

enMon accompanied by an equally intense sensation of pressure 
. ee 3 ; 


as movement. 


* Principles, Vol: II, p. 270. 
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| 
followed by little or no movement either ‘of the limb or acl 
object. The distinction of hardness and softness as that a | 
dity and fluidity is perceived by the fact that in the former, | 
muscular effort is followed by no moverent, but only inces! 
pressure and in the latter case it is followed by movement, | 
sure remaining nearly the same. The allied qualities of sm | 
ness and: roughness are known by the comparative freedom | 
movement and resistance to movement respectively jp act 
touch, -t.e., in moving a limb along the surface of the obje 
These qualities are, however, known even by passive touch! 
the uniformity and variation of pressure at differen; points: 
the skin. Weight is also known through kinaesthetic or mi! 
sensation and’ pressure-sensation when a body is lifted. Whe 
however, the limb on which the weight rests is itself Suppt: 
on somehting, mere pressure sensation gives us some idea dt) 
weight, e.g., when a ball is placed on the palm of the hand 
mg on the table. While impeded movement gives us the} 
of resisting objects, i.e., of filled space, unimpeded or free mei 
ment gives us the idea of empty space, the second idea be 


relative to the first. Thus empty ; i inter 
) : ty spa understood as inter]. 
between material objects. pa pence is : 


g| 


The movement of an objene i i he. 
s ob 9 touch © 
sight, active and n Object is perceived both by | 


soe. passive.. Thus if a blind man keeps the I 
arene pa vement stationary, but in contact with a m; 
tive isukngoen panies. object, Say a cat, his tactile sets 
changes not caused by will continuously change, espe | 
regards local signs.* As he is 20t f 
movement of th ange, he will understand that it is due we 
; e cat, If, again, he follows: the moving oe 


his hand, his to 
uch. iy 
will be continua st will remain the same, but y 


that his hang is mo; CC OÊ his muscle-sensations teli 
i As, however, the direction an 
t are independent of his will, 


author of this ch 


ng to D IŠ 
- i Psychologi ; case 844) 
-ange-sensation ie, pean eee, noven suction -setilly 

ah Omprehensive term including: by 
of sounds. Ch Wont that of oth tiger ug: wall, such s 
Part T, p. 107, retested Ctf, Bria eeanees As well, ey, 


out. ; 
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realise that this is due to the moving cat. In the same way, 
when we keep the eyes fixed, a succession of visual sensations, 
not in any way caused by ourselves, is understood as due to the 
movement of an object, say a man, across the field of vision. 
Again, in following a flying kite with the eyes, the muscles of 
the eyes move, but the direction and velocity of the movement 
being independent of our agency, we refer them to the moving 
kite. But when an object moves away from or towards us, and 
not simply from side to side, ‘and movement is only change of . 
. distance, we see that movement indirectly from the varying 
signs of distance, such as change of apparent size, ` vividness, 
and muscular sensations due to the accommodation of the eyes; 
€.g., a man receding from us looks smaller and smaller, and one 
coming towards us appears bigger and bigger. Thus there is 
one principle for perceiving movements of objects: changes 
whether of the passive sensations of touch and sight or of the 
connected muscle-sensations, which are not due to us, must be 
caused by the movement of the object touched or seen. 


$ 14. Perception and’ Acquited Perception—I touch a bit 
of ice and find it cold; This is direct or orginal perception of 
coldness; Again, I merely see ice and - 
from its very look I know at once that 
it is cold. This is indirect or acquired perception of coldness. 
Thus we Tay distinguish two different ways of perceiving 
qualities of things. The original perception of a quality is the 
apprehension of it directly through its appropriate sensation (as 
of coldness through touch); while the acquired perception of a 
quality is the apprehension of it indirectly through -a sensation 
not competent by itself to give us the knowledge of that quality, 
but capable of suggesting the appropriate sensation by long 
_ Gaperience and association (e.g., the perception of coldness : 
through sight which suggests touch), We may also contrast 
‘these by saying that direct perception is the perception of a 
quality through the given sensation, while acquired perception 
18 the perception of it through revived sensations, or by saying 
. that the former is the perception of a-quality by itself and the 
latter the perception of one quality through another. 


' The two distinguished. 


Now, as perception is a presentative-representative process 
and as in adult life in every perception certain qualities of a 
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~ „ thing are known directly ang Oth 
Every perception is in indirectly by association, it iş ey | 
a sense acquired, : 3 à evidey 
that every perception is partly afl 

acquired perception, When I see a tree, its colour js direst 
perceived, but its hardness and other qualities are perceive i 


indirectly by association (or rather complication), 


The principal acquired perceptions of the eye are, aş al 
have seen, distance, solidity and rea] magnitude; but there an | 
Sia 4 seguir A other less important ones, namely | 
perceptions of different Weight, smoothness and roughnes, | 
pensen > hardness and softness, temperatur, | 
taste, smell, etc. Its direct perceptions are only colours, exter | 
‘sion in two dimensions, visible from and size, distribution d | 
light and shade and the like, The original perceptions of ha 
: mg are sounds including both music and noises, and time & | 
duration and succession. Its indirect perceptions are distant i 
va ape as well as other visible and tangible qualities. 
eae n: vaguely guess distances of sounding objects by th) 
udness and feebleness of sounds. We can also perceive J 


` Audit TANE Tas 
direction and ghion of ment called pseudophone (me 


Pseudophone, Young’s literally ‘false sound’).* It consists 


to the other, The $ ae Passing over the head from 02° sft 
- an hour or two fo leot of the experiment wore it daily 
Hee days, e ee a couple of Weeks, then all day 1078 
; & as he was blind-folded, there was 4 


* Journal 39 
referred to pE Experimental p.. 9- 
= Aitor by Woodworth tn prsichology, 1928, Vol. IL, PP. ~ 
gy, p. 408. “eae 
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plete reversal of the directions of sound; e.g., a knock at the 
front door would be heard as coming from behind and wice 
versa, the barking of a dog on the right would be heard as 
coming from the left side and conversely.’ This caused a lot of 
confusion as we may fancy. When called by a friend, he would 
only walk away from him, though really meaning to approach 
him, But when he had his eyes open, though at first sounds 
really coming from the right were felt as coming from the left 
and vice versa, he quickly learnt to correct his false perceptions 
by seeing the sounding objects, At last sight got the better of 
sound, and when he saw a barking dog on his right, he seemed 
to hear the sound as coming from the right, and not from the 
opposite direction as in the beggining, All this proves that the 
ear has an acquired, and not original, perception of direction. 


The qualities directly perceived by touch are, as we have 
seen, extension -in three dimensions including surface, solidity, 
figure or shape and size or magnitude, and also roughness, 
smoothness, hardness, softness, impenetrability, weight and 
temperature. The qualities indirectly perceived are ‘mainly 
visible qualities, and secondarily sound, taste, smell, etc. 


p > Ra 
vý 15. Perception and Apperception—Two“ friends go out 


Tor a walk together into a garden. One of them being a lay- 
man casts his glance indifferently at a 
flower here or a’ plant ‘there, returns 
home and probably thinks of it no more. The other friend 
being a botanist examines the petals of a flower or scrutinizes 
the seeds of a plant with a view to determine its species, genus, 
Order and family in the light of his knowledge of botany. The 
former only perceives, while the latter apperceives flowers and 


Their examples. 


Plants. Thus apperception is only fuller and clearer perception.. 


an the light of a. pre-existing system. of ideas. Both ordinary 
Perception and apperception imply the interpretation of the 

4 present experience with the help of 
difference past experience, The: points of differ- 
ter : ence are (i) that in perception this in- 
S pretation takes place automatically or unconsciously, while 
_ apperception this is done deliberately or consciously, the 


Points o 
between them 


Connection between the fresh experience and the old idèas being 
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bring home to him : 


~“ result, 
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clearly realised, and (ii) that in perception the given sensatiy | 
is the dominant factor, but in apperception the pre-existių 
stock of ideas predominates. i) A third distinction is th 
apperception includes such interpretation not only of new ye | 
cepts, but. also of newly acquired ideas. Thus when a clock | 
maker tries to understand the description of a new machine} | 
the light of the ideas about clock-work already in his mind, kl 
really apperceives: the new idea communicated to him, Sor 


might define apperception as understanding fresh perc 


and ideas by consciously relating them with our. pre-ezist 
“stock of ideas, The new percepts or ideas are called the appr! 
ceived mass and the old system of ideas is called the appertiz’ 
ing mass. 
J 

_Appetception and Education.—The Gern.an philosophs! 
Herbart laid great stress on apperception as a method of elt) 

The teacher should 242, and his principle is giva! 
make the pupil apper- CONspicuous place in modern Peit] 
iie paie and nat gics, The easiest and most effecti] 
; ai _. Way of teaching a new thing toac” 
$ to show its relation to things already familiar to it, s0 F 

e new thing thay be seen to be not entirely new, and it mi 
and a ready place in the mind. The teacher should never bf 
X ae posing that the pupil’s mind is a blank sheet on ™ 
meyenng can be written at will, or an empty vessel into ¥ 
anything can be thrown at random: But he should a! 
remember that the mind to wh ; 
already full to som 
knowledge in the lig 
explained, that the 
which it can assimil 
Thus a teacher of 
analogy of an ant-hill—if the child has seen nothing ue 


large tank to cony 
other Words, 
easy and na - epl]igent 
ae aoe mental growth, ptherwise unintellige i 
Test of menta] development will be tbe 
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§ 16. Comparison of the different senses-as channels. of 
knowledge.—Taste and Smell.. They rank very low among the 
senses as sources of knowledge for 
their limited range, the vagueness and 
absence - of fine discrimination among 
their sensations, and the frequent variation of these sensations 
with the changing condition of the body ( e.g., health and 
disease) and with prolonged stimulation and satiety. Lastly, 
the qualities revealed by them, viz., tastes and smells of things 
are also unimportant as they are nat generally regarded as essen- 
tial attributes of matter. 


Taste and Smell com- 
pared with other senses. 


Touch and Sight—They are superior to other senses for 
fineness of discrimination, thus reveal- 
paonmctionlty of Tough ing a rich variety of qualities of external 
senses. things, and especially for their’ posses- 
sion of extensity and local character in 
a marked degree and their. easy combination with movement, 
enabling them to reveal one of the most essential qualities of 
matter, namely, extension. 5 
Of the two, touch has the following advantiages over. 
sight. :—(1) It gives us the direct knowledge of extension in 
three dimensions, namely, length, 
aes of Touch breadth, and thickness or depth, while 
sight fails to give us directly the last, 
for while the hand can move away from the body, the eye cannot 
move away from the head. (2) Skin-sensations, unlike retinal 
sensations, can be localised, for one part of the skin can touch 
another, but one part of the retina cannot see another, (3) The 
skin, unlike the eye, is in direct contact with its object and 
hence while. the visual perceptions of size, shape, etc., vary with 
every change in such condition’ as distance, direction, fog, etc., 
touch is fairly constant. (4) Touch is AIONA by joint 
sensations, while vision is not, Touch has al] these advantages 
Over sight as regards space-perception. Hence our ‘spatial 


Perception starts from and is referred to a tactual base’.* And’ 


it can give us also the other fundamenta] attribute of matter, 
Viz., impenetrability, and for this reason it gives us the highest 
Sense of reality and is least susceptible to illusion. Sight, how- 
ee, . . = T 


* Stout, ibid, p. 499. 
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ever, has the following advantages Re 
: „Advantages of Sight (1) Iis discriminative ` sensibility is 
over Touch. . : much fier, giving us a large variety 
of colours, forms, sizes and nice differences of points and thei 
Telative positions. (2) Then, in the vastness of its range, it 
leaves touch (and even hearing) far behind, the visible worl 
“being by far larger than the tangible world. (3) The use g | 
two eyes with a double retinal image helps the perception q 
depth. (4) The eye possesses, besides, many secondary sign 
of distance, e.g., change of size, colour, shape, etc. For al 
“these reasons, as regards space-perception generally and eva 
as regards the knowledge of distance,. vision supplements and 
‘finally supersedes touch. sae 


TI: SSS aa 


Hearing.—Its discriminative sensibility is also comparatively _ 


Hearing’ compared 


with other senses, ciation and reproduction which sounds | 


have makes them the -vehicles ol i 
#hought. As already pointed out, its contribution to the notion | 
of timevis great. But its lack of a suitable muscular apparatus i 
{eal character and any marked eatensity debars it from givilt i 
us any fundamental property of matter, namely, extension ® | 
impenetrability, Muscular sense- 
This gives us directly the dynamical 
bility, resistance Gl P peties g TEAG (i-e., impe 
third C ay oinn; and also extension includes | 
combination with them. ances the value of sight and touc | 


I . 
PETA of Muscu- 


$ 17. The Psychological Problem of Perception | 


hay 
a ere the psychological, as distinct from, 


ths chology deals with Metaphysical, problem :of percepti | 
opment of perception’ -Te Problem in psychology * sg | 
ing out all the ae :- analyse the process of perception ! 
- this Process devel €n elements in it, and also to § ow ` at 

À b innings ER ie or passes with experience from i di 
Tesolves itself oe to maturer forms. The problem '> i, | 
Thus the task the twin problems of analysis and £ pae | 

i aPparent] . ology is, for instance, to show a : is | : 
Bo ee eo io ; 
i ese a T iel pacto” 
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and that it has a long history of development and is to-day 
very different from what it might have been a few decades 
ago when he was a child, say one month old, lying helplessly 
on his back and involuntarily rolling his eyes towards the 


inviting colour of such a fruit. One important problem - 


revealed by analysis that psychology has to tackle is, as we 
have seen, the problem of space-perception, 


But the consideration of the nature of perception raises 
also other kinds of problems which fal] outside the pale’ of 
ore . psychology and are more appropriately 
pletaphysics] validity. dealt eae metaphysics, which includes 
epistemology or the theory of knowing 
and ontology or the theory of being or reality. Such, for 
instance, are the questions: How far is our knowledge of 
external objects got through sense-perception valid? Is the 
perception of external reality immediate or mediate? Are the 
primary and the secondary qualities of matter revealed by. 


perception equally real? Is space real? What is the nature. 


of the reality known in perception? 
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-§ 1. Imagination in general and its sub-divisions—j, | 
have described’ in full the processes by which our knowledge | 
of the world is acquired, viz-, Sensation and Perception. We ; 
shall now take up an account of the conservative power od | 
the mind by which the knowledge already acquired is preserved | 
so as to'be of use in future. This power is manifested in | 
imagination in its reproductive and productive forms. 4 

$ Sate Imagination in general or Representation | 
“SEE neg of is the process by which the trace o i 

past sensations or percepts deposited in || 
the unconscious region of the mind are stirred up and revived, | 
that is, raised again into consciousness in the form of image | 
and ideas. Or briefly, Imagination (in the wide sense) # 
Representation is the: process of forming images or represents- 
tions of things. This can take place in two ways. The fom i 
m outer oj the revived images may exactly correspond ti | 
aa productive and Pro- those of the original - percepts, oid 
ai Imagination dis- may be entirely different, the origi” | 

percepts being taken to pieces and the! 
a new order in the images. M 
ages are copies or reproductions of 
In the latter case, they are virtu 


H 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
Representation (Memory and Imagination). | 
i 

{ 

l 

| 

i 


t | 
a oe © ae he is exercising his imagination.: In t 5 "a 
he e derives his materials from past experieno® 

F €s one element 7 if 
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combination, the like of which he has never seen. We, then, 
proceed to describe these two varieties of Representation, 
viz., Memory and Imagination (proper) in order. 


-§ 2. . Stages in the transition from Percept to Memory- 
Image.—When objects are taken away from our sense, percep- 
tions of them cease too. But careful] observation shows that 
before percepts entirely sink out of consciousness and are quietly 
deposited in the unconscious depths of the mind as traces, 
they retain a certain buoyancy and tend to rise to the surface 
of consciousness for sometime. When the traces lose this buoy- 
ancy, they no longer spontaneously rise into consciousness, but 
require to be stirred up or stimulated to become conscious again, 
and then they are called memory-images when so revived. 
Between the disappearance of percept and the occurrence of 
one A ter Tmage ia’ memory-image we have the following: — 
only a lingering Sensa- (1) After-Image, more properly called 
tion. . After-Sensation, as it is nothing but a 
sentation, either the original one persisting for some time even 
after the withdrawal of the stimulus, owing to the continued 
stimulation of the sense-organ, or one of the Opposite character 

: due to the effects of exhaustion that 
Cause of Negative F 
After-Image. 
case of visual sensation, the excitation of 
the retinal substance: by light or colour, once begua, continues 
for some time, even after the withdrawal of the same, when we 
have the positive after-image. But, as stimulation is essentially 
decomposition or destruction, it soon reaches its limit, and the 
Opposite ` process of recomposition or recuperation sets in yeild- 
mg us the negative after-image. We have already fully 
discussed visual] after-images in Chap. I, § 14. We have also 
after-sensations of the other senses in a less prominent degree. 
‘hus smells and tastes sometimes persist even when we are far 
off from the smelling object or the mouth has been thoroughly 
Washed. Sounds seem to be ringing in the ear sometimes even 
after they have actually ceased. We seem to he rolling even 
on landing after a journey by steamer, this being only the after- 
mage of muscular and other sensations. 3 


(2) Recurrent Image (called Recurrent Sensation by 
W nanasa 5 
) which is one Step further removed from an actual sensa- 
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tion, recurring again and again f 4 

ZA Recurrent Sensa- time at intervals after a vivig Fay 
ë | 


tion is only an -inter- 
mittent after-sensation- sjon, Thus after prolonged mi J 
CTOs} 


; observation the forms of things observed seem to float bep. 
one’s eyes. Similarly 2 portrait-painter, after looking intel 
for hours at the picture he has been developing, will often h». 
repeated glimpses of the same at intervals, even after he t 


retired from his studio. | 
4 
i 


v% (8) Primary _Memory-Image (Fechner’s Memory Alte. 
Stage), which is the earliest form of image proper, th 
Primary _Memory- sharing somewhat the vividness of p 
Image is the first form cepts, ‘A knock at the door, the he 
St ce struck on the clock, the face of a frie 
whom we have passed unnoticed, can sometimes be recogni 
a few moments later by means of the persisting image.’ We 
two weights are compared by taking them in hand one dhe 
. another, the vivid primary memory-image of. the former ink 
compared with the percept of the latter. Such vivid meni | 
E 


of the immediate past is called Primary Memory by James. 


g 


pee enum between “Ajter-Image, Recurrent Img 
Si y wemnory- Image and Memory-Image are as andet 
See ees After-image is exactly like sensat" | 
~Alemory-Image and Me. like sensation it is excited by. the ei 
tinguished clearly dis- ig stimulation of the same sort or” 
organ, li ~ „7 Arousal of its opposite jn the Si 
This a A on. again it is sbjectified or projected oni | 
for a second aaron of yellow, caused by looking at r 
looking vallow. facta in the things we see, everything” 
the after-ima à n recurrent image shares all these fea ee 
Ge, the only difference being that it is dis g 


ous With the orisi 
tie original sensation and recurs at interin g] 


Ki 


the latter. . 
image are eo Primary memory-image and the P yj > 
arly objectified or localised i2 spacr’ s 


are in : the mind and 


Both aiter-image E not referred to any object | y 


T 
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primary memory-image as wel] as memory-image (i.e., the true 
image) in arising spontaneously in the mind and requiring no 
effort of attention on our part like the latter to keep them 
before the mind. Unlike the latter they both arise by their 
own buoyancy, and force themselves on our consciousness. 
Again, though the primary memory-image is mental, it has a 
peculiar vividness not shared by the memory-image. Lastly, 
an after-image is continuous with the sensation, while a 
recurrent image first appears after a short interval and re- 
appears again and again, and a primary memory-image occurs 
in continuation of the origina] sensation, while a memory-image 
is revived after a sufficient lapse of time when the original 
sensation or percept has completely subsided. 


(4) Eidetic Image.—Quite recently a new curious type of 
image, called the eidetic image, has gained the special recogni- 
tion of some German scholars of the Marburg Institute of 
Psychology headed by E. R. Jaensch.* An eidetic image is a 
visual image so clear in all its details as almost to be mistaken 
for actual perception. Hence it is call- 
; ed pseudo-hallucination. Of course, 

the person having it does not labour under a complete halluci- 
nation. Though he sees the object clearly before him, he knows 
that it is only a subjective image. An eidetic image seldom 
occurs to an adult. But it can be aroused in many normal chil- 
dren, say, from 10 to 14 years of age, by first making them see 
any object with great attention for a while and then asking 
them either to close the eyes or to turn them towards a grey 
- background. But such images with almost photographic Ddeng 
nee May in some cases arise spontaneously 

The Eidetic Type, or vat all events SOG preceding 
‘Xposure. These investigations have revealed that there is a 
Special type of people who experience these images and they are 
called the eidetic type. 


` § 3. Percepts and Images (or Impressions and Ideas) 
sompared.—The real nature of an image proper or memory- 
‘mage can be brought out by contrasting it with a 
percept. An image is the copy of a percept formed in the 
Distinti, henge, Mind when the percept is no more, 
Percept and. yeaa It is the percept revived or reproduced. 
Saag _ While a percept is a presentation, an 
meee is a representation, because the: former presents an 


Pseudo-hallucination. 


* ————— 
5 a Murphy, Historical Introduction to Modern Psychology, p. 437E 
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object directly to us while the latter only represents or ste, 
for the object which is itself absent. It is to be remenp, | 
in this connection that the so-called representative tact, | 
a percept is only implicit, and does not stand out from t | 
given sensation as a separate Image, but is _inextrigg | 
complicated with the latter. The genetic difference | 
difference as to the mode of production between percepts g 
images is that, while the former are occasioned by the stir, 
lation of a sense by an external force, the latter are use| 
in by percepts or other images and ideas: by fore: 

suggestion, But they have, besides, the following inti: 

differences: —(1) Images lack the peculiar liveliness or vivid | 

of percepts. The faintest sensation produced by a whisper | 

a peculiar liveliness of its own, not belonging to the imapi. 

the loudest report of thunder. (2) They are hazier or i) 

distinct than percepts, many details ‘of the original objects kå] 

forgotten. These two points stand in need of further elvei | 

tion. The common distinction that percepts are vivid a 

distinct, while images are faint and hazy, often leads to m 
misapprehension. As`a matter of fact, nobody confor] 
obscure and feeble sehsations (sights or sounds) with ‘al 
i 


= 
| 
4 
2i 
il 
| 


r 
f 
i 
j 


No one mistakes the feeble scintillation of a_fire-fly, sf 
because t is faint, for the image of the blazing noonday s 
nor an indistinct landscape seen at dusk for an image at 
Eea S broad daylight. Hence such loose states 

be qualified by the further assertion that percepts 2 


from images not simply in having a greater degree of "i 
hich "g 


or distinctness, but “in the force or liveliness with @ 
strike upon the mind” 


: . This striking the mind, this a88" a 
ee pe essential point. The ee is not wholly “a 
eae but one of king as well.* (8) Unlike. perce 
canes eed ie., isolated from the totality A r 
part (St “sons of which the original experience © 1p 

tout). Thus When I have the visual ae 
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the delightful music of the cuckoo and the agreeable organic 
sensation due to sound health and a hearty meal,—all of 
which formed the background of my sight, when I actually 
visited the temple. (4) They are more unsteady or_change- 
able than percepts. Images, as Ward says, are characterised 
by a “flow or flicker.” So long as I look at a tree my 
perception continues almost unchanged, but my image or idea 
‘of a friend’s face is constantly fluctuating. (5) In perceiving 
“we are relatively passive and receptive, but images are main- 
tained. before consciousness purely by an effort of attention. 
(6) Percepts are accompanied by muscular sensations due to 
the adaptation of sense-organs to objects (as in turning the eyes 
or ears towards an object), but_ images are not. (7) A 
percept changes with every movement, but not an image. 
When I go out of the room I cease to perceive the objects 
within, but my ideas or images may continue the same. 


Influence of Image on Percept.—Images are derived from 
percepts, but they also react on percepts:— ‘(a) In the 
recognition of an object, for example, a particular man, the 
present percept of the man is fused with and ennriched by the 
revived image of the man as seen before. The revived 
image of the man, of course, is not explicit and does not 
stand out separately, but only colours the percept giving it 
an air of familiarity, which is the essence of recognition. 
Such a nascent image, inseparable from the percept and involved 
in bare recognition, should be distinguished from the true 
image which arises in the absence of the object. The capacity 
for having one does not necessarily mean that for the other. 
We often easily recognise a man when we see him, though we 
fail to image his face in his absence. (b) Again, -the image 
may precede the percept and influence it, sometimes distorting 
it and causing illusion. Thus, when I expect a friend by the . 
‘Next mail train, the image of the man already in the mind 
: will facilitate. my perception of him when he actually comes, 
and: may also, in some cases, make me mistake a stranger for 
my friend. Such anticipatory images not only quicken .and 
kitort perception, but sometimes also pass for percepts and 
hus fill up gaps in our perception. Thus one is apt to over- 
look omissions, when revising his own manuscript. Knowing 
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beforehand the words and ideas that are to folly | 
even mentally supplies & word that is entirely an 
when hurrying through a sentence. This imaginative Be 
tion for the coming, percept 1s called by some ‘pr e-percep | 


>§ 4.. Kinds of Imagery.—There are as many king i 
images:as there are kinds of sensations. Thus we have viu 
3 auditory, tactual and motor im | 
Visual, auditory, tac- which are mental copies of vim 
tual and motor images.: . t onei 
; auditory, tactual and motor Sensati |, 
respectively. Similarly there are taste and smell images « 
even organic images, But then these latter are rarer ory 
-to their vagueness and consequent difficulty of reproduct! 
Visual images are the most common and the readiest to a: 
Thus colours and forms of things are uppermost in our mi 
When their names (e.g., horse, dog) are uttered befor 5! 
“Individuals differ as regards their power of reviving differ 
kinds of images: Thus somc are very good visualisers : W] 
can call up distinctly the visual images of things, Others] 
recall sound-images very well (e.g., musicians), A_setié i 
, Simple and compound images is collectively called images 
E of ver- -Such imagery may be simple or =| 
of images = pound, that is, consisting of on 
adenn a ae z many kinds. Verbal imagery pe 
Inasmuch as our ADRA motor and even visual l 
sound-sensation TEn eee óf a worn = H 
caring the word, muscle-sensa”? ii 


uttering it and writing ; Ng 
iting i : ‘on in readlte | 
when written, € it, and visual sensation in | 


Ti Coan i 
eheier distinguishes four chief types of memory E 
wate Four Chiep Xen according to the facility 
e€mory-types, which they recall the images af 
minds ; . cular kinds.* (1) Thus £t er 
enie a ae “ype or eye type or eye-minds ¥ n 
but the scen operatie performance by recalling not the of 
An artist?, IE the dress and movement of the pe va 
auditory or ea 1s Generally of this type. (2) A m jad 
ERNS: T pe or an ear-mind will remember, all’ A 


*A Ph 
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a performance, not the stage and performers, but music. Such 
a man remembers his friends as voices and foot-steps, and not 
as figures and dresses. The minds of orators’ and‘ musicians 
are perhaps of this type. (8) The third memory-type, rather 
rare in its purity, is the tactual or motor type. The memory 
of a violinist or pianist is somewhat of this type. (4) The 
last is the mixed type. A mind’ of this type will recall the 
operatic performance in all the three ways as something seen, 
heard and felt. To these Titchener also adds verbal sub-types : 
visual, auditory and tactual. A word-mind will recall things 
in terms’ of words written, heard or felt in the throat. 


miS 5. Image and Idea.—These words are ordinarily used 
as synonymous. But it is worth while to note a nice distinc- 
tion made between the two by „Stout. 

An idea is an image An idea is an image plus its meaning, 
plishitsimesning: just as a percept is a sensation 
together with its meaning. An image is to an idea what a 
sensation is to a percept. It is the conscious activity implied 
in attention and interpretation that distinguishes a percept 
from a sensation, as also an idea from an image. The same 
image may mean different things and thus rouse’ different 
ideas. Thus my mental image of a ship might rouse the 
ideas of commerce, voyage, or naval fight. Conversely, the 
same idea may be connected with different images. In think- 
ing of poverty a man may have the image of a small cottage, 
Worn out clothes or coarse rice. 3 


$ 6. Reproductive Imagination or Memory Analysed.— 
Having examined the nature of an image, we ‘shall now fully 
bri ll its 

Memory i _analyse memory and bring out all it 
Retention, TOAN R factors. Memory is essentially revi- 


oe g @) Recognition yal of images; but it is revival or 


- Ceptio 


Localisati Š x 
and hence e also thas, a reproduction of a specific kind and 
0 


includes the following factors:— 


Ee’) Retention, (2) Reproduction or Representation (in the 


original form and order), (8) Recognition, (4) Localisation. 
“To remember a thing, the thing must have been perceived 
efore, and the percept retained or preserved in the mind in 


e á a 
shape of an unconscious trace. (2) But the mere retention 
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of a percept is not memory, it must be reviyed or reprodu; | 
in the form of an image. Thus one may retain the multi | 
tion table in the mind, but he is not said to remember jt wal 
the table is actually revived in consciousness in the fom, 
visual or verbal images. .(8) Again, any vague reproduc. | 
will not amount to memory proper, the image revived mug} | 
recognised as the image of a former percept; in other wos 
the image must be known to be the image of a familiap Obj | 
which we experienced in the past. (4) Further, in meng 
strictly so called, the percept revived is-referred to a partini: 
point of time in the life-history of the individual, i.e., is unis) 
stood as having occurred at such and such a time, Théti’ 
also a reference to the place of occurrence. Thus I may bin 
simply a visual image of a zebra, ie., only a mental pictured 
it. This is not memory. But when the image is undersrl 
as of one that I saw at the zoo last year, i.e., when I recog | 
and localise the image, then alone I may be i truly said e 
remember the zebra. But localisation in time presupposts J 
conception of time-series, i.e., a series of events in time relate; 
A before and after. And recog 
permanent self. Implies that it i the same ole 
both had the past experience and ™ 
sarge ne wis omn. Thos memory Fem 
: a time-series and the conception oj the #) 
a8 Gn abiding substance, į i identity. "i 
ma i €, 1.2., as having personal identity: $ 
nay then define memor ower) 
retaining and reproduci y as the process (or p inal pr 
and order togeth “cmg past percepts in their oril Pr | 
P ‘idea none er with the recognition and localisation ! 
~ S and self being presupposed). 
i t8 7. Relation between 
ton and Memory 


ey 


Retention, Representations 


-—How memory involves all the oi rë 


Representation has already been explained. 
supposes Retention, tinction is now explicitly stated: 


A ey tention implies the process or Pi A 
Preservin plies the p 3 
. “past ae ae unconscious traces, vestiges or dispositio y ; 
per e et ideas, Representation is the Tevi" if 
supposes the k Seas) in the form. of images and ideas, a 
and the eee of those percepts in the for™ const 
7 10n of th . s . ` into. $ 
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ness again. The recognition of a thing means knowing it to be 
old and familiar or as something perceived before. It takes two 
forms, according as the object recognised is one remembered or 
perceived. In the first form, it enters all memory proper as one. 
of its essential ingredients. For, as we have seen, an idea reviv- 
Recognition in one €d SO as to amount to Memory must be 
sense is more than Re- recognised as our own past experience. 
presentation, but in a sige ae 
another sense short of In this form, it is the recognition of an 
the latter. idea. In the second form, it is the re- 
cognition of a percept. Thus when I perceive an old friend and. 
recognise him, my past percept of the man is implicitly revived, 
but the revived idea is merged in the present percept by auto- 
matic assimilation, only lending it an air of familiarity, and has 
no separate existence. This perceptual recognition is what is 
ordinarily called recognition and consists in the , automatic 


assimilation of a present percept with the traces of similar past ` 


percepts without their distinct and explicit’ reproduction and 
thus falling short of memory (Angell). 


To sum up. The relation of Recognition to Memory is 
two-fold, as Recognition of Idea it is implied in memory, and 
as Recognition of Percept it falls 
short of memory. In both the cases 
it presupposes Retention. In the first case alone there is explicit 
Representation ; in the second there is none, Retention is implied 


Summary. 


in Representation. Retention, Representation and Recognition . 


are all involved in Memory. 

But so far we have considered only immediate recognition. 
Recognition may also be a mediate process in which assimila- 
tion or discernment of similarity may be a Eiin, Gal a 
Sy a: . and inferential process, involving the 
diate eoad medi- discovery of similarity in the midst of 

difference by explicit comparison. For 

example, a man may recognise an old friend, who has much 

` “Aanged during his long absence, only when his name and ante- 

cedents are disclosed. Identity is here established by a conscious 

comparison between the man now seen and the man remember- 

ed. Such mediate recognition even of a percept will involve 
memory or explicit representation. 


\§ 8. Problem of Retention.—The problem of memory 
*ssolves itself into two problems; viz., those of Retention and 
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son. i 


Reproduction. (1) The prop] 
The two problems ot Retention is—How are experi, 
FETA and: Renn retained in the mind after they bn 
duction. : sunk out of consciousness ? (2) T 
problem of Reproduction is—How -do they again rise mi 
consciousness, when once they have disappeared fm- 
consciousness? The key to the solution of the second proble | 
is to be found in the Laws of Association and Suggs | 
tion to be explained hereafter. The first problem is mwi 
difficult and is sought to be solved by the following tm 
Physiological and psy- theories: (1) the physiological theoy 
chological theories of Of permanent cerebral modificatiia 
Retention. and (2) the purely psychological theo | 


of permanent unconscious mental modifications. il 


1. The exponents of the first view hold with Jam il 
an idea can not be stored up in the mind in an a 
1. The physiological S@te.. What is out of consciousits 
cerebral noe ent is oUt of mind. When a percept ors 
Mications. idea has disappeared from consciot 
a » At has altogether ceased to be. An unconscious state d 
tio ae be an absurdity. So what persists allt 
Siti Isappeared is nothing mental, but some perman 
Ree on Or change due to it somewhere in the brait 
on 38 not a fact of the mental order at all. Tti 
purely physical phenomenon’ ( tenes), 
The. the above Physiological theory assumes two formi (i 
EOY Of permanent vibrations in the brain (called f 
| Mill and Carpenter ‘uncon 
I enter 
The, theory. of TA cerebration’’) ane holds that aë 
brain ane ve the When an idea has disapp eare 
of “he oe modifications Consciousness; the brain-process “alt 
sain-structure. ponding to it persists in a vely 


form i e 
s ( . ; m som ner of 
ubsequent revival bein e corner 


= 4] 


proi 


tions o the bra (b) the theory of permanent “de! 
= ha £ Oratn-structure whinh hia al” 
disappears, it Pie Eakin, which holds that when © ip 


jn * 
on of s some permanent charge view d 
ome portion of the brain, This is thé 
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James who says that retention is ‘a morphological feature’ and 
implies the persistence of brain-paths. . 
Criticism.—The general objection to both the forms of the 


brain-theory of retention is—(1) that they assume that ideas 
are constantly passing out of existence (when forgotten) and 
springing again into existence out of nothing (when revived), 
which is absurd. (2) These theories are essentially materialistic 
and are open to the further objection that there is no sufficient 
room in the brain for preserving changes either of process or 
structure corresponding to the all but unlimited number of 
things stored up in memory. -(3) Then again they gratuitously 
substitute mere physiology for psychology; a menta] state so 
far as practicable should. always be explained by a mental 
cause. (4) The phrase ‘unconscious cerebration’ of Mill and 
Carpenter is particularly unhappy as it falsely suggests that 
‘eerebration or brain-process can ever be a conscious process. 

~2. So we accept the second view—The psychological 
theory of unconscious mental modifications. This holds that — 

BNEUThs! psychological e percept when sinking out of conscious- 
theory of unconscious ess leaves behind some unconscious 
mental modifications. modification or change of mind, 
variously called a trace, disposition or vestige. To the object- 
tion that, mind being essentially consciousness, such an 
unconscious state can no longer be in the mind, we reply that 
an unconscious trace is not absolutely unconscious, but poten- 
tially conscious in the sense that it was once conscious, retains 
all the while its connection with consciousness, and may rise 
into consciousness again (unless, of course, it is lost to the mind 
by being forgotten for good). It should be. noted, “however, 
that this theory, while explaining retention by a mental cause, 
does not preclude any reasonable provisional hypothesis of ‘the 
Corresponding brain-process, though the precariousness of any 
Such hypothesis is obvious. 


F$ 9. Problem of Reproduction or Recall—Laws of 
Association.— The representation or reproduction of past percepts 
Reproduction ; _ is caused by the forces of suggestion 
Ritined by the Laws of working according to the Laws of 
Su eri Association. Reproduction is due to 
Sgestion and Suggestion in its turn is due to Association. 
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i 
can suggest another because the two are associated, ‘yy, | 


Suggestion and Asso-` yy the unconscious trac ! 
ciation defined, up € e ofa p 


revive the other. Thus when the name of Tajmahal recalls ¢ 
us that of the Mogul Emperor Shah Jahan, the mental H 
binding together the: two ideas of Taj and Shah Jahani 
association and the dragging up of the latter by the forma: 
through that link from the depths of unconsciousness tot! 
surface of consciousness is suggestion. 


gaa 


i It is obvious from the above that Association and Sug 
tion go together, as suggestion is possible only because “i 
_. association and existence of associi“ 

7 ee of Association in any case can be known only thro 
one is al actual suggestion. Hence a law of i 
= 8 also a law of the other, A Law of Association y 
retien i a general proposition stating that when P A 
related in smg Sense including both percepts and ideas) i 
r an ways, a firm bond or connection 15 k al 
ae 50 as to make them suggest one another: "| 
e may be three different kinds of connection. be | 
The three laws— the reviving and the revived > if 
(aig Sa S there are three Laws of Ass 4 
Sgestion) of Ideas: —(1) the Law of Contiguity, 


L e.g . 
aw of Similarity ang (8) the Law of Contrast. 


of Contiguity “Presentations which 900 dé 
simultaneously or in Close succession, tem i 
Law of Conti it wards to revive or suggest one © dn A 
plained. guty ex- (Sully). Thus the name of the fs vf 

E Sakunt l 1 of 1 je 

author Kalidas ala reminds one togë 
-the sight of e Pranie We usually hear these names it 


mango i its swe: 
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l. Law 
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ther, whether 
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because seeing and tasting often go together. Contiguous 
Its two forms: association is illustrated-in two principal 
(1) Contiguity in Space. forms:—(1) Association- by contiguity 
or nearness in space between co-existing things, called also 
simultaneous association, e.g., that between the different quali- 
ties of a concrete thing known through different senses (as the 
sweet taste and smell, yellow colour and softness of an orange) ; 
or that between different concrete objects of the same locality 
such as the trees, buildings and courtyards of a house. 
or (2) Association by contiguity or near- 
(2) Contiguity in Time. 55 in time beter Tinea events, 
called also successive association, such as that between the 
successive words of a poem got by heart. This form of 
contiguous association gives us a Train of Ideas, i.e., a succes- 
sion of ideas in which every preceding idea -suggests the 
succeeding one. Such a train is either 
Simple or Complex.—(a) A Simple 
Train is composed of ideas derived 
from the same sense, e.g., a series of sound-ideas being the 
reproduction of a piece of instrumental music, or a series of 
visual images representing the successive scenes of a theatrical _ 
performance or of a procession. (b) A Complex or Composite 
Train, on the other hand, is composed of different concurrent 

_ series of ideas derived from several 
elaeoverbali soan senses, ¢.g., a train of word-ideas or 
ideas consists of five. verbal imagery will involve at least 
BCLS ELCs three concurrent series of ideas, namely, 
(i) an auditory series corresponding to hearing words, (t) a 
motor series connected with -uttering them and (iii) a 
Series of ideas constituting . the meanings of these 
words. Two more series are to be added to 
these in the case of literate men (not blind), 
namely, (iv) a motor and (v) a visual series connected with 
the writing and reading of words respectively. The contiguous 
association of words with the ideas they convey, i.e., of the 
Series (i), (ii), (iv) and (v) above with the series (äi) is called 
Ideo-verbal Association. Ideo-verbal association is illustrated 
In all intelligent memory or learning by heart, which means 
- Committing to memory the series of ideas along with a series 


- - Train of Ideas— 
Simple and Composite 
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„of words. And the merely verbal association or the aa 
tion of words without graspmg the ideas they reas 
illustrated in that form ‘of unintelligent memory Whig ti 
ordinarily stigmatised as learning by rote. Students | | 
things by rote exercise only this verbal memory and cap ma | 
duce parrot-like whole pieces of poetry or paragraphs oj id 
without understanding or remembering the ideas they cong. 
Another instance of a composite train is one’s memory of bi! 
the successive songs and scenes of a dramatic performance, , 


The conditions on which the strength of contiguous wl 
ciation or integration depends are—(}) proximity in tinei M 
Conditions of the combining movement of attention e 
strength of Contiguous Synthetic attention and (8) repeii 
eet co-presentation. Things experienced 

the same time or in close succession, like thunder and lightnių 
smoke and fire, are firmly associated together. The morer 
mote they are in time, the weaker is the association. B 
proximity is not the sole condition, Attention is a potent fat? 
which can firmly cement together even comparatively rel 
events. Thus looking through my window I may see a nunti 
| eh Ta B, C, D, E passing in the street one after ai 
ppen to pay attention only to A and E because th 


‘strongly associated with A than B or C or D ‘in my 
see Ngan is, of course, an important condition : r 
Aas ieee together, the better they are ee i 
jee ae ant feature of contiguous association is thé 
original pres nae of suggestion is determined by that ; 
the Engi : x ations, For example, a little boy, who bt 
ifficult a Sphabet; reading always from A to Z, will 
is, from Z pence the alphabet in the opposite ordei, a 
| Similarly, small boys who can Count% i 


one hundred with facil; 
acilit fa 
name the number bela = often non-plussed, ! 


I. Law of Simi d! 
z Similarity Simi sang ten. 
revive. See g Mila resentations - 
sone one another. Like recalls like, Thus a portrait ™ pp 
maT e prothet pi 


L tat? iginal. 
explaine act Similarity se of the original, on Sen sot 


: Gs us of another W3 
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larity is the source of al] poetic metaphors and similes. For 
example, a bright face suggests to an oriental poet the moon, 
the graceful gait of a lady recalls the movement of a swan, 
beautiful eyes challenge comparison with the lotus and so on. 
This also explains why a stanza of poetry is sooner committed 
to memory than a paragraph of prose equally long, for in the 


former, one line readily suggests another by virtue of similarity 
in rhyme and rhythm. ` 


III. Law of Contrast.—Contrasted presentations tend to 
revive one another. Opposites recall one another. We all know 
J that light suggests darkness, the sight 
“eet Contrast ex- ofa humble cottage carries our thought 

to the splendid mansion of the rich, and 
our present misery makes us think of our happier days in the 
past by contrast. 


§ 10. Relation between the three laws.—Coming to the 
mutual relation of these laws, we find that Contrast is not a 
rhe law, of Contrast fundamental law at all being derived 
is not om independent Partly from Similarity and partly from 
law at all. Contiguity. For contrast implies simi- 
larity of genus: thus light suggests darkness but not sorrow, 
because both light and darkness belong to the common class 
of visual experiences and are so far similar, but not so sorrow. 
Again, contrasted things are generally thought of together for 
clear comprehension. We cannot fully appreciate a saintly 
character unless we contrast it with villainy, we can understand 
north only by opposing it to south, and up only by contrast 
With down, and’so on. Hence we habitually think of saintliness 
and villainy, north and south, up and down together, which 
‘leads to their contiguous integration. 


Leaving aside then the law. of contrast, let us show the 
mutual implication of the other two main laws as well as their 
Relation” cf _ distinction. (a) First, Contiguity and 
guity and Silane: Similarity mutually involve each other. 
~ (i) Contiguity involves Similarity. For 

the present percept can revive its contiguous associate only 
through a Similar percept in the past. Thus a name can recall 
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a man’s face only through its tm) 
Contiguity in a way self, ie., an exactly similar name eel 
involves Similarity.— before. If A stands for the ae | 


heard now and a for the same name as heard before, anj “| 
b stands for the revived idea of the face, then the above exam. 
may be symbolised thus: A ab. Here we might to nh | 
say ‘that A first revives a by similarity and a then suggest}! 
by contiguity. (ii) Similarity again involves contiguity. Je 
: similarity is partial identity with pati] 

and vice versa. difference. The identical element i 
revives its former self for similarity, and this in turn re 
the differing element by contiguity, Thus the name Nares remit | 
one of ‘Naren’ through similarity. But what really happesi) 
that the sound of Nare, now given, first suggests the same sor, 
heard in the past and this last suggests the sound of n ge 
along with it in the past through contiguity as shown bel: 
Nare s (given) 


Y I 


Nare —>n (revived) 
(b) Distinction between Similarity and ae 


unnoticed and 
thing. S 


A->a-+b 


ATEN 
But jin 


ior e 
Nare’ ; eer by similarity the common e 
tinctly T e above example) is revived separately Aa 
~Consciousn, son its former associate (namely; n), 
‘prominent, ‘Tg of similarity in the midst of differente 4H 
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given elements and small letters for the revived ones as before, 
we have— 


A C 
y 

a d 
——— 


§ 11. Can the three laws be reduced to one?—Various 
attempts have been made to simplify them :—1. “Contiguity has 
PME Thal view Ahat by some (James and others) been re- 
contiguity is the funda- garded as the fundamental law and the 
mental law. other two as only its special applica- 
tions. In similarity, they say, the identical element in the 
reviving and the revived presentation is given and the repro- 
duction of the differing element is the important thing, and that 
takes place by contiguity. Contrasted things, again, generally 
go together in thought and are thus associated by contiguity, 
s as we saw before. 2. Similarity is 
Sitio’ RALE Pathet likewise considered to be the sole law 
menal law. by others (e.g., Spencer). Contiguity 
operates through similarity either because here, as shown above, 
the reviving presentation can act on the revived only by. first 
suggesting its former self by similarity (Stephen), or because 
contiguous things are similar in their time-relations and space- 
Telations, that is, they happen in similar time or occupy similar 
positions in space (e.g., pen and inkpot, thunder and lightning). 
8. The ane ‘ie 3. A third view is that the Law of 
that Redintegration is Medintegration propounded by Hamil- 
the fundamental law. ton (called the Law of Totality by 
Hofiding) is the fundamental law, contiguity ‘and similarity 
being its two different modes. It means that, a part being 
given at any time, it tends to reinstate the whole or total 
mental state to which it belongs. The process has been named 
by some as ‘whole-ing’. In suggestion by similarity, the 
common element in the given presentation raises into conscious- 
ness another whole of which also it formed a part in the past. 
Contiguous association, the reviving and the revived presen- 
tations form complementary parts of one whole of thought. 


Conclusion. The last view is probably the best as the 
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mutual implication and ee Shvious. CNTA tye 
Reasons in support of struck out. So accepting both, we J 
the glaze, view a common principle at. bottom: w) 
the mind has once unified different sensations and ideas js | 
one whole of thought, parts cannot again be presented pl 
“consciousness without calling up the whole. But if the imik | 
question be raised, ‘How is the whole form ed ?? we answer ri 
Stout, ‘By the Continuity of Attention’, i.e., by the combi, 
movement of synthetic attention explained before (see ge 
n ., Things cling together in thom)” 
pane panels. beind because we attended to them topite | 
tinuity of Attention, Thus Continuity of Attention may}; 
regarded as a yet more fundamental principle behind the Ik! 
of Redintegration. : 
§ 12, The Relative Importance and Uses of the Three Las | 
Contrast, we have seen, is really no separate principle gy 
; suggestion. When it acts as a Susy | 
little tive force, it is because of ni 
Contiguity . and Similarity involve: | 


| 
constant co-operation of contigui | 
j 
| 


Contrast has 
value. 


Besides, its work as suggestive force is not so common. 


Association by contiguity is an external bond. The thonë 

of a house may lead to the idea of the tank. before it“ 
Association by Conti- contiguity, but there is n0 ee 
nf te A connection between the tor # 

aiet and in cram- having little in common with 4 
a Š But this form of association is the a 

» as when a child: learns an alphabet 
to count numbers, the letters * 
cases mainly associated by one J 
Y, on the other hand, is an ' $ 
~ 

i 


of all new acquirements 
the first time or learns 
numbers being in these 
Association by Similarit 
bond; for the ideas of si 
kind of association js ¢ 


hae ociatio by Simi. development of knowledge. 


milar things have internal ani at 


ent WEll, strives to master anotei -jg 
eu Tation- language, parallel thoughts: o 
language are constant] and grammatica] structures- 9 i 


i y suggested, Eo 
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It underlies all apperception or the clear apprehension of 
new things in the light of old ones. It is implied in conception 
which is essentially assimilation: of particulars, in judgment 
which is really assimilation of the subject to the predicate, in 
reasoning which is only another name for assimilation of judg- 
ments with one another. 


The predominance of contiguous association implies 
cramming, i.e., unintelligent memory, so often conspicuous in 
idiots, and that of assimilative association denotes rational 
memory. Thus some students can reproduce verbatim long 
extracts from books, owing to the mere contiguous association 
of words, without appreciating the rational connections or 
similarities of ideas underlying these words, while others first 
assimilate what they commit to memory. 


Further remarks on them, Before finally quitting this 
subject, we may here point out, as Stout and others have 
done, that though historically all thé three laws have been 

Laws of similarity known as laws of association, the law 
aaa net of contiguity alone is a law of associa- 
E association at we tion in the strict sense, others being 
gestion. at best laws of suggestion. For ‘in 
this alone one idea Suggests another because they were 
Previously associated or connected in a certain way. But in 
Suggestion by similarity and contrast, there need not have 
been any such previous association in the mind between the 
idea Suggesting and that suggested. Thus when a photograph, 
now seen for the first time, suggests the original, there can be 
fo question of the existence of a previous connection or 
association in the mind between the ideas of the picture and 
the man, Another remark which we may make here is that 
though similars do not suggest each other because of previous 
association, they may be subsequently (j.e., after the sugges- 
tion qimilative integra- tion) associated in the mind by 
ous integration Teba contiguity, such association or integra- 

3 tion of similars being called assimilative 
For example, when one man reminds us of 
him, the two men ‘may henceforth be integrated 
ur mind. 


integration, 
another like 
together in o 


5 13. Importance of the Laws of Association in general.— 


® . 
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z à nerally, we may say that th i 
Speaking oi es ae Saas value in Peycholnnel on 
poe ee ‘of Asoc throw a flood of light on many a kut | 
Psychology- psychological problem. They are t 
psychology what the law of gravitation is to astronomy, Withes | 
these laws we cannot explain the development: of any compl, 
idea, feeling or desire. But the empiricists in the excess of the | 
enthusiasm make a fetish of them and make them work wont | 
Empiricists (e.g. Hume, Mill, etc) «| 
Empiricists over-esti: philosophers who maintain that a 
mate their value: knowledge is entirely derived im 
sense-experiences or sensations grouping themselves in differ | 
orders and forms according to, fixed laws of association. Mui | 
according to them, is a clean slate on which external nature it 
cribes.her impressions; mind is only a passive recipient of the 
impressions in the form of sensations. Sensations, womi 
-according to the laws of association, build up the whole ellie 
knowledge. These empiricists are, therefore, also called Ast 
ciationists. The philosophers of the opposite camp who wayt 
„Against them Intui- roughly designated as intuitionists, "I 
aout tog are asso- -fully admitting the paramount a 
portant, is mot oa nie ance of the laws of association, K ; 
Srema pntat it join issue with the empiricists Ee 
fundamental ideas suc, SHOW up their many fallacies: i 
a those of space and Contend that mind is essentially * 
pensable to tur fee active interpretation sos ; 
aS aee itigh into knowledge. Then, a 
themselves as th eee foe ousetions| do niot St sociate 
integrates its sa aes a, LS EA F attent, 
ly, no anu ons by the combining activity | sent 
most fundament t of association of sensations Can a ab A 
al ideas of time, space, cause, subst gti 


self and the exte E 
EUSE Tal $ f em 
conjure up these n reality. All the attempts O a 


: otions b jation Pr a gs) 
eith 3 y an appeal to associa ios 
a because, their explanations i hort of these ot 
explained a unwittingly. take for granted the very be 
i » Take, for example, the attempt to deny de 4 
Empiricists? of space fr ement. iz 
of account pace from mov: ê 
AAE and Time exa- dicists tried to show, for ex ai 
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same direction give us a series of muscle-sensations m', m?, mē, 
m', etc., unalterable in their order, and these being associated 
together, we come to have the idea of a fixed order of positions, 
as each muscular sensation stands for one particular position of 
the arm. And positions which succeed each other in such 
uniform manner are understood as co-existing, i.e., as consti- 
tuting space, for the idea of space is essentially the idea of co- 
existence. But it is difficult to see how from. mere succession we 
can derive the idea of co-existence unless we possess that idea 
already in the mind. Hence this explanation , is inadequate. 
Take, again, the manner in which some empiricists try to explain 
the origin of our idea of time simply by referring “to our’ 
memory and expectation, which are due to association. We 
contrast actual sensations given now with remembered sensa- 
tions that are no more, and also with expected sensations that 
are not yet; and in this-way we come to know the distinction 
between past, present and future, i.e., we come to have an 
idea of time. But if we know the distinction between now, no 
more and not yet, then we know time already and there is no 
need of any explanation at all. So the contention of the intui- 
tionists is right that the above ideas of time, space, etc., are 
the mind’s ultimate and original ways of looking at things not 
derived from sensation and association, though these latter 
might be necessary for making the notions explicit, ` 

$ 14. Divergent and Convergent *Suggestions.—Association 
and Suggestion, we have seen, account for the reproduction of 
4 particular idea at any given time. Now it may so happen 
that a given percept (or idea) A is associated with each of the 


x 


2 
- Fig.—28.—DIVERGENT SUGGESTION. 


three ; l 
iee acs T, Y, z, and it, therefore, suggests or tends to revive 
ad nen simultaneously. We have then what is called Diver- 
a Suggestion, The above diagram will make it clear, To 
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give a concrete example. I may know two persons, Bankim - 
Chandra Chatterjee and Bankim Chandra Ganguly. If, then, 

In Divergent Sugges- somebody mentions to me ‘Bankim 
tion the same given Chandra’ his words will tend to Teviye 
percept or idea sesei in my mind both ‘Ganguly’ and ‘Chat. 
same time. terjee’. This rivalry between the com. 
peting suggestive forces is ended by the predominance of some 
one of them owing to the more recency and greater repetition 
of the particular connection and the greater attention paid to 
it. Thus, in the above concrete case, I may actually remember 
‘Chatterjee’ rather than ‘Ganguly’, because probably I recently 
read the works of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee and very 
often thought about him.. When again, several given percepts 


A 


C 


Fig. 24.—CONVERGENT SUGGESTION. 


Conversely, in Con- A, B and C are all associated with, | 
eaat Suggestion piven and tend to revive, the same idea % f 
taneously suggest A the We have the converse case of conver 

same idea. gent suggestion, as shown in the accom! 
Panying diagram. When I forget a man’s name, if I think of his í 
Vocation, his appearance and his companions, the remembrai { 
of the name becomes easy, as every one of these exerts 1 


suggestive force to that same end. t 

X § 15. Conditions of Memory or. Remé mbrance He f 
tackled the problems of retention and reproduction and genet | 
understood the way in which ed f 


The Conditi : x ‘ : ect fi 
mory include— ome retention of past experience 18 aol E 
éa 


` by the persi their une 
traces, and their reproducti persistence of their = E 
gestion production caused by association aj: | 
1, We are now in a position to consider in detail the ' 
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tions of memory which will fal] under two Principal heads : (1) 


reproduce an incident that happeneg ‘yesterday, because the 
T that witnessed the incident and the ‘I’ that reproduces 
or recalls that incident are identical. 


(1) The Condition of Retention js the Depth of the Original 
Impression, which in its turn depends on (a) Its vividness and 


(1) Conditions of Re. 
tention. 


why we talk loudly when we want our hearers to remember our 
Words, (b) Its frequency or repetition. Boys generally master 
@ lesson or fix a verse in memory by reading it again and again. 
(o) Its recency and freshness. The longer the time, the greater 
the difficulty of recalling a past experience. (d) Attention. The 
Most important condition of retention is attention. (e) 
sthetic or connective attention in the shape of apperception ; 
at 18 to’ say, attention to the meanings and connections of 
ES 80 as to bring them into relation with other familiar 
E ee thus integrating the old and new things into one 
a 1S organises and rationalises memory and makes it 
= at. Thus a doctor, after examining a cholera patient, 
Ee Reg uber many characteristic symptoms, which a layman 

the for. though both may have seen them at the time, for 

aca does, while the latter does not, attend to cee 
Seta and pp ot toa pre-existing stock of ideas abou 
tives its symptoms, In other words, the doctor to 

* Symptoms. (f) Attention and apperception, in 

The a Will depend On the interest that we take in a tung: 
A to “Man feels interested in a thing, the more he will 
Membe a 2 APpperceive (ie. assimilate) it and, terete 
Re om it afterwards. Of these conditions the first three 
Metta yy," mechanica] and the last three are internal or 


3 x CO FEEFoimplyumentapiparsivity b&Bdanthei- latter 
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Pere es mente] avec being equally 
2) And (Conditions necessary. (2) Conditions of Re 
of Reproduce . duction—The predisposing si, = ie 
conditions of reproduction will be those of retention enurerateg 
above, for reproduction presupposes retention. The immediate 
condition of reproduction is the suggestive force of the present 
circumstances and the strength of their association with the 
idea to be revived, through contiguity, similarity and contrast, 
The strength of contiguous association is conditioned, as we 
have seen, by (a) proximity in time, (b) synthetic attention 
and (c) repetition, Besides, the greater the number of — 
associations of an idea, the more numerous will be the paths 
of approach to it and hence the greater will be its chance of 
being remembered. Thus whether I shall promptly and easily 
remember a man, say Hari, at any given moment depends, 
first of all, on whether I have retained or preserved his idea 
well in my mind, and secondly, on whether the things or 
persons I am just now seeing around me or thinking of 
strongly suggest the idea of Hari. For example, another man 
Jadu now before me May strongly suggest Hari because of his 
striking similarity with the latter, both being equally lean and $ 
tall or because of strong contrast, Jadu being very fat and j 
Hari very lean, or lastly because I saw them..walking, playing 
Or singing together." In the last case, the nearer the time ™ 
which I saw them in the past, the more the attention I paid 
to the fact of their being together and the oftener I did 1s 
the greater will be the likehood of Jadu reminding me of Han N 
Again, if Hari be associated in my mind with many thine 
events and persons, then there will be many chances : 3 
my remembering him, as any one of thew will revive his i 
memory. : il 


S The conditions of memory will include, besides the a 3 
also the physiological conditions of retention, associa a 
neo fad also some SU8gestion and reproduction Corset | : 

physio ogical conditions discussed to some extent in $ E 

rganic memory. À -ai of aD 

S a ponding to the retention O a f 

eae ave either the continuance of the nervous PFOC?™ wy f 
e a form mm some centre of the brain which was or! | 
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excited along with the idea, or more probably the persistence 
of some change in the structure of that centre, This is called 

‘organic memory. Then Corresponding to association we have 
the establishment of a nerve-path between 
ted with the associated ideas. Suggestion Physiologically 
implies the passing over of excitation from one centre to 
another thus connected by Nerve-path, and reproduction means 
the re-excitation of the latter centre jn consequence, Thus the 

- following diagram roughly represents: what happens when the 

look of an orange reminds me of the sound ‘orange’ by associa- 

tion. In the past I saw the fruit and heard, its name at the 

same time again and again, and tence the centres | and s 

Corresponding to the look and the sound Tespectively were 


excited together repeatedly leading to = Ss 

the formation of the nerve-path n° I; 
between the two. The traces of such n 
excitation remain in | and s, Next, ig: 25.—Cerebral process 
„When an orange jg seen, l is re-excited in reproduction 


and the disturbance passes Over to s through n, and along with 
this fresh excitation of s we have the remembrance of the name 
‘orange? ag heard before, s 

It is to be noted, besides, that the power of retention: and 
Production varies with every variation of the organic and 
“specially nervous energy. Thus in sound health one’s memory 
B romparatively strong, but after protracted illness it seems to 
fail, A boy can commit to memory a lesson with ease in the 
Torhing When the brain is refreshed by rest and sleep, but not so 


at the fag-end of the day. 


‘$ 16. Marks of good memory.—The above have been called 
wetimes Conditions of good memory in’ the sense of good 
“Mberance of -particular things. If those conditions are satis- 
= 2 Connection With particular things such as a date of nee 
at Such a date, for example, makes a deep impression on : 
wd an forms Strong associations with other things,—we ca 
B “T well or have a good memory of those particular ings: 
a ordinarily When we say that a man possesses a good mea 
ing the that he has a general power or capacity for a a 
~ 8s well. ` The word ‘memory’, then we see, is ambiguous, 


. wT 2, ti . 
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meaning sometimes a particular act of remembering and sonje- 
z times again the general capacity fo, 

Four signs of a good remembering. The conditions or rather 
oT marks of a good memory, in the second 
sense, are the following :—1.. The quickness of acquisition. The 
well-known story of the assembly of nine gems in the court of 
Vikramaditya, King of Ujjaini, tells us that no scholar Visiting 
the king’s court from outside could take credit for. an original 
poetical composition. For as soon as the new-comer finished 
reciting his verses which he claimed as his own, every one ol 
those brilliant men would exclaim, “I knew it, I knew it as well, 
` there is nothing new in it’,eand would begin forthwith to recite 
the same to the utter bewilderment of the poor visitor. The fact 
at bottom was that these men could very quickly commit to 
memory as soon as they heard anything. 2. The long duration 

, of retention. It is not enough to learn things quickly, they must 
- be remembered for a long time, so that one’s memory may be 
called good. Some people learn things quickly, but they forget _ 
things as quickly. 8. The promptness and accuracy of revival. ` 

_ Another sign of good memory is that it can recall a thing quickly 
and correctly whenever wanted. 4. Serviceableness or the readi- 
ness with which it reproduces just what is relevant, owing t0 
numerous associations and organisation of ideas. Some minds 
are loaded with facts, but they cannot remember the prope! 
thing at the proper time. When we get up certain ideas in oné 
order only, our memory is not serviceable, -But when we under- 
stand al] their possible mutua] relations, thus organising them 

- mto a system, our memory is serviceable. If, a, b, c, d and’ 
stand for our ideas, then the following diagrams will represent 
serviceable and unserviceable memories: — 


I 
a—>b->c—>d II 
S e 
(Unserviceable a (Serviceable 


memory) 


Pol 
=> 


Fig. 26.—MEMORY—SER VICEABLE AND UNSERVICEABLE- © 
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y if a be given, but in 
e, d or c be given. => 


In case I, b will be remembered onl 
case II, b will be remembered whether a, 


Cramming. To bring out more fully th i 
discuss the psychology of what is called cane re ee vim, ; 
typical-example of unserviceable memory, It is that Wa nn rae 
paring for an examination in which things are edu sa 
memory in a few hours immediately before the final ordeal, (1) 
Such a memory is not serviceable, .So 
long as the questions are straight-for- 
ward, a crammer has little difficulty, but 
as soon as a question wants him to reproduce things in a different 
way from: that of the book, he breaks down; and (2) speedy obli- 
vion is the usual fate of such cramwork, For, in such a case, (8) 
ideas have no time to enter into many associations so as to have 
many paths of approach and to be thus organised into.a’ 
system, and (4) contiguous association of words is the chief 
bond, there being hardly any assimilative integration (cf. Stout 
and James). For instance, a crammer may know that Aristotle 
Yas the master of Alexander, that Alexander lived in the fourth 
co B.C. and that the Buddha lived in the sixth century 
ives and yet he may be staggered by the question, ‘Which 
: earlier, Aristotle or the Buddha?’—simply because he has 
ever thought about the matter in that way. 


Several features of 
cramming explained. 


to a 17. Can memory be improved by practice?—According 
aes it cannot. ‘One’s native retentiveness’ says he, ‘is . 
“ unchangeable’. It is limited by his 


| James’s p :; 
view—me- i 
ma cannot be im- physiological constitution and fluctuates 


But S only with bodily health and disease. 
<snarout contends that, though memory in general cannot be 
"Se improved, it can undoubtedly be im- 
only jy POved, „though Proved by practice in special directions. - 
through Indi dines and Thus an actor can learn his part, & 
oe Re t moe clergyman his sermon and a speaker Pe 

“s im Y quickly after long practice. But because a ma 
tom, Proved his memory for certain things, say chemical 
ther w it does not necessarily follow that he will remember 
ulture of S say historical dates, better than before. The 
Memory by exercise is possible, then, only in special 
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directions. “But even the improvement of special memories jg : 
not directly effected by practice, but is Aone indirectly through 
the growth oj interest and increased attention and appercep. 
tion, The reason why we find a veteran actor, for example, 
‘able to commit to memory his part in a fresh play with unusual 
facility is that his past experience connected with the stage has 
created in him an interest in such things, and because he takes 
a lively interest he naturally pays greater attention to them 
than a novice. Further, he has acquired a body of jdeas about 
characteristic words, phrases and -intonations for expressing 
fear, anger and other moods of the mind, which are essentially 
the same in all dramas. For him the apperception or assimila- 
tion of new pieces to the old is easy, and absolutely new things 
even in a new play-being comparatively few, half the mental 
energy is needed for memorising it. But, according to James, 
such cases of improvement are only apparent and not real. 
What is really improved in such cases, according to him, is not 
~ memory or the capacity to remember, but the method of study- 
ing or recording facts. But we reply with Stout that, as here 
we have all the signs of good memory (namely, quick acquis 
tion, long retention and prompt revival mentioned before), 
memory is undoubtedly bettered by exercise in those special 
lines, though this improvement is indirect, i.c., effected throug? 
the improvement of certain conditions (e.g., attention, eles | 
mentioned above). = 
« § 18. How to get a:good memory? Or how to ag 

~ memory?—It must have appeared -to the reader that such 
question is ambiguous and might mean either, (1) How eae 
certain given things in memory? or (2) How to oe 
Power or capacity for remembering things? The first W° A 
partly answered under conditions of memory or remembrané d 
§ 15 above. The second question, again, might mean ata E 
: How to improve the general power for remembering all m ering i E 
tings? or (b) How to improve the power for remem ot E 
special classes of objects? We have just discussed these w 
questions above, and have come to the conclusion i 
general faculty of memory cannot be improved, but the © at | 
Means of cultivating Of Memory can be improve 
memory in. special Cular spheres. Thus one can al 


spheres. 
eee as: good memory for a spec! 
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things, ¢.g., for historica] facts, by attention to and reflection 
on them so as to bring out their logical interconnections (such 


conditions of a good memory (viz., facility of acquisition, 
Permanence and serviceableness) will be satisfied. 


. $ 19. Learning and Memory.—If the improvement of the 
faculty of memory is yet a matter of controversy, learning at 
ino Tate is capable of decided improvement. But how is learn- 
Ing related to remembering ? Some writers divide the work 
: memory into four parts: (1) learning, (2) retaining, (8) 
Teealling and (4) Tecognising.* Learning, strictly speaking, : 
ie however, only an antecedent condition of memory: and may 

‘fined as observing a fact or performing an act in such 
Learnin a manner that it can be remembered 
raene, at least immediately afterwards. - 
T is thus rather ‘the effect or test of learning than pi 
- poni Which it is a part. But as mental P ue 
4 race re or less overlapping, as learning and aaee i e 
aly together, and as learning and recalling (e.g., 
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reading and reciting) often go on alternately, it is in Practice 
convenient to regard learning as a part of memory and ag the 
- first step in it. 
Learning may be unintentional, as when a child born with 
an ear for music spontaneously listens 
Intentional learning to a song and surprises people by sing- 
eee ing it immediately afterwards. It may 
be also intentional, as when the same child vigorously masters 
his lesson for the school, e.g., a poem that he will be asked to 
recite at school. Learning, as an intentional process, is com- 
monly called committing to memory or memorising, and this 
deserves our special consideration. 


The immediate memory span, The first question that arises 
` with regard to. learning or memorising is, How many things 
can we commit to memory at once, that is, after a single 
- momentary presentation?’ This number is called the imme- 
diate memory span. It must apparently be different for 
different things, such as words, numbers etc. Experiments are 
devised to ascertain it in specific cases. Thus for-an average 
adult ‘the immediate memory span for digits’ is found to be 
about seven, by momentarily presenting successively numbers 
of 4, 5, 7, 8 and 9 digits to an individua] and then asking him 
to reproduce the såme from memory and repeating the sale 
experiment with many individuals. A five-year old child ! 
found by this method to have a span of 4 digits. 


Principles of economy in memorising.—A given lesson cas 
be most effectively committed to memory within a limited tin 
by adopting the following principles: 


v (x) The Logical Method. This consists in observins 
meanings and connections such as similarity, contrast, caus 


relation, and thus both a: var ian eric giv 
material. pperceiving and organising 


Fi (2) Recitation. Reciting now and ‘then to oneself þetwest yo 


successive readings. is very effective for immediate mastery 
well as for long retention, š 


; al 
` a les: sv! d 
I periment was to learn 16 nonsense syllab parts 
It ‘was arep pel, tak, etc., in 9 minutes. Many children took Epes | 


at on an average onl t. of these 
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ald be remembered immediately afterwards and 15 . after 
ra when the entire time was devoted to reading an e 
- was allowed, but 74 pe ae immediately’ afterwa tds auld faa cater 
4 hours when % “of the time was devoted to recitati ae 
ie written paper, when necessary, being allowed ao Searle 
This advantage of recitation is due to two reasons: (i) First, 
it provides an immediate goal or end which stimulates the mind 
to learn, and al] the more so because this immediate goal is also 
the ultimate end, as we recite now imperfectly so that we may 
recite afterwards well. (ii) Secondly, success and failure acting | 
as reward and punishment spur the mind on to achieve the one 


and avoid the other. j 

< (3) Spaced Repetition. Allowing sufficient spaces or 
intervals between successive readings generally fixes a lesson- 
in memory better and for a longer period than continuous 
repeated reading or unspaced repetition. so conspicuous in 
cramming. 

Thus in one experiment 3 lists of equal length of nonsense syllables 
Were successively tried in three different ways on the same person. 
each case he was allowed 24 readings and the memory test was held one 
day after the last reading. But tke results varied. When he had 8 
readings a day for 3 days his success in reproduction .was 18 per cent; , 
with 6 reedings a day for 4 days it was 39 per cent. and with 2 readings 
a day for 19° days 53 per cent.t . 

The explanation of this is to be found in the principle of 
a growth through activity , an interval of rest being always 

necessary for growth. Muscles grow after exercise during the 
Petiod of rest. So the brain too grows through activity when 
“st is allowed. Continuous exercise in either case is unprofitable. 


les, (4) Learning the whole at a time.: In learning a long 
= Son, attacking the whole is generally, though not always, 
‘re effective than trying to memorise it part by part. 


I : £ 3 ; equal por- 
hoen one experiment a, youngman tried to memorise tmo the whole 


q the sam isting of 240 lines, l 
ne od and the ot eee te canemettiod: devoting on maS 
a ee ack in Borate cases. By, rending ee a memorising 
only ¢ Case, managed to master it in 10 be sorte 
whole lines q day of the other, he required 12 days to mast 


that Consolidation or Fixation of things learned. : 

í the Physiologica] counterpart of retention is 10 

; id., p. 270. 

`" P. 267. + Ibid., p- 369. t Ibi > P ł 
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lity some permanent modification of the brain structure. Now 
we have further to note that this modification or change begun 
with the process of learning requires a little time even after 
learning to be completed and consolidated or permanently fixed, 
This theory of consolidation is borne out by the evidence of 
retroactive inhibition which means 
Retroactive Inhibition. partia] or complete frustration of the 
previous process of learning by a sort of backward or. retrospec- 
„tive action. Thus a youngman who fell down from a tree on the 
: head had a shock amnesia, i.e., a sudden 
Shock amnesia, and abnormal] loss of memory due to the 
shock in the brain. He not only forgot al] about the accident, 
but also the events that happened a quarter of an hour before 
the fall. The effect of the shock was retroactive, showing that 
what was learned or observed fifteen minutes ago was being still 
consolidated in the brain even at the time of the fall. But the 
process was entirely frustrated. Experiments also show that if 
immediately after learning something a man is engaged in an 
intense activity of a different sort, what is learned is partially 
forgotten. The retroactive jnhibition here is partial.’ All this 
‘shows that consolidation requires rest or at least an, easy frame 
of mind for a little time.* 


All the experiments referred to in this section are tests‘of 
memory under different conditions and 
for different purposes. The reader ca 
also devise similar experiments with apt variations for measuring 
his memory with that of a friend. 


Memory tests. 


+8.20. Natural Course of Development of Memory. 


have seen now how the faculty of memory can be developed a 
i special lines by a deliberate effort 0” ; 
of the eilas memory part. Let 7 consider the pie 
disti _ Course of its development. The follow 
isuinct stages of it can be noticed :—(1) The memory of 
child to start with is merely organic and consists in the acquit | 
Eonol movements by repetition. The early years of the child 2 E 
spent in learning and remembering the special movem j 


f 


* Thi d ? 
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necessary for speaking, walking, running and so on. The oth à 
feature of childhood is that the external and mechanical cond 
lions of memory, such as intensity of impression repetition, etc 
are predominant, there being very little exercise of attention and 
- apperception. The child learns the alphabet or learns to count- 
numbers mainly by repeatedly reading them aloud. Rote- 
learning (i.e., remembering without understanding) is, there- 
fore, conspicuous in the early Stage. (2) Later in life memory 
becomes More intellectual, i.e., more concerned with the acquire- 
ment of ideas. And the active and mental conditions of memory 
ie., attention and apperception predominate more and more 
Consequently memory js comparatively more rationalised. The 
adult, unlike the child, assimilates what he remembers. In short, 
the transition from the child’s memory to that of the adult is a 
transition from the memory of movements to that of ideas, and 
from passive and unintelligent memory to active and intelligent 
memory, a 


$ 21. Passive and Active memory—Recollection.—We 
can distinguish two forms of memory, active and passive. 
eae . distinction be When we remeinber a thing without an 
ed, e two explain- effort of will, our memory is passive or 
jali 3 spontaneous, as when seeing the Gitan- 
i we automatically remember. its author Rabindranath. 
Eo. eee again, we remember a thing by an an effort of will, our 
ee 1S active and is called Recollection, as when we try to 
. T a forgotten name or date and succeed at last in 
g it. 
eens Passive Memory Or spontaneous recall seems to 
7 ne without being. suggested by any given percept or 
again pe aia of ideas once set in motion tends to reappear 
$ again by its own inertia, An orator who has retired 
home after delivering a public speech 
atsing hi ; May often detect himself mentally re- 
late, A 'S Speech, polishing it here and there, though now too 
himsel man going to bed after a heated discussion may find 
Versatic comfortably awake, revolving in the mind all the 
. So De ous and even inventing belated retorts. Such tena- 
terati tence of thought in passive memory is called perse- 


atte «6 
A recent activity,?? says Woodworth < that thus re- 
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asserts itself without any apparent cue or stimulus to arouse it, 
is said to perseverate.”” 


Recollection or actively controlled memory is aided by the 
- (a) fixation of ideas,“ (b) the control of suggestive forces (o) 
temporarily’ dropping the matter ang 
How we can recollect. Ad) self-confidence. (a) The fixation 
of ideas means fixmg attention on partly revived images or 
ideas for their complete revival. Thus a student sitting for an 
examination in History may-forget the name of Shah Jahan 
and struggle hard to recall it. Now he just remembers the © 
first part of the name, viz., ‘Shah’. Then he ought to concen- 
trate his thought just on this part. (b) Secondly, he ought to 
control the suggestive forces by attending to the ideas associated 
with the idea to be revived, e.g., by thinking of ‘the Moghul 
Emperor,’ ‘the husband of the celebrated Queen’ Momtajmahal’, 
_ ‘the builder of the Taj’ and so on in the above case, and also 
- by excluding from consciousness all distracting ideas ‘such as 
those of the Shah of Persia, Shah Alam and so forth. In other 
words, he ought to utilise convergent suggestion and shut out 
all divergent or obstructive suggestion. (c) Interference M 
recall due to divergent suggestions may be avoided by droppmé 
‘the matter for sometime, and allowing conflicting ideas time 0 
subside. (d) Self-confidence is the antidote to fear which ofte 
paralyses recall. The actor on the stage, the speaker on the 
platform and the examinee in the examination hall often becom! "| 
victims of stage-fright and clean forget at the critical mome 
things well prepared and even fully remembered after the evel: « 
Stage-fright has to be overcome by trust in one’s own memory J 
and in one’s own resources generally. í 


3 


: ; ob 
_ Personal and Impersonal Memory--Reminiscence—* E 
divides memory into two classes on another principle dl 
; S i 
Personal memory or When a student remembers of te f 
Peminiteaes, contains Huclid’s theorems or the events ahot f 
e . { 
past life, while imper, Teign of Akbar, he may do 5° Vind | 
sonal memory contains Temembering when and how he a 
g i these things, that is, without any ond f 
ree to his Own. persona] ‘history. Such memory 48 impr are ; i 
gain, when he remembers a visit to the Museum Or e = ai 
nath Temple in Calcutta last year, he remembers this 
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involve, as We have seen, localisation; ie., referring the thing 
remembered to a point of time in the past life of the self, Per- 
sonal memory lapses into impersonal, when, as in the case of 
mastering Geometry or History, the Persona] reference ig 
gradually dropped as of no consequence; for the important 
thing for the student is to remember the subjects themselves, 
and not to remember how and when he learned them, : 


i$ 22. Forgetfulness or Obliviscence.—Forgetfulness or 
obliviscence may be temporary or permanent, partial or com- 
lete. We may forget a thing for the 
Causes of forgetfulness. zis being or for esd Again oF may 
partly forget a thing while remembering it in part, or totally 
forget it. Forgetfulness in any degree is due to -(i) the fading 
of traces with lapse of time, (ii) absence of repetition and (iii) 
vant of proper association and suggestive forces, and indeed to 
the absence of any of the conditions enumerated above which 
Make for effective memory (see § 15). Besides such’ normal 
_ oblivion in the average healthy individual, there is also abnor- 
panal lor pathological forgetfulness called amnesia. Amnesia is 
Sudden logs of memory for particular things. (vi) It may be . 
“used by q sudden shock to. the brain, and is then called shock 
| nesia, Which is explained above, and of which many survi- 
rs of cannon shots and bomb explosions in modern warfare 
a e Victims, (v) It may be due to local injury in the visual or 
A uditory centre of the cortex, and may then take the form of 
or C88 of visual memory, i.e., memory for colours and forms 
a auditory memory, i.e., memory for sounds.. (vi) Lastly, 
| Meonseigne a uect of the repression, or the driving me 
aa “lous depths of mind of those complexes, namely, F = 
wh; k nee er with their accompanying ideas and emotions, 


. . dividual is anxious to disclaim, as being too foolish 
Ti 00 Indecent to be owned by his prudence or conscience. 
2 Sehe ast cause of Oblivion is emphasised by th rendien, 
| i . am. 

ù . S further explained below under re : 

Et aa if any experience is wholly lost. ee paucae 
| the college be Wholly forgotten, without any chance of recovery, 


7 j uld seem to persist 
10 e cacct of all past experiences ou by Seandon 
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by permanently modifying our whole mental constitution, For- 
getfulness is not, as 1s ordinarily = 

Uses of forgetfulness. posed, wholly an evil, It is rather a 
bliss to one haunted by painful memories of lost friends, past 
misdeeds or others’ illtreatment. Nay, it is a condition of 
lieving the mind of unprofitable loads and 


ane 


memory itself by renevmg ©" 
F quisition., 


freeing it for fresh & 


In this connection we may refer to- certain diseases: of | 
memory, other than amnesia, viz., aphasia and hypermnesia. | 
pees HEE Aphasia is a word-disease having i 
of forgetfulness and VAÆTOUS forms: two motor types, viz, 
memory. ~ (a) vocal aphasia affecting the uttering 
of words, and (b) agraphia interfering with the writing of 
words; and two sensory types, Viz., (c) visual and (d) auditory, 
preventing the reading and hearing of words respectively. Thus 
some patients can understand what others say or write, but 
cannot utter words themselves. In the milder forms of aphasia | 
of this type, a patient may be fluent enough, but cannot choose | 
the right words for expressing his meaning. Such a one p 
his friends by saying that he must “go and have his umbre 
washed’, till at last they found out that he only intended a cro f 
of his hair.* A few cannot write words, but can hear, read an! | 
speak them well. Others do not understand spoken words, bi | 
can make out written statements, Others, again, cannot moe 
but can write words. In contrast with these abnormal forms” | 
forgetfulness, we have the abnormal form of memory call | 
hypermnesia, which consists in a sudden illumination of memori A 
Tt is believed that dying men suddenly remember jongfra 
events of their past lives. In cases of what is called smult di 
personality’, we have amnesia or total oblivion. of a chap g 
one’s own life followed by hypermnesia or sudden all ond E 
revival of the same. Thus it has sometimes been obser” st 3 
a man is knocked down by a motor car and suddenly fore? wt is 
his antecedents, his home and his relations, goes to ê Bey it = 
and settles there as a shop-keeper, and makes new ach el 


. rd 
ce: Then, again, after a couple of years, On ona | 


fe 
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past life, what he 
is a disruption of 
two. Memory is 
Some rare indivi- 


ing, he gets up and suddenly recalls his whole 
did meanwhile appearing like a dream. Here 
personaity Or division of one person into 
sometimes abnormal also in a good sense. 
duals possess prodigious memory, e.g., they can remember huge 
fyures containing about 100 digits after hearing them only once 
ad even add, subtract and multiply them, as if they were 
written on paper. 


The disintegration of memory in old age obeys certain 
tules. While earlier experiences are retained nearly intact, 
Derederation: of recent experiences are forgotten, This _ 
memory in old is due to the fact that the plasticity of 
ae the brain is lost in old age and with it 
the mind loses the power of imbibing new things. Another 
reason is that things learnt early jn life have greater opportuni- 
ties of consolidation by many. repetitions and numerous asso- 
ciations, Another feature of such degeneration is that proper 
names are forgotten first of all, then concrete common nouns, 
then adjectives, adverbs, prepositions and conjunctions. In 
Wer words, that part of language, which is least frequently 
Wed; is least impressed on the mind and first lost. This is 
eterally true in cases of loss of memory due to disease as well. 


"$ 23. Use of Memory.—Memory is a fundamental pheno- 
menon of Consciousness. Without memory (at least in the im- 
ious e ential for plicit form) conscious life is impossible, 
OUsnegs itself, for for consciousness is essentially relative; 
iai aed eaten a given state of consciousness, ae 
aa our perception of red colour is possible, 
sg ase it is discriminated from other colours like white, yellow 
tee, SCEN Seen before, and assimilated to similar red. sa 
E nn the past, Hence the memory—implicit or ora 
a, iS Seen ‘before is indispensable for the present percep 

$ 2 and so with every other mental state. 


E: 4 dy Si 
> enp 2 It j 


4 `< ìs Obvious that all intellectual culture,—nay, all 
Bey l develo 


isition without 
R Pment,—is based on memory. Acquisi 

E tesori Will not add a tittle to our stock of knowledge. ‘oy: 
E and geneuelisationtnaxdccbasetigiana myemoryues they 
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consist in extending our knowledge over remote and future 
things from the memory Of the past. Success in life depends. 
not a little on sound memory. 


t $ 24, Imagination.—Its -various meanings—Its relation to 
memory.—We may now pass from memory or the reproductive 
phase of our imagination to its productive or constructive form, 
that is, to imagination proper. And we may recapitulate and 
in some degree develop the distinctions, already made at the 
beginning of the chapter, between the various senses of the 
word ‘imagination’, and between memory and imagination 

Three senses of the PrOpeT- The word ‘imagination’ is used 
term ‘Imagination’: in at least three senses:—(1) In the 
namely, (1) Represet- idest sense, it means the formation of 
and (8) Fiction. images of things, and includes both - 
memory and imagination proper, that is, both reproductive and , 
productive imagination. “(2) In a narrower sense, it meals 
imagination proper as opposed to memory, and consists in Te 
combining materials supplied by memory into new images af 
things not experienced by us. (8) In the strictest sense, 1 
means imagination as opposed to belief, that is, the construction 
of images of things which are not only not experienced by ™ 
but are also unreal or fictitious; e.g., Kalidas’s imagination 4 
displayed in the Meghaduta, in which a: cloud is supposed to 
play the lovers messenger to the beloved. In short, Jmagil 
tion may mean—(1) Representation, (2) Construction or® 
Fiction. We propose now to use the term below as a 10°" " 
in the second sense unless otherwise specified. « 


—The relatio? l i 


Relation of Memory and . Imagination. der te | 


between the two is fully brought out when we cous | 
Points of similarity. (a) similarities, (b) plete anil 


c) inter-relation or M „at f 
(@)_As_to_ their similarities :—(i) The materials. of bath st É 
images or representations of things experienced # otf 
We may also loosely say that the materials of imag b| 
supplied by memory. Thus as my memory of # map itt 
revival of my past perception of him, my imagination "ik | 
is no less the revival of my past experiences of beaut ast | 
boys and girls ang Wings of birds, the wings being only f 
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ferred from birds and joined mentally to those human forms. 
(i) As in memory, so in imagination, our fundamental ways of 
thinking remain the same as in the origina] perception, that is, 
we think of things in time and space and think them related as 
cause and effect, substance and attribute, ete., just as we 
do in perception. (b) As to their differences :—(i) In memory 
: the original form and order of past 
experiences are kept intact, while in 
imagination they are entirely changed. Thus I remember a 
man’s appearance exactly as I saw it. But when I imagine a 
fairy, though I draw upon my past experiences of beautiful 
little human forms and wings, these are rearranged in a way. 
diferent from what I ever saw. For I never saw this strange 
combination of wings and human forms, though I saw both 
separately or in different combinations. (ii) Besides, in 
‘Memory, as already pointed out, there is recognition, localisa- 
tion and reference to the past self; in imagination there is 
none of these. (c) Lastly » as to their intermixture:—Memory 
ad imagination often run into each other. The so-called 
Mixture of memory Memory, for example, of a witness in 
_ ud imagination, a court is often mixed up with some 
ji voluntary construction. Many .things,. which he fancies he 
ee, he really only imagines. Again,. the so-called pro- 
a Of pa asination of a novelist often involve literal reproduc- 
oI ‘8 Past experiences. While supposing that he has in- 
= a new character, he may be only drawing upon his 
E A and unconsciously giving an exact copy of an old 
: r some persona] experience, 


Points of difference. 


ae z: Analysis of Imagination.—When we analyse the 
ag Imagination of. the explicit and deliberate type as ` 

is involved, for example, in planning 
a new college building, it is found to 
ek notion include the following factors eae 
_ tera] des befor ehang of the kind of image wanted, cE s 
4 Purses i its plan, viz., that it should be suited to-le 3 
Í Uterin and should accommodate a thousand ; students. 2. 
+ Weng of qa rplied by memory from past experience, namely, 
or ferent college buildings, such as those of the Presi- 
° Jacca and the Ripon College, which we have ac- 
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tually seen. 8. Mental effort to compare them and break them 
into elements, and then to select and recombine some oj these 
elements into the image required; e.g., the effort in Comparing 
different. buildings, seen before and now recalled by Memory | 
and thinking of their different parts and aspects such as roa, 
plinth, beam, doors, windows, ventilation, accommodation, a, 
selecting such of them as are best for our purpose, and lastly, 
recombining the selected elements into a new whole, namely, 
the image of the building required, 
. § 26. Limits of Imagination—From the above analysis it 
is clear that we cannot imagine anything. without limit. It 
is often wrongly believed that though our physical power of 
creation is very much limited, the possibility of mental creation 
is unbounded, and that our imagination can conjure up any- 
thng out of nothing. But such construction or imagination is 
obviously limited by the following:—(i) The range of past 
experiences. A man cannot imagine. what he has never 
experienced’ in any form: the blind cannot imagine the colours | 
of the rainbow; nor can the deaf imagine music. (ii) The 
strength of memory, that is, the power of retention and repro- 
duction of past experiences. What we have entirely forgotten 5 
We cannot even imagine. (iii) Inseparable association. Things, f 
which invariably go together in. experience, are firmly or it- f 
ae Ge Sale together in thought, so that they = 
Aa Pira be separated even in imagination. me 7 
form Tepat ble peat and whe man and his normal i if E 
Sao oe > © associations in our mind and it is aide oS 
hades oe 3 impossible, to imagine hot ice, cold fire or n 
7 t-e., men below us on the other side of the globe 


their bodies turned upsid : 
; d i t turn 
wards towards us. ee orn and with their fee 


. ý i y | 
Thus the new creation of imagination is not entirely Te ! 
an 


et ony old and familiar things in a new settings thst- f 
€ to accept with Some reservation the poet’s claim 


“—— Imagination bodies forth | 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s per 


Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a names? 
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§ 27. Classification of Imagination.—Let Us Now consider 
the various forms that imagination may assume, It may be 
classified according to four different principles, namely, (1) the 
presence Or absence of will, (2) the presence Or absence of 
originality, (8) the purpose or end that it serves and (4) the 
presence or absence of belief. 

1. First, Imagination is either Passive or Active, according 
as the process of imagination is spontaneous, requiring no active 


‘exertion of will on our part, or voluntary, i.e., due to an effort 


ato F N of will. Passive Imagination is illus- 
asmuo. trated in what is called fantasy, brown 

study, reverie or da -dream, as when 
in our idle moments we give loose reins -to imagination and 
think of all sorts of incoherent things. It is tne Origin of 
legends and mythologies. These are nothing but all sorts of 
Probable and improbalbe stories invented by the wild imagina- 
tion of primitive peoples uncontrolled by will and reason. 
This passive imagination characterises the infancy of the in- 


dividual as well as of the race. This spontaneous construction 


is also the prominent feature of men of genius, e.g., great 
Poets like Kalidas and Shakespeare or great scientific dis- 
Borers like Newton and Copernicus. Yet it must be conceded 
that any systematic and sustained literary work or scientific 
Soh implies also Active Imagination, i.e., imagination not 
Mining wild, but controlled or guided by will, 

2. Secondly, Imagination is Creative or Receptive, accord- 
tng as the images formed are entirely of one’s own making or” 
are supplied or suggested by others. a 
Imagination, eee? the former kind, the images are one’s 

own origina] creations and in the latter, 

ine ne Only imitations of others’ creations, Thus in compos- 
- Meghaduta Kalidas’s imagination was creative, and! in 
teien it my imagination is only receptive. The readers of 
ae history, travels, novels and poety all exercise Teceplive 
tover Hos while poets, artists, novelists and scientific ea 
Uoteq , ercise creative imagination. Creation, it may be 
eation - either spontaneous or voluntary. ee 
Is tha; = a mark of genius, Another point to be oe ths 

Cn creative imagination cannot be original to ; 


t of goi lence 
gomg beyon of one’s personal experiençe, 
$ ey Tend the sange of Digitized by cengar 
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and: that even in receptive imagination it is the form op order 
of the images, and not the materials of. those images, tha; a 
borrowed, these materials being always derived from one’, own 
past experience. In other - words, creative imagination is 
ceative or original, and receptive imagination is receptive or 


“imitative, only so far as the particular form of the images is 


concerned and in nothing else. 
~ 8. Thirdly, Imagination is divided into Intellectual, 
Zesthetic and Practical, according to the purpose or end that- 
Intellectual, Zisthetic it serves or the direction that it takes, 
and Practical Imagina- (a) Thus when we exercise ow 
tion. imagination to help our understanding 
of things and advancement of knowledge, or in other words, 
when our imagination is in the service of our intellect, it is 
called Intellectual Imagination. This may assume both the 
Creative and receptive forms. Thus creative intellectual imagi- 
nation is illustrated when an hypothesis is invented in order to 
understand things better; for example, when Newton started his 
hypothesis of universal gravitation for explaining the fall of 
bodies to the ground. Again, receptive intellectual imagination 
ds exercised in reading history and science. (b) Imagination i 
Aisthetic, when it is directed to the production and. appreciation 
Of beauty. Our esthetic imagination also may be either creativt 
Or receptive, The imagination of a poet or an artist whic 
conjures up all sorts of beautiful things illustrates the æsthete | 
Imagination of the creative form. Again, the appreciative | 
` reader of a good poetical work exercises this cesthetic imagi® 
tion in its receptive form. (c) Lastly, Imagination i8 call 
Practical, when it serves practical ends. Thus the imaginatio! 
Be et e snow asin 
Ahe nti p*ain of a cricket team in plann rr 
a ree ee that oF the Teano ate 
ai engi _ Tegutating the timings of trains, or, 28%, pride 
erneer ìn designing a new construction, such” aS ® 


z Fu panty of this practical kind. 3 In th É 
- Imagination is again wi lief. H 
Memes cant is again with or without belief yh 


he images are real or are believed as auch a 
Imagination with ang POSON exercising imagination, |. of | 
without Belief—Fancy, the latter case they are ‘Acti | ye | 
fanciful and are not believe 
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true by him. The former iş illustrated, when. we imagine the 
rotation of the earth round its axis, the presence Of snow on 
the peaks of the Himalayas, the existence Of the antipodes and 
such other facts. The latter is exercised by the writers and < 
readers of all fables, fictions or romances (e.g, Æsops’s Fables, 
Arabian Nights, ete.). 


Imagination without belief is often loosely called Fancy or | 
Fantasy, these words really indicating both the unreality of 
images and the absence of control by will or reason. This is 
also called Free Imagination. This is the most ordinary and 
the most restricted sense of the term ‘imagination’, as is obvious 
from the popular“contrast of the imaginary with the Teal and 
of imagination with belief. The difference between imagination 

in this sense; ie., free imagination and ` 
Imagination and Be- f 


lief contrasted. belief, according to” Stout, is that in | 
belief there is, while in imagination ; 


there is not, the objective control of subjective activity. In 

belief our subjective ideas or images are checked by objective 

circumstances as known by experience. In imagination, on the 

other hand, the mind is comparatively free to form any image. 

* cannot believe anything we like, but we can imagine what 

he please, Thus, though we can not believe that water should 
mn like kerosene, we can very well imagine it. 


Š 28. Imagination with Belief—its three forms—We 
al distinguish three principal forms. of Imagination with Belief. 
| (a) It may refer to the past, and then 
it is Historical Imagination. This form 
ns is. illustrated when we imagine the 

ot on of India in the Vedic age, and draw. a menta] piee 

Con 3 Ri Shis of yore, chanting Sam hymns and holding direc 

sase With the Absolute behind man and nature, sitting on 
on ot hills, on hanks of rivers or in deep forests. (b) It may 

d T e future and take the form of Expectation or 

icipation, as when a student expects the results of his 
Deion “Xamination, (c) Ii may, again, refer to no nae F 
EI cular, and refer to all times as is the case with ea 

to jeation, Which is illustrated when science calls upon us. 

Wate’ that Comets and: planets are all going round the T 

vapour ig rising up from the ocean and forming the 
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clouds above us, and so forth. These are the three main 
directions that imagination may take, when its objects are reg] 

and hence objects of our belief; but this classification is by no 
= means exhaustive. We shall, however, pick out here only the 
second form, namely, Expectation as deserving our special 
consideration, and shall proceed to define and analyse it fully, 


§ 29. Expectation—its definition and analysis.—Expectaiion 
or Anticipation is the proccss of forming images or representa- 
và : tions of future events with the belief 
ocean of Expecta- that those events will really come to 
Shee pass, and also accompanied by some 
sort of adaptation or preparation jor ‘meeting them. The 
» process, when fully analysed, will, therefore, reveal the follow- 
ing factors:—1. Formation of some 
jnaetors apa images in the mind or imagination in 
mainly of the construc- the widest sense. This may take place 
tive type. ` sity Z 
in two ways. In a few cases where the 
anticipated events are mere repetitions of past events, the 
images will be more or less exact copies of our past experiences, | 
as when a station-master daily expects a mail train at 10 AM. { 
But -generally the future events will differ more or less from 4 
the past ones and the images representing them must be 2" — 
and must pre-suppose some reconstruction or re-arrangement 
the materials supplied by memory, as when a student, whos? 
past experiences are confined to examinations of an infe | 
standard like Matriculation ang Intermediate Examination | 
anticipates his degree examination, which creates 2 comparalv” 
ly new situation for him. Hence the imagination involve a | 
expectation will mostly be constructive and only in a few ee ; 
reproductive. 2. Reference to ae K 
; time. The images formed, whether 
to simple reproduction or construction, must be thought ° 
pee future events, The events may þe more o sE 
E A in future time, i.e., .may be thought i a | a 
y appen at 2 p.m, to-morrow, sometime next ike J 
sometime next year and so forth. ‘ Again, eapectatie” ost = 
AEN iy be either personal or impersonal. The J A 
e thought as not forming- a part of its future k 2 
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Thus a Man May expect to see his son beco 
years hence, this is persona] expectation; a a graduate five 
expect his son to inherit his Property after h 
ae er s,s 
impersonal expectation. In the former case aan this is 
idea of the self as persisting in future or 3 
identity extending from the past through the present to th 
e 


This belief may be due to inference or simply to associar 
Bee Thus a dealer in Tice May infer Kom th eee 
of tus year’s crop that the rice in his stock wil] 
eee sate A wayfarer, seeing a black aaea a 
ieibemtely formed, again, uot, TUE At ot expectation 3 
! » When a crow fli . 
er a a gun or stick in a man’s hand, or ane ie dag 
A A pee at the sight of his master’s whip, the expectation 
Pr g jury is based not on any clear inference, but 
Ces ofi suggestion due to past experience and associa- - 
tion, S Adjustment of the self to the 
a expected: future event. This is parti- 
) S a T goen the anticipated event is eesti and 
ee oe i ment or preparation is prominent jn all 
E aminan, 5 s of the student preparing for the coming 
Betis a, : £ e wayfarer hurrying for shelter, the crow flying 
& running away for life, 


E ga. i : 
i ban ; Expectation and Memory.—The relation and dis- 
| Ctween them are now clear. (i) Both involve imagi- 


} Their Tesemblances, nation in the wide sense, i.e., forma- 
(i) Both ; of images of some sort in. the mind. 
ee olve belief: events expected, like events remem- 
s aTe real“ and not imaginary events. (iii) But the 
Their differences, imagination involved: in expectation is 
Uetive, wWhil ‘mainly constructive and seldom repro- 
(i) An eae hat implied in memory is wholly reproductive. 
ae e acher important difference is that memory refers 
fiture Or or looks backwards, while expectation refers to the 
ae Ga forward. (v) And consegently memory” is 
"4 req ied Passive attitude of the mind, while expectation 
“Y active one; for, the past is irrevocable, ‘We can 
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cannot alter it, and hence we are perfectly 


k back at it, but. : 
rs. but ihe future we think to be somewhat under ou 


control, we have a hand in shaping our future destiny, and 
hence the anticipated future events call for our active exertion 
and preparation to meet it. 3 
§ 31 Expectation and Imagination.—The relation between 
expectation and: imagination (i.e., constructive imagination) 
is also clear. (i) Expectation, roughly speaking, is a kind of con- 
struction, (ii) But unlike some other 
Expectation as a sae forms of construction, it refers to the 


t A ike hi 
of ca the “other future. It is not, for example, like his- 


forms. ‘torical imagination which refers to the 
past. : (iii) Unlike some other forms of construction, again, it 
involves belief. Thus it is not like the imagination exercised by 
the writers and readers of fairy tales, dealing with unreal things 
in the existence of which they do not believe. (iv) Its active 
pre-adaptation, noticed above, also marks it out from other 
forms of construction, The ship-master, who expects a hard 
gale, cannot sit idle like the reader-of a fiction, though both 
are exercising imagination, 

§ 32. Table of classification of Imagination.—We may 0" 


bring together by way of recapitulation all the varieties 
imagination in the subjoined table :— 
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REPRESENTATION 


Reproductive 
Imagination or 
Memory. 


i 
| 
| | 


Imagination | | 
Magination 


(in the widest 
sense) or Re-' 
| 
proper, | 
| l 


presentation. | 
| 

at 
| 


—Productive or 
Constructive 
magination or 
Construction or 
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l. | 


{ Personal memory (Reminiscence). 


Active Memory (Recollection). 


Passive memory. 


2. 
l Impersonal memory. 
I f Active. 
| Passive. 
A { Receptive. 
Creative. 
Intellectual. 
3. fEsthetic.‘ ( Referring to 
| Past—Historical 
Practical. Imagination 
Referring to 
{ With belief } Future—Ex- 
| (Real) | pectation or 
| - | Anticipation 
| Referring to all 
4 4 ` | time—Scientific 
| Imagination. ` 
| Without Belief (Unreal) —Free 
| Imagination or Imagination 


in the narrowest sense. 


‘$ 33. > Illusion and Hallucination.—We have so far discussed 
only the normal forms of imagination. We shal] now proceed 
to describe Certain rare and abnorma] forms of it, namely, 


Mlusio 


8s mu 
Ue t 


them we fancy we perceive 
t Us take them one by 


n, hallucination, dream and 
ch errors of perception as of 


0 a confusion of imagination with perception. In all of 


reverie. These are, however, 
imagination. They are really 


something, which we really imagine. 


one. A man starts up at the sight 


- ; ing lying across 
How an Ilusion arises. of a black long something lying 


discovers th - his 


fanaa » 
i cied it to be, 


path at dusk, but on a nearer view 


at the object of his fright is not a snake as he 
but only a harmless piece of rope. This mis- 


n 
sof 2 tope for a snake is an illusion. Here the man really 
1 aething or has a real visual sensation, But, instead of. 


Make, 


Oj 


Mterpreting it as a rope, he wrongly interprets it as a 
this wong interpretation is due to the representa- 


oth a snake falsely suggested by his actual sensation, 
a Words, it is due to his misdirected imagination. 
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. ning through all; Brahman alone is real, the world is an illusion. 
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An Illusion is then a wron . 

Hence its definition. “caused by the misinterpretation qr 
actual sensation under the influence of misdirected imagination, 
or briefly, it is mistaking one thing for another in perception, 
‘Tt is illustrated further when we mistake one man for another, 
e.g., Jadab for Madhab, from a distance, or when we mistake 
a lamp-post for a man, or a tree for a ghost at night. This is 
probably the fruitful source of many a ghost story. This again 
is the secret of the juggler’s art, whose dexterity consists in 
producing illusion in his spectators, e.g., making them see that 
he is swallowing a strip of paper a hundred yards long, while 
he is simply moving his mouth and hands without swallowing a 
bit of it. What our Vedantists call adhyasa ( azqre) is 
nothing but illusion. Their common illustrations of it are mis- 
taking a cord for a snake, a mother-of-pearl] for silver. Accord- 
ing to the Vedantist; all our so-called correct perceptions are 
illusions: ‘where we see trees, stones, men and monkeys, Fe 
ought to see only Brahman or one universal atman or soul run- 


The. misinterpretation of sensation in which illusion 
consists, may be due to either internal factors, such Ci 
A) past habitual experience and ~(2) present pre;occupation 

. 2 $ ~ ther 
Illusion classified ora(8) aenal t as: namay ie 
According to causes. misleading sensations supplied ; 
i aa without, So we have three Ge 
Of illusions according to causation, the first two types bem 
specially recognised by James :— 
S *(1) Illusions caused by past habitual experience (James 
see Type).*—In these illusions we -are betrayed by ™. on 
Br The past experience has taught us that the £ ti 
sensation stands for a certain object and hence we vee ; 


p 
`H 


4s such, though in the present. case it is really cau 
some : other object, This type is most common. 
following are a few examples. i 

g Cross the fore-finger and the middle finger, 4 A 
pen; a pencil or some other small object between them, Fin Be 
O Ane ouch two such objects. It is so because 0 
the Ea s Illusion, only two objects and not one oe 
time. of one finger and the front of the other 3t 
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(ii) (a) After we have watched a movi 


; mg railway train (or 
stream or other moving objects) for some ti 
a ; 


me, even stationar 
ical Illusions of objects, such as buildings and trees 
(ii) Optica u 


appear to move in the 
. movement. 


tion. It is ex lained thu 
moves to the right, the 


ortion of the train, that may c ance t 
hen that portion is out of sight, they Jerk back to the left 
and follow another portion similar! 


On exactly similar principles w 


lowing analogous illusion. When children, after whirling on 
their heels for some ti 


5 sed flow of 

son of the reverse movement of the self is the rever v ae 

the liquid in the semi-circular canals, the sense of head portion 
Movement, owin to sudden stoppage. z in 
c) en we look through the window of nite, dieeaent 

or car, things appear to glide fast in the opposite 

though they ar 


comfortably Seated 
nd attribute ` th 
Ite direction 


wok en ‘a train nine very fast, the houses and other 
“D}€cts Near i i- 
Usual. i mE they seem to fly backwards with extraord 
tha! Tapidit ; and 
e aPpear to be unduly: small. ina] angle 
_ (ii) Visual magnitude, as determined by the Saar val 
es Wi istance and is thus only apparent, long experience 
oË) Optical Illusions magnitude. But from atically guess 
ugor the sun and the and habit, we can autom the distance 
iy Se the real size of an object, if the Conse- 
alreag : e from certain signs. 
y known or can be guessed : : ur guess as 
to ty, When the signs of distance are islending, oe Se 
r Nze is illy OLY an ch Mata@olzeinreonstted wita i 


` the fact that they fill the minds of spectators beforehan 
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fog looks bigger than it is, for haziness suggests long dis 
which in a that it is bigger than it appears. Wear 
understand now why the sun and the moon both look bigger a 
the horizon than at the zenith. (1) They both look ane 
(and even reddish) on the horizon and brighter when overhead 
because their horizontal rays in the morning and evening = 
partly intercepted in having to pass through a longer distance 
of vaporous air. This haziness suggests a greater distance, 
which in turn suggests a bigger real size. (2) Again, the sky 
appears to us flat like a watch-glass and not exactly round, for 
the horizon appears more distant than the zenith, as the former, 

unlike the latter, is separated from us by visible lands, rivers, © 


` hills, etc., serving as standards of measurement, And longer 


distance as before means larger size. (3) Lastly, the effect is 


` often. heightened by the sun or the moon appearing behind a tree 


or any other big object, situated at a sufficient distance from us 
to subtend the same retinal angle. The tacit inference then is 
somewhat like this: the tree and the moon face the same angle 
and cast equal images on the retina and hence they must be 
equally big. 
: (2) Illusions due to our present pre-occupation, €$. 
thought or expectation (James’s Second Type). —When | 
people read or hear too much of ghost stories, ‘they are apt t 
mistake at night a suit hanging on the wal] for an apparition { 
standing before them. The success of jugglers is largely due 
d wi 
the expectation of the coming eves 
Proof-reader’s illusion also belong 
; here. Misprints or typographical ena 
in proof-sheets are often overlooked because of the read atl 
stance; he ‘seems to read ‘work’, while the word actu J ft 
printed is ‘worm’. The chances of such error increas’ È i 
Proof-reader is the author himself, for his anticipation 0 
own words and sentences must be stronger still. . ios f 
(3) Illusions caused by other misleading S y| 
resent / jmation = j 
present at the same time.—Errors in the estima a 
geometrica] lines, 
figures, called by Y7 3 : 
trical optical illusion of 2? a 
under this head... ape w h 
are due to the peculiar 5 fho d 
: ye involved: © 
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vertica] line appears 


longer than an equal 

horizonta] line, for it 

d- Costs the eye the em, 

Ge WEEE Ployment of more mus- 


cles and hence greater 
effort (Fig, 27—A). 
Again the subdivided 
half of a line, angle or 
. Tectangle looks bigger 
than the other half, not ` 

eS so subdivideg (Fig, 27— 
Figs. 27—A, B, C, D—Wundt’s Geometrical Optical Tlusions, 


i 


— 


Other allieg illusions* in the visual estimation of lines and 
stes are the following; 
Pigs, 29A, B, C—Geometrica] Optical Illusions (continued). 
A—The pan illusion.—Though 
the pans are equal, the 
upper one looks smaller, 
for the bottom: of the 
upper pan cannot but þe 
compared with the top of 
the lower. 


IRE ee Dee, 


Here the equal: m; . ual, owing to 
: al*middle lines a pear unequal, 

D .. the effect o i he conte of aaa with the lines above 
below it 


3 ne 1 odworth, Psychology, pp. 415, 418, Also Angell, Psycho- 
Baan 


igiti tri 
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C—Though the two horizontal lines are equal, the left one 
looks Siger. For the oblique lines at the ‘ends of the 
left horizontal line allow, while. those on the other do 


not allow, the eyes to move outwards freely on both 
sides. 


Illusion can be ‘broken by closer observation and the 
co-operation. of. the. different. senses. ‘Touch may~correct vision, 
rae or wrong vision from a distance may 

Correction of illusion. pe rectified by a nearer view. Some- 
times all the senses may have to be used simultaneously to. 
arrive at the truth, Careful and attentive perception will be 


always helpful. 


The study of illusion throws a flood of light on the nature 
of the process of perception, It shows that ‘while a portion of 
58 . what we perceive. is supplied from | 
as. of the study of without. another portion, and often 
usion, ii a ied frou f 
the dominant portion, is supplied " 
within ourselves’.* It is the latter that is at fault in ilusio? 
The distinction between perception “ji 
illusion is epistemological or ontolog" i 
cal rather than psychological. us ri 
chological] processes they both contain the same factors, Pre 
tation and representation, sensation and its interpretation: 
is only as regards the validity of the process or the rea X 
the object that they differ, and this falls clearly outside psy" f 
logy and belongs rather to epistemology or ontology. i 
wif 


` Perception and illu- 
sion distinguished. 


Again, let us suppose a man is sitting alone in 4 roor 


reading a book. He sees suddenly another man before -af 
whom he knows to have long z jand f 
to have gone away to 2 distana efo 
The next moment he sees, 79.7 — 


ow a Hallucination 
arises, 


ema 


“Angell, ibid., p. 164, = 
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looks round, inquires of the other inmates. of the house and is 
assured by al] that the person in question had not arrived there 
at all.. This seeing a person where there is none is a hallucina- 
tion. Here there is no outward object at all to produce a sen- 
sation or perception. But an extraordinarily vivid or lively 
image of the absent person is formed by a morbid imagination, 
and this image is confounded with sensation and perception, or 
in other words, the man fancies that he truly perceives what 
he really only imagines. Hence a Hallucination is a wrong 

me erception without any actual sensation 

OCR ron due entirely to set imagination, 

or it is perceiving something where there is nothing to ‘be 
perceived, — . 


A distinction is made sometimes between hallucination 
and pseudo-hallucination.t In both we seem to perceive what 
Pseudo hallucination does not really exist. But in the former 

* our deception is complete, there is not 


- the least suspicion that our perception is false. In the latter, 


on the other hand, there is a background consciousness, as in 
Some dreams, of the unreality of the object. Hence, as we haye 
Seen, an eidetic image is often called pseudo-ballucination. 


The real reason for such abnormal imagination which 
makes us confound mere ideas and images with oe is not 
i me 

: ʻ- . yery clear. Hence there is always 80 
Its ultimate origin, myer attaching to hallucinations, 


and spiritualistic explanations often seem plausibles ee 
ĉeping an o i : sonable explanation tha 
pen mind to any rea Tce 


~ forth-comin tent expl 

g, we may to some €x p \ 

au Physiological and L E causes. Probably nS 
tion we have somehow precisely the same sort of distur 


i I . . s e « al 
edi aa interior of sense-organs (¢.g., 10 = netii ia 12 ] 
a the corti i i llucination) and the consequ: 
ae eae ordinary sensation 


by externa] stimulus.t Then the images may be due to 


a Angell, ibid., p. 167 cies 
reve supra, § 2, ` 
5 Ward, Psych ological Principles. p- 171. 
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constant thinking about some object or person (e.g., thinking of 
a dead relation), or may be prompted by ideas and desires lying 
in the unconscious region Of mind. The last cause is emphasized 
by Freud. A hallucination, to him, like a dream, is a wish-ful- 
filment (See below). 

Both illusion and hallucination then are erroneous percep- 
tions due to the influence of imagination. But thé former has 
ee an objective basis, while the latter. has 
Illusion and Hallucina- none being entirely subjective. In the 
Se compares. _ former there is an actual sensation 
produced in the ordinary way by a really existing object (e.g., 
a‘ cord), but it is wrongly interpreted. In the latter, there is 
no real sensation, and imagination, pure and simple, passes for 
perception. Illusion is relatively common, but hallaucination is 
rare.. Frequent hallucinations are a sign of approaching insanity. 
The insane are subject to constant hallucinations, 


« § 34. Dream.—Dream is a state of consciousness in sleep. 
It lies midway between waking consciousness and the state of 
profound and unconscious sleep. It is essentially a miature of 

Dyed nyoker boil illusion and hallucination taking i 
illusion and hallucina- im sleep. In dream we do not merely 
goni imagine things, but we believe that 
we actually perceive them, that Wwe see and hear things whi 
are real and present before us. This confusion of images ane 
ideas with realities, and of imagination . with perception, | 
the most salient feature of dream. And the confusion 3 
false perception, is partly of the nature of illusion and party 
of that of hallucination. Often there is some objective gre 
` of our dream, that is, some actual sensation, which 15 bb Je 
exaggerated and wrongly interpreted. A man, for eat 
may deam that he is wading through water, because ne 
are uncovered and exposed to cold draughts of alr. Re A H 
“once dreamt that he was living through the stirring time 
the French Revolution and was going to be guillotined. tai i 
real fact was that one of the posts: of. his mosquito veal 
somehow gave way and fell down on his neck causing 4 tion: | 
of pressure on the neck. On the basis of that simple sem oY | 
his imagination quickly invented a whole story making i 
the dream. These are examples of dream-illusions 
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dream is to a large extent without such foundation and so far 
it consists in hallucination, For example, a man may fancy 
himself to be crowned a king, or may suppose that he is eating 
his dinner in dream. All this may be entirely the work of 
imagination. 


Dream and Imagination—Dream then is sometimes partly, 

and sometimes wholly, imagination, Dream-imagination, how- 
; e. ever, is passive, the control of will and 

Dream ye, in- aeai 
coherent an construe reason being in abeyance: , the mind is 
tive imagination often completely at the mercy of the forces 
ue to recent experi- : ALAC ; 
ae. But it is imagi- Of suggestion and association. This k 
nition confounded with absence of check results in the appear- 

poe: ance of all sorts of inconsistent and 


zi Meonnected ideas (e.g., living in Bombay and yet visiting the 


: te House of Calcutta). Dream-images are generally 
incoherent. They are often due to recent experiences and 
patticularly to the thoughts that are uppermost in our mind 
mediately before falling . asleep. But though relating to 
Past experiences they are seldom mere reproductions of them. 
sse images are more or less new constructions, though arising 
Bercy or spontaneously. Thus Dream is passive construc- 
five magination. But this differs from ordinary imagination 
2 our Waking life in not being known as imagination, the 
sees being mistaken for percepts, as explained abuve. Now 


a i =, L « 
= ` question arises here, why do images become as vivid as - 


and are confounded with them? The answer is, that 


in i > 
ace absence of Sense-perceptions, these images monopolise 


tention, and as they are better attended to, they appear 


Makes ee Want of contrast with anything stronger also 
yg, look sufficiently lively, just as when the sun goes | 


ly mere S0 long concealed, shine out. And the magn 
al cr Perceptions, as they are not contrasted with an 
y Teal Perceptions as in waking moments. 


am) cud ’s Theory - of Dream*—Freud, a great German 


Or specialist in the mental treatment of insanity 


Rey: ‘eq diseases, has pro- 
teams’, fugle and Ctie acd ieee which in 
“Miressed quifilment of pounded a theory o : h popu- 
JÍ esires, recent years has attained much pop 
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larity. The main outline of this original theory is the following, 
The most difficult thing to explain in dream is why certain 
particular images arise in the mind, and not others. The 


common solution, that ideas of recent experiences are revived, 


will not apply in all cases. For in many cases we dream 
things which apparently ‘we never thought of for many a 
day, and even when recent experiences supply those ideas, 
it is hard to explain why all recent experiences do not do 
so. Freuds solution seems to throw light on these points. 
Our socia] existence, according to him, demands systematic 
concealment ot those desires which are deemed indecent or 
improper by society. In adults this habit of concealment 
‘becomes so confirmed that such desires are not only con- 
cealed “from others, but also from oneself; they are never 
allowed to rise above the threshold of consciousness. But 
’ strong desires deeply rooted in our nature do not die out even 


after constant repression, they are only driven deep down into. 


the unconscious recesses of the mind. Though in our 
waking moments these desires are carefully suppressed and 
kept out of the way by the censorship of our Reason in her 
anxiety to look sober and virtuous, in sleep when the censor 
ship of Reason is comparatively relaxed, they rear their heads 
. above the threshold of consciousness and manage somehow to 
fulfil themselves or realise their objects in dreams, Thus 4 
greedy man, who in his heart of hearts is wistfully looking 
forward to the day when a rich relative will die and he will 
inherit his property, may not in waking moments like to confes 
his sinful desire for another’s death even to himsell. 
. ‘Now such a man may realise p 


Three kinds of dream ste. . e may 
„ being respectively— 0) suppressed desire in dream: = ié 
unconcealed and unre- dream that the relative has died 


pressed fulfilment of 

- desires common to chil- 
dren, (2) unconcealed 
but repressed fulfilment 
of desires, and (8) dis- 

~ guised or indirect ful- 
Almont of desires (the 
common i 
adults), ype) in 


has come by the latter’s hoarded BSE 


But such unrepressed and uncon, A 
fulfilment of desires in dream ’S ig 
but absent in adult life and 
characteristic of infancy- The 


(namely, reason) is only of 


att 
ee 


but never completely absent Sh here 


And consequently repression deinexenignbally ahihi 


| 
i 
i 
i 
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' a direct fulfilment in dream of desires normaliy suppressed 
gs in the above case, the censor generally asserts herself Ta 
the end of the dream, and the dreamer would usually start 
up in the above case with a sense of horror at his own devilish 
joy at another man’s death. But in the most common type of 
dreams of grown up men, the censor, like a watch-dog 
apparently asleep, remains more vigilant, and does not allow 
any such direct and undisguised satisfaction of repressed desires. 
In them the submerged desires are only indirectly fulfilled and 
the dream-Images which satisfy the desires, so distort them- 


gles and thus so conceal those desires as to deceive the 


ensor. Thus in the above case the man normally would have 


| -a confused dream like the following: that he is at the death- 
bed of a millionaire, whose name he’ heard but in whom he - 


took no interest before, and that to his utter surprise the dying 
man entrusts his whole property to him. The scene or scenes, 
where all these happen, and the persons he meets may be as 
wild and incoherent as possible, though every element of the 

; - Gream is derived from past experience. 
bet Res of the But, however ‘unintelligible ` and ine 
tent and latent eat Ss consistent this obvious or manifest 
read betw ___ content of the dream may be, when we | 
waa. een the lines, We discover the real or latent content 
indirect Se or its true underlying significance, namely, the 
ae ulfilment of the: dreamer’s long cherished object of 
| ing his relative’s wealth at his death. Lastly, Freud 


The latent n 
ent con i 
Often erotic. tent is 


the strongest in adults and the most 
i -universally repressed and which, there- 
+ ‘spite most of their dreams, are erotic or sexual. By 
4 ine almost every dream he discovers some sexual motive, 
«of ae episode, some secret lust behind it. And this mee 
à called by which he unearths the real significance of oe 

ol traci Psycho-Analysis. This psycho-analysis is the me 3 
tagini not only the submerged desires Inspiring dream: 
y in x ation 


lore 


but ‘no other forms of abnormal 
; also those underlying 0 obsession, etc. 


Š t À a on, e th . t . omania 
is a -g., those in insanity, mon ; ae 
i : j alisin 
the k = described as the process of discovering and re ising 
es : 
Sed complex, which cause a PSY 
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(i.e., a mental disease). And a complex is an associated group 
of ideas, tinged with emotion and backed by desire, 

To sum up. All dreams, according to Freud, are realisa. 
tions of unfulfilled desires. But they fall into three classes:— 
First, in children dreams are non-concealed satisfactions of 
nion-repressed desires, eg.’ a child craves for a cake at day. 
time and eats it in dream at night. Secondly, in adults we 
have dreams which are unconcealed satisfactions of desires of 
which they are totally unaware in walking life, and which they 
try to repress even in dream. Thirdly, we have dreams, most 
= common in adults, which are veiled satisfactions of repressed 

: desires, mostly of an erotic kind. In such dreams we have to: 
distinguish their manifest content or superficia] meaning from 
their latent content or reál meaning. And the analysis of these 
dreams, which brings out the real meaning, is called psycho- 
analysis. 


We may remark that there is much truth in the above 
Gin theory. Dream-imagination, and in 
z $ deed all imagination, must be largely 
prompted by strong desires and instincts, which certainly act 
as the motive force of mental life. Freud is right too ™ 
holding that our inmost desires often lie hidden in the 
unconscious recesses of the mind, ever striving to rise to ‘the 
surface, and that we are often villains without knowing a 
We are so. But this will not cover all cases. Vivid imprs 
sions due to mere objective conditions may also sometimes 
account ‘for the suggestion of particular images in dreams i 
All dreams cannot be fulfilments of wishes and much Tess 0 
sexual desires. And in fairness to Freud, it must be acknow 
ledged that he himself does not claim that his theory solves 
all problems of dreams. 


__» $35. Reverie.—Reverie is day-dream or -dream ange 
„State. Like dream it involves passive imagination. a j 
RE perceptions are not entirely E Ao 
distinguished. ream and hallucination is not perfe neat | 
dream, though there is werd dret | 

approach to these conditions. The difference betwee! erie | 
and reverie is only one of degree. An apt illustration ° ta the | 


is that of ¢he cilmanviai the Gleaborpicitetib3y "E 
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ntemplation of the enormous prospects of hi ice 
hare good luck, suddenly posed ps pae TET ae 
md thus unwarily let the earthen pitcher ful] of oil slip Ae his 
head and break to pieces, which calamity at last brought hi : 
iti i ght him 

back to. the stern realities of waking life. 

Autistic Thinking*.—Reverie or day-dream is a mild form 
of autistic thinking, which means “thinking that is sufficient 
unto itself, and not subjected to. any criticism”. ‘Autistic’ is 
derived from the Greek word autos meaning self and hence it 
means self-sufficient. Autistic thinking is sufficient unto itself, 
that is, it satisfies its own underlying whim and is right so far 
as that whim goes, though wrong from every other point of 
view. It is passive imagination under the lead of an isolated 
_ desire or whim, and accompanied by erroneous belief varying in 
degree from the harmless make-believe of a playful child riding 
a stick taking it for a horse to the tenacious delusion of a maniac 
fancying himself to be a king, his cell a palace, his doctors his ~ 
ministers and his nurses his harem. It is wholly uncritical 
a and as such is contrasted with realistic thinking or 
Se conformity with real facts, with socialised thinking 
Critic; ng agreeing with others’ thoughts, and with selj- 

ised thinking or thinking approved by the total self, 
my $36. Natural Development of Imagination.—In the natural 

mse of development of imagination of the individual human 
F a... being as well as of the whole human 
ton în childheo ene es there are the, following well- 
Memory has _ marked stages:—A. In childhood te 
been oes sufficiently developed and enough language rs 

is manif cred, the faculty of imagination 1s very active. ie 
horse, ; Sed m such play as fancying a stick to Bae ae 
eVident St to be rice and a doll to be a living child. This is als 
‘0m the child’s fondness for tales and stories. This is 

Ples les of the infancy of the human race. primii 
"ond oj e always busy inventing myths or sy Oe ee 
What the r child as well as of the savage 18 the world of y 

Pack in knowledge they make up by fancy. ae 
n youth, the wild and untramelled imagination , 


*# yy: ` > 
Vide Woodworth, Psychology, 1934. "- salh 
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~ 


childhood is checked by the desire for knowledge ang love 

_, of truth as: well as by the Pressing 
s sclentale imagination needs of practical life. Free imagina- 
inayoua: tion of childhood gives place to imagi- 
nation subservient to practical and scientific purpose, 
. Similarly, in the civilized state of society which may be called 
its youth, mythology and poetry are superseded by science to a 
- large extent. 


C. In mature’ life, imagination reapears in a more 
chastened, refined and restricted form. It is now checked by a 
_. . .,  vegard for truth as well as inspired by 
mee ie mation the higher sentiments, cesthetic, moral 
and religious: This is also true of the 
advanced state of civilization. Imagination at this stage is 
manifested specially in the appreciation of the Fine Arts- 
(such as: polite literature and painting). é 
§ 37. Culture of Imagination.—Besides the spontaneous 
development of imagination described above, there may be also 
a deliberate attempt to improve it. In the education-of the 
young, due regard should be paid to methodical] cultivation of 
Imagination by— 
= (a) Fostering the habit of ‘close observation of man and 
things so as to collect materials for 
Means of cultivating Imagination, The poet and the arii 
Imagination, are as a rule good observes of natwe 
: and man, ; : 
(b) Reading travels, descriptive geography, history, et 5 
as to develop receptive imagination, . 
(c) The pursuit of art, poetry and imaginative literatu? 
of the right type with a view to create cesthetic taste. 
: (a) Restraining wild fancy and avoiding an unhealthy s 
immoral indulgence in the pleasures of imagination. sat 
§ 38. Uses and Abuses of Imagination.—The last pr 
"brings us to the question of the uses and abuses of imag” eat 


a =) eee 


Imagination under “For imagination like fire is = aB 
while use helpful, Servant, but a bad master.’ ted 
nation is aoe - properly controlled and direc’ f 


tight channels, it helps the ree piste ; 


R hoth ihoitiaatireiendigreceptiveaig 
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to our practical needs and is a source of eesthetic enjoyment,* 
| Thus imagination has an Important function in the economy of 
mental life. But when it is unbridle 

sipation of intellectual energy (as 
and the loss of practica] efficiency 
dreamer), and even to positive mora 


adding fuel to our base passions. 


d, it often leads to the dis- 
in excessive novel-reading) 
(as in the case Of a day- 
l degradation by constantly 


$ 39. Development of the Idea of time.—All the principal 
foams of imagination, normal and abnormal, have now been 
f Relation between described. Two important forms of it, 
some forms of Imagina- namely, memory and expectation, imply 
tion and Time, a reference to time, and they are also 
mainly instrumenta] in developing the notion of time, as we 
shall presently see. It is proper then that, before bringing this 
chapter on imagination to an end, we should give an account of 

origin of our idea of time. 


E A rudimentary notion of time, however vague, must be 
| ` admitted to be an origina] endowment of our mind prior to 
E all experience. So. the business of 
psychology is not to trace the abso- 
lute origin of the idea of time, but 
oly to explain how this germ of the consciousness of time, 


Psyshologi 
F Tne ogical problem 


d winally given us, develops through experience into the 
| “Stnet and complete notion of time, such as we have it m 
Adult life. 

I, 


m Dlaining this, we have to bear the following points 
aan d:—(1) Ag Space is known mainly through perception, 
ms known mainly through memory and ideation, (2) r 

Pion Supplies the basis of that knowledge. (3) The 
i vasit or duration of sensation is the element of ome 
Just Primarily brings into play our implicit notion o cee 
. Thich © €xtensity of sensations is the factor of eae 
bemi mainly unfolds our latent idea of space. -(4) 3 
pe Pre-eminently the time-sense. 


; ination— 

& fuller account of these three great uses Heir ack to 

sica etic and practical, the student is T or use 
ration o imagination according to purpose 


as along, with. this. : 
coo ould be read: ELE ith, tansy by eGangotri 


given in 
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Time is conceived by us under two aspects, duration and 
succession. We realise time as duration, when we say that an 
event, say a shower of rain, has lasted 

Two aspects of time, for an hour. We realise it as succes- 
mpuation and Succes- sion, when we say that an event, e.g. 
my coming home happened ben 

„another, e.g., my breakfast, and that my breakfast took place 
after my coming. Thus: we measure the duration of time by 
hours, days and years, and we express succession of time by 
the words ‘before’ and ‘after’, ‘past’, ‘present? and ‘future’, 
These two aspects of time, viz., duration and succession are 


felt together. 


Perception of Time as Duration and Succession.—As 
regards the contribution of experience to our knowledge of 
time, we have first a direct presenta- 
Immediate perception tion of time even in our present 
of Duration and Succes- See: z an j 
sion. perception; then this crude notion 15 
_ -fully developed with the growth of 
memory and, ideas. It is a mistake to suppose that what wè 
call present time and what we perceive directly is only 2 point 
f Peer oe without duration. The real ee 
tion and it ee wa not a point of time, it is not like , 
cession. sharp edge of a sword cutting endless 
: time into two halves, past and futures 
as we are often inclined to think. Indeed, the ver 
point of time, like the ideas of a point of space, 2 ™ 
g surface, is the result of abstraction. Nobody. perceives 3 
point, i.e., a position without magnitude, or @ line, 
length without breadth. Similarly we do not perceive 4 pe 
of time. The ‘now’ that we perceive, the real ‘now? Ne 
length or duration. Moreover, it has a beginning that is 
but not quite gone, and an end that is coming, but. is 
yet wholly come; or in other words, it has one © / 
looking back Gei ot whol 
& ward, and is, therefore, relatively, but 00” pee 


past, and another end that is looking forward, and vd | 
el! 


ud 
bute 
ES 
2 
i=) 
h 
(J 


1.€:, a 
jnt 


fore, relatively, though not wholly, future, and thus i peat? 
d succession of these parts, one after another. SUPP” = volt : 
an cry Qué, JAMNAN sind toBhenwhale ssri E 2 


ed in this query comes to me as present experienc’ 
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„them all now. And yet they last for some time; the series of - 
sound-sensations has duration. Again, though both the wor ds 
tare’ and ‘in’ are heard now, they are heard one after ee 
we feel their succession. As the one is going out, the other 
is coming in. Thus we have a direct perception of time both 
a duration and succession. The maximum duration, that we 
can know at once as present, is 12 seconds and the minimum 
duration, that we can immediately know as now is 
1/500th of a second. Such short duration which is ana 
diately apprehended as now is called. by James and others the ` 
‘specious present’ or the ‘sensible present,’* 

The perception of succession, jt is to be noted, is quite 
different from the succession of perceptions, It is one thing 
Perception of succes- tO have one perception after another, 


son and succession of €.g., to see the flash of lightning first 
perceptions, and then. to hear the roar of thunder; 


E Is another thing to be aware of the succession of two 
aa such as lightning and thunder, i.e., to be aware that 
aR er follows lightning. Ip the same sense, James distin- 
Ee between the feeling of succession and the succession of . 


Ideal Construction of Time.—The knowledge of time, thus 
“quired by mere perception, is a poor one. It is only with the - 
A clear i : growth of memory and expectation— 
Aa ant Tae only with the growth of ideation—that 
pectation ey and a clear apprehension of time gradually 
tion can, ; dawns upon consciousness. Long dura- 
e hel tot be directly perceived, but can be realised only with 
a T y ‘mages and symbols, For example, I cannot perceive 
ws e four as now; for it is made up of many successive 

: panely, now, now, now and so on.’ What was now at 

e a Ing of the hour has become past at the end of it. 

Uger h ersation that I heard or directly perceived then is no 
Ting fre but only remembered now. I can realise such | 
Mela whether it be an hour, a day, a month or a year 
te y picturing the series of events that happened during 
labor} > mith the help of the images of memory. But such 
- mbolg. Pance of memory is not indispensable. Certain 
i "plied r signs gradually come to do duty for the erenn 

l 3 memory, Thus, by simply looking at the sun a 


C z 
Principles of Psychol ogy, Vol. i. p- 6òô8f; and Angell, ibid., P: 191. 
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the zenith, I know that half the day is passed. The natural 
symbols of duration are the positions of the sun, the moon 
and the stars, and artificial symbols are the positions of the 
hands of a watch or a clock. Such symbolic estimate of time 
requires the growth of general ideas and the power of concep- 
tion and abstraction. Duration thus realised through images 
and symbols ‘is ideal duration. And it is in this Way that 
the meagre knowledge of duration given us directly by percep- 
tion is amplified and enlarged by ideation. 

Similar is the case with succession, the other aspect of time, 
The implicit knowledge of succession: and of the distinction 
í between past, present ‘and future allied 

Bera eee to it, that we derive from perception, 
is realised with the aid is rendered explicit and is perfected by 
orimemory: ideation in the following way. Suppose 
a sound ‘a? is heard, then it dies away and is succeeded by 
another sound ‘b’. The lingering image of ‘a’ is contrasted 

“with the present percept of ‘b’, the one being faint and the 
other vivid, and this contrast is understood as that between 

_ what is mo more and what is now, that is, between past and 
present. The contrast is particularly conspicuous, when 6 
past is interesting and the present dull and we like to dwell 


upon the sweet past and would not let it go, as when, for 
example, a child is eating a sweet mango which is suddenly 
The child 


snatched away by another, who runs away with it. 
in this state contrasts the pleasure that is no more Wit the 
grief that is ‘now’, and very keenly realises the diten 3 
beween past and present. Again, when something is constant? 
followed by something else in the child’s experience, the percep: | 
' tion of the antecedent at ay ides | 
he ! 


The contrast between naturally revives by association t! 


‘the fut - eIn 
sent ai ‘a ee _ of the consequent. Thus is EE the 
pectation. flash of lightning, he expe He co | 

god 


Toar of thunder will follow. 
trasts the actual lighting with the ideal thundet wha ! 
understands: this as the contrast between what is now "ipis is 
gis auch fo be, that is, between present and futute- = joy i 
especially the case when the future event, 2S in the 
example;c-ds Jakgmmethinyntn interestiigytizeAby abil io” 


an 
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preparation of its meal by the mother and expecting to enjoy 
the same presently is another typical example, Having seen 
bow past and future are each distinguished from the present, we 
way now pause to consider what distinguishes past irom future. 

How. the past is dis- The distinction between the two is to 
tinguished from the us nothing but that between the attitude 
future, of memory and that of expectation, 
which we explained before, The past we fee] as something 
irrevocable and beyond ‘control and the future as somewhat 
under contro]. Besides, the past is more definite Or less vague 
than the future, Thus, with the growth of ideation (a term 
which includes „both memory and. expectation, and even con- 
ception), the child comes to distinguish past, present and future. 
The distinction being once grasped is applied then to any series 
of events, say, those happening in the course of a day or a 
year, and we understand the relative positions of these events 

` as before or after, as relatively past or future in relation to ° 
one another, and thus form the idea of a time-series, 


Lastly, we may note that the notions of time and space 
are diametrically Opposed to each other, and hence developed 
The notions of time ‘ogether, a clear apprehension ofan 
ee by e develop toge- necessarily presupposing that of the 

Pecouer ase, other. Time implies succession, while 
Space connotes co-existence, time signifies change and space 
Stability. Time-series is a series of successive events,’ while 
“Patial order is the order among co-existing things, 


$ 40. Subjective and Objective Estimate of Time.—As to 

a Ser of Measuring the length of time, we have got oa 

Of ods of doing it, namely, the internal or subjective metho 

an stimating time directly by our own states of consciousness 

“Means op emna] or objective method of doing the same by 
of Clocks, the sun, the moon, etc. ‘Thus we have— 


Subjective and direct estimate.—Attention meausures a 
Passes, When attention is easy, time appears ; S i 
When attention is bored, time nang 


ae 
= F time as it heavy on our shoulders. The former 


1 ave 
Vari is the case generally when r hes 
‘Wied and interesting experiences. The latter 1s 
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generally when our experie 
mind is comparatively empty. 
Past time is measured by the number and variety of its 
contents as revived by memory. As these contents drop from 
; memory, the time apparently shortens. 
Estimate of past time. The same length of time thus appears 
shorter as we grow older, For the same reason, interesting 
and eventful] periods, which appeared short at the time, appear 

` long in retrospect; and, conversely, tediously long periods 
seem to be short afterwards, þecause uneventful. 


nces are dul] and monotonous or our 


Our body is also a great chronometer. Our bodily. states, 
and consequently the states of common sensibility, have a 
: certain periodicity, that is, retum 
rue pysiclogicel sense again and again at regular intervals. 
From: these we often correctly guess the 
o hour of the day without consulting any other sign (e.g., the . 
) sun, the clock) and without any conscious calculation, Some- 
times curiously enough, owing perhaps to the subconscious or 
unconscious recognition of such bodily states in sleep, we wake 
up precisely at the appointed hour of the night. This capacity 
of guessing time from common sensibility is called the physio- 
logical sense of time.* : 
Objective and indirect estimate. —Subjective estimate 1 
variable and vague. It varies with different persons and ™ 


the same person at different times. 
imate becomes * 
c move 


How time comes to be f 
measured by the sun, Hence .objective est 


the moon and the clock. ‘practical necessity. Rhythmi 
ments, that is, those that take place again and again 1 ts 
same way become our standards of time, e.g.; the movemen 
of the hands of a clock, of the sun, the moon and oa 
heavenly bodies. The objective estimate of time 1s based 
two principles, namely, that precisely similar processes (egs, 
the movement of the sun from the eastern to the Ve , 
horizon to-day, and the same to-morrow) occupy the S07" ~ ie 
and that dissimilar processes, happening together i the | 
. Movement of*the sun from its rising till its setting ane ) í 
30 miles” 


} 
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that occupy the same time once will d ) 
: 5 os 
reasons, all rhythmic movements are OEA sor jies 
portions of time and are used as units of hie occupy equal 
given objective movement becomes a camber ement; and a 
a given subjective process, m equivalent of 
As already stated, heari i 
3 Ng is the A 
Touch and movement rank next. Very marae ae 
time between ; pa 
é Wo 
Perception of rhythm appreciated } th Sund san ADe 
ad time by earing heart . “y the ear. But in this 
Be touch). (reer eis undoubtedly assisted b 
; nate _ For instance, Sacked, 
Tying to judge intervals of sounds 


Which i . 
ee pe paet there 1s the recurrence at regular intervals 
a Rhyt on a sensations, strong and weak, long and 
in walking. As sound, Jp Alternating muscular movements as 
sity and Talit, ce admit of indefinite variation in inten- 
0 We generall » the ear perceives a great variety of rhythm. 
motor a understand rhythm in terms of sound and our 
ait re n 3! it requires to be supplemented by auditory 
ote eee: soldiers march, to make sure of rhythm, they - 
TA P saying ‘right’ left, right’ left?.* 
Space. eee ptal, Representative and Conceptual Time and 
nts of Psychology should note a distinction often 
Distinction ignored by ordinary people while talk- 
ae d between Ing of Time and Space. Time as well 
. È Time cad as space may mean different things. 
d Thus, when a man jumps across a 
w teal to him atte ditch, the space called its breadth is 
the We May call 1S something he directly feels or perceives. 
it d ce of a peepee space. Again, when he realises 
ti by imaginin, place by remembering an actual journey to 
k and N One, the distance is to him only a represen- 
Yh the aboy may be called representative space. But, in 
en y _ © Cases, space to him is something concrete. 


F Ext he thi y. 
© thinks of extension apart from colour, hardness 
| Ss ES 


* = 
; Cf, Titchener, Outline, p. 182. 
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i iti things, i.e. apart from all concrete 
a i ee Heal ace is abstract or conceptual, 
Ey time also may be perceived, represented or conceived, 
We have just discussed above how duration 1s directly perceived, 
and how it is represented by remembering or imagining. A 
series of events. We may now see that one may think of 
duration common to all concrete events without thinking 
E th; ents themselves. This is mere abstraction. But this 
rentah; like the abstraction of space, is -often thought ot 
as a distinct reality and regarded as an universal and infinite 


medium holding all things and events (Cf. aq and 


regarded as distinct realities in Indian thought). But this - 


ion time and space brings 
iscussion of: the nature of conceptual ice 
m a fuller consideration of the nature of conceiving and 
conceptual thinking generally, which is taken up in the next 
chapter. ` 
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Yaya, ist also imagines particular events an 


CHAPTER IV 
Elaboration or Thought Proper. 


+$ 1. Transition from Representation to Thought.—We have 
now finished the first two stages of Cognition or Thinking, viz., 
those of Acquisition and Conservation. 
We have seen how materials of thought 
are picked up in the forms. of Sensa- 
tions and Perceptions, and we have also seen how these 
materials are preserved and recalled, when necessary either in 
the original forms as Memories or in new combinations as 
Constructions. We shall now take up the final stage of cogni- 


Nature and Scope of 
Thought. . 


à tion, called variously Elaboration, Thought proper or Logical 


Thought, which includes the three processes ordinarily discussed. 
in Logic, namely, Conception, Judgment and Reasoning, and 
which elaborates, expands or works up the materials collected 
and conserved by the earlier processes. Thought at this stage 
means an immense extension of the bounds of our knowledge, 
a it enables Us to rise above the particular, concrete facts of 
actual experience and reach what is general or common in them, 


| M break through the limits of time and space and get a glimpse 


e the remote past, unseen present and distant future, and 

Y to discover the mutua] relations of diverse facts and 
thus form the idea of-a system of things, which constitutes our 

edge of.the world in the truest sense. Thought, in this 
oe Sense, is what we mean by the rationality of man 
mee at distinguishes him from the lower animals, The 

ec Thought is fully brought out by its following 
characteristics, which mark it off from 
ti both Presentation and Representation, 
fom both Perception and Imagination :— 


Thought is essentially general: it deals with classes, 


Tig as. 
tt distinctive features: 


- 3 ion and 

Stsps common features of things; hilg ged as 

It is È imagination, productive 4s ticular. 
eneral, deal with the pa 


© Derce reproductive, 
d sive and remember particular horses; 


men and trees ; 
d persons of his 


the class tree, 
We thi eral class man, ; 
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the class horse and so On- Conception or the process of form. 
ing general ideas is obviously general ; and all thinking js 
concieving, as even judgment and reasoning cannot do without 
concept. (It may. ‘be noted here that though thinking in the 
wider sense includes both particular thinking -and general 
thinking, that is, perception and representation as caller 
conception, judgment and reasoning, thinking ' proper, with 
which we are concerned here, means only the latter. Further, 
we should observe that all forms of thought in this narrower 
sense,—conception, judgment and reasoning—are, for the sake 
of avoiding the— above confusion, sometimes described as 


conceptual thought or general thought). 


_ (ü) Thinking, then, is comprehending things, i.e., viewing 
them not in isolation, but in relation to their classes or assimi- 
eae ` lating them to other like things, while 
1B kyu CEDURE perceiving oT remembering is appre- 

` hending things, ie, viewing them 
singly. Thus, in perceiving a piece of cloud, I take it by itself 
or apprehend it, but, in assimilating it to the steam spouting ont 
of the kettle in the kitchen, I comprehend, understand or think 
of it. 


(iti) Thinking deals with the abstract, while perception and 
representation deal with the concrete. I perceive or remer 
i = @ person, as a concrete whole, — 
oP aaa think of his magnanimity, which is 00 
an’ aspect of his whole existence. Thinking always implies © 
power of picking out particular aspects or attributes ° thing? 
or the power of abstraction. - 


. à : jon 
3 (iv) ee Spencer, we may say that while ntatitè 
às presentative, and memory and imagination are repres? hen T 


thought is re-representative- hing is 


It is re-representative. ihdas 
see or perceive an orange, 


directly presented to my mind; when I remember it, n 
is not directly presented to the mind, but is only represe" vd 
ae ee ae orange; the idea is the representative Bea ide 
e that is absent en, again, I form the & -tiot 

5 d , $ c 

or cond of ge eb BE erT EN e OP my PO 
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ideas of particular oranges: it is thus the representative of re: 
resentatives and is hence re-representative, 

(v) Thought is the most active form of knowing or 
intellection. Perception and representation, of course, involve 
aa 3 some exercise of attention, some acti- 
It is active, vity of the mind. But th ought racks 

voluntary attention, i.e., deliberate concentration of conscious- 
ness. This is evidenced by the enormous straining of mind 
required of children for grasping comparatively abstract and 
general ideas, such as virtue, justice, etc. 

(vi) Thought involves analysis and synthesis in a prominent 
degree. Some differentiation and integration, separation and 
oi analni ii combination, or analysis and synthesis 
the shape ot aabstrac- are pieneni ma in the lower pa of 

, ynthesis in cognition, namely, even in perception 
e form of Comparison. nat PES, But rien thes 
processes are involuntary, while in general thinking these 
processes are deliberately performed, Here analysis takes the 
form of abstraction, that is, deliberately separating out particu- 
= attributes of things for our special consideration, e.g., we 
ce of the length of a table. And synthesis, which is implied in 
acre takes the form of consciously establishing relations 
ee things, which may be relation of space or HN that 
the ae among the qualities inhering in the same object, or again 
eaee relations. of likeness and difference. The last form a 

re sis, that is, “bringing together in thought diferent objects, 
is ane pr cuundermng wherein they agree and wherein they ty 
mien Omparison and is the most salient feature of thought.” 
S In the form of abstraction and synthesis in the form of 

con, F arison are really the indispensable conditions of thought, as 

. ption, Judgment- and reasoning all involve these. 
in E ti) Lastly, we may say that language is an essential factor 
~~ 8eral thinking, Only concrete thinking (namely, aa 
It requi in ~emembering and imagining); 
languages the use of a = present aa some extent even 
help of] in lower animals, is possible veaithout ig 
With anguage. But conceptual thinking 15 all but impossı 


q ut ; | 
E "easonin language of some sort. Even when a ae sa be 
o 


8 withi inaril 
MüSpoken n ourselves, we ordinarily e ae oniy eab 


Words. Thus thought may be rega 
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vocal speech, and speaking as only another name for thinkin 
aloud. This is why brutes, which have no language Sees 
so called, have also little or no power of conceiving, judging aan 
reasoning. 

These, then, are the features, which distinguish Thought 
from the lower stages of cognition, and which, therefore, distin- 
guish Concepts from Percepts and Images. 

¢§ 2. Classification of Cognition—In view of the above 
distinctions, we may now clearly classify all the various forms 
of knowing :— 


ed - ; Presentation Sensation 
—Particular | (Acquisition) Perception 
pe and concrete .. J 
Cognition Representation Memory (Repro- 
or | | (Conservation) quai 
Thinking— s Imagination 
in the wider (Production) 
sense, æ 


Thinking (Elaboration) Judgment 
Proper) — Reasoning 


General 
and abstract... Re-representation | Conception 


Conception, Judgment and Reasoning may be called i 
` three stages or forms of thought (as we are here taking the w 
‘thought’ in the stricter and more common sense). h 
=§ 3. Analysis of Conception or the Process of Foon 
Concepts.—We shall now take up the subject of Con he 
before proceeding to the other two forms of general ees 
as it expresses the most essential nature of that thinking, a 
as we cannot judge or reason without the help of general na | 
When I judge that “the rose is a flower”, I must haves | 
general ideas of ‘rose? and ‘flower’. So with reasoning: tual 
we said before, all thinking properly so-called is concep | 
thinking. A concept or a general idea is the idea or ee ga 
tion oju class, that's, it is an idea standing fOr pin 
of a number of individuals ree ite 
: one another in some essential i ml 
eae The process of forming C0” tart © 
be .either—(1) Wholly.deliberate or voluntary ff0™ neo 
finish, or, on the other hand, (2) automatic or spr ae 
to start ht ene AAEN SBA eeriselously 


Definition ot a 
cent: Con- 
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perately- In scientific thought it is voluntary throughout, but 
in ordinary thought it begins automatically, The Drone in 
the former case may be called logical, as it shows what ‘the 
process should be, and in the latter case psychological, as it 


"` iş what generally takes place. We shall begin with an account 


R he, 


of the former and the more formal type, as this is one with 
which students of Logic are familiar: — i 


Mey FA 
1, W i 
Analysis of the logical =; A hen concepts are deliberately 
process of Conception formed, we have the following explicit 
factors involved :— 

: (a) Comparison or the careful observation of several 
individuals with a view to ascertain wherein they agree and 
wherein they differ. 

(b) Abstraction or the voluntary concentration of attention 
on the’ features or qualities which are common and essential 
by withdrawing: attention from those which are peculiar to 
individuals. - 

(c)_Generalisation or clearly realising that the features so 
abstracted are general or common to many individuals, other- 
wise differing from one another, and thus forming a really 
genera] idea or concept. ` ` 

(d) And lastly, Naming or associating a suitable name with 
the Concept thus forn.ed, the name serving as a verbal sign of 
the idea and also helping us to fix the idea in the mind. 

Thus, to form a clear concept of bird, one has to compare 
various specimens of it, e.g., 2 crow, a TOOK, a duck, a sparrow, 
à Pigeon and so on noting their resemblances as well as differ- 
ences « : ; ttend. deliberately 
Save and then he has to abstract, i.e., to a : Pa 
$ the points of similarity between them, ¢.8-5 their ee nd 
ima ES two legs and a beak, their laying of C86 nte ete.; 
$ te their differences such as those of colour, size, a i nol 
ie, o next to grasp that these aaa oe ett t his idea 
Possessed in common by many individuals and tha 


of these attributes is a general idea, i.e., an idea representing a 


Ble Gaus ot ini hy, he has to give a name 
t : individuals, and lastly, 4 : 
ca idea, namely, call it bird in order to make it definite, 


anent and communicable to others. 

. . . -< d 
ah then is the process of conception, &s it a ae 
5 gic, and as it happens in all clear, met. 
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scientific thought deliberately undertaken. Thus the concept, 

of ‘matter’, ‘solid’, ‘liquid’, ‘base’, ‘alkali’, etc., are arrived ai 

in this way in Physics and Chemistry. Vague and inaccurate 
concepts, already acquired, are also revised and made precise in 
the same way. But conception of this formal type presupposes 
that some advance in thinking has already been made, many 
concepts have already been formed, and a clear need has been 
felt for forming a fresh concept. Ordinarily, however, and 
especially in children, the process begins spontaneously, and | 
is only completed with the active and conscious processes of 
comparison, abstraction, etc., described above. 


2. When the process of forming 
Re neLzs of the psy- concepts commences spontaneously the 
e, Beets following two stages have to be 
distinguished :— ; 


(a) Formation of Generic Image.—The first step in the 
process of conception consists in the formation of the generic - 
image through what is called cumulative automatic assimilation 
in the following way. When a succession of very similar 
` things (for example, a number of cats, all of them being nearly 
white) impress themselves on the mind one after another, theit 
common features being constantly. repeated produce deep 
impressions on the mind and their few differences cancel Onè 
another. The successive like impressions are assimilated 0 
one another or are amalgamated or fused together automatically, 
the second being assimilated to the first, the third to the 
second and so on, and as the effects of these successive process 
of assimilation accumulate we have cumulative assimilation 
here, _ As a result of this We have a generic image; i.e., a8 
image representing what is common to many similar individuals: 
ae Process is similar to what -would happen if the words 
impure’, ‘impute’, “impugn? were printed one upon another 
the common portion, ‘impu’ would. be deepened, and ‘re’, 
and Ew would cancel each other and become illegible. 
formation of the generic image has also been comp? 
composite photography in which a number of men of the z 
class, €.8-, Members of a criminal tribe, are successi" F 
photographed on the same plate, and finally there is only ° 


h to JS z “nen 
pe eraph containing only, Weabdecorman, tothe 2 
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(b) Transition to Conception proper.—B ic i 
i not yet a genera] idea. It aE i pien á sane 
cular image and a concept proper. It is distinct eae 7 
particular image, on the one hand, as it represents no sats 
_ individual, but only what is common to many individuals It 

is no less distinct from a concept or a genera] idea on the 
other, as it does not involve a consciousness of its general 
-Telerence, namely, a consciousness that it stands for any one 
of a plurality of individuals. The transition from the generic 
image to the concept proper is effected by the sudden detection 
of some striking difference between otherwise similar things. : 
Thus a child who has seen only white cats may do no more 
than passively form only a generic image of cats, but no sooner . 
does he observe a black cat, than he wakes up to the likeness- 
ntifference among these animals and sets about actively 
. comparing, abstracting, generalising and naming—processes 
described above. Thus he comes to form the conception of 


4 cat. 


; ‘$4. Kinds of Concepts.—We may now distinguish various 
Kinds of concepts : Psychological and Logical Concepts— 
ee: The ordinary concepts formed in the 
ge emorical and Lo- above manner are apt to be more or less 
Mised, PS distin- vague, incorrect, fluctuating with the 
indivig same individual-and differing in different 
es uals, owing to a perfunctory performance of the 
ares of comparison and. abstraction. Thus the child’s 
ef cat may include a notion of mischievousness, not really 
ear wud in all cats, and his idea may vary now and then. 
tion na be called the psychological concept by way of niga 
ad ace the logical concept which is definite, consistent, fixe 
“seactptable to all, - 
(hen of the Individual, Class-idea and Abst 


“Pts may be of various degrees of generality. At one 
we have the idea of an individua 


i a ee (e.g., Jadu) as persisting and remain- 
a t of ing the same identical pene in ae 
3 *eally changes. Such an idea is apparently partic ar, | 
Kerepe &eneral and is arrived at by the comparison of many 
* abstraction and generalisation, as in the case of an 
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ordinary concept or class-idea. Thus my idea of my friend 
Jadu Babu is really the generalisation from my diverse percep- 
tions of him as dressed in his homely dhooty and chadar. as 
wearing the vakil’s gown, Or again, with hat, coat and tronen 
on in the right English style, and so on. As a matter of fact 
the idea of the individual and' that of the class are both general 
ideas and they grow together in the mind of the child. As 
the class-idea (e-g., that of man) is more general and less. 
concrete in comparison with the idea of the individual (e.g., 
that of Jadu), what are called abstract ideas (e.g., the idea 
of honesty or richness) are m.ore abstract and general than the 
class-idea. While in the class-idea there is yet a reference to 
particular and concrete images for which it stands, in the 
abstract idea all such reference to the particular and the 
concrete is completely absent. Thus, for example, in thinking 
of the class ‘man’, though I am thinking of only what is 
common to al] man, I am also aware that my idea represents 
particular individuals, Hari, Jadu, Jadab, Madhab and so on- 
But in thinking of ‘richness? I am thinking simply of this 
quality and nothing else: We have seen before that all concepts 
involve abstraction to some extent, and we see now that im 
some it is carried to the ewtreme, so that these are specifically» 
called abstract concepts. We may then have th followme 1 
rough classification of ideas, using the words particular | 
general, abstract and concrete in a relative, and not absolute, | 
sense. 


et ee ere 


: eae (or concepts in a wide sense) 


: | ified 
Particul Ideas clase 
(eg OT of Jadu) = (concepts) according 1o 
genera ity 
` | 2 
Concrete” - ‘Ab t 
(e.g,, the idea of man) ` (e-g-, the idea of honesty) 


-$ > Use of Conception.—The important fone a | 
ception in the development of thought may be 12 


the following ways :— i rellet" | 
(i) It economises thought.—1.e., saves much in eo | 


labour. It relieves the memory of the immense | 
needless details. Our life would have been miserable» fugit ff 


` time we thought apontiah CASSO had seperately as 
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every one of the hundreds of indivi : 
much easier for us to think of ae eongig to it. Itis 
~ the place of these innumerable individuals. c tensive concept in 
(ü) It extends thought over + ar 
For concepts deal with what is ans ee seen and future.— 
and places. Thus ifi I have formed eae ie al] times 
is, if I have formed an idea of the satin sevens that 
attributes of man from my observation of some men ee 
be possible for me to infer many things about niet dist, re 
and future men beyond my reach through that concept, vase 
(ti) Lastly, conception helps us t p 
tysiematise our ideas.—A concept i E 
all the individuals under a class, and a higher concept brings 
ae all lower concepts, e.g., the idea of animal connects 
of cas of dog, horse, ete. In this way the vast multitude 
our ideas are reduced to order and system, and conception 


is thus the basis of a scheme of classification. 
E 6. Nature of Concepts—Conceptualism and Nominalism,’ 
it e have described above the nature and function of concepts 
ee ee i in general terms. We have now more 
betwea “som at issue precisely to consider the nature and 


iste arene; Concep- ie 7 
tualists and the Nomi. possibility of concepts or general ideas 


J aoa C0ncepts in contradistinction from concrete 

A Ton = 
a images. We have to answer the 
in our consci following questions:—What is present 
“an abs Ree umes when we think of classes? Can we form 
i t concept of a class altogether divorced from concrete 
en representations of individuals forming the class? 
individual be a class-idea independent of the ideas of particular 
iferen S? These questions are answered differently by two 
fete ut Sets of thinkers, called -Nominalists and Conceptua- 

; tespective]y, i ; 
idea i a aalism holds that such an abstract concept or class- 
` possible. The only thing general, according to its 


Nomina): z t any idea. We 

l the name and no y 

pr i) i o a class with the help of a 
: concrete 


Energ] 
hentay ame, The genera] name’ calls Up some 
Weimer ture or the image of one or more individuals as 


= ste ; 
ns Of the class. Thus in thinking of the class ‘horse’, 
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the name ‘horse’ and some concrete image of a horse suggested 
by the name are the only things present in our mind. Al 
thinking, according to this view, is pictorial thinking, 


A. general idea, strictly so called, says the nominalist, is 
unrealisable in thought. For what can the general idea of 
horse be like, which is neither the 
Its arguments. ` idea of a black horse, nor that of a 


white one, nor yet that of a horse of any other colour? 
Similarly, the general idea of man which is neither the idea 
of a short man, nor that of a tal] one, neither that of a fat 
man nor that of a lean one? is absurd. The general idea of a 
triangle which is not the idea of a scalene, equilateral or 
isosceles triangle is likewise absurd. 
Against the above view Conceptualism holds that we can 
form concepts or class-ideas independently of concrete images 
Coaceptiialism. (Locke) of particular individuals; in other words, 
we can think of the common attributes 
belonging to a number of individuals without thinking of any 
of these individuals. 
Against Nominalism it urges:—(1) The nominalist’s conten- 
tion about the impossibility of forming abstract concepts * i 
due to his false assumption that co- ` 
crete mental pictures are indispensable 
to thought. (2) If concrete images were indispensable to 
thought, we could not then think half as quickly as we do. T 
order to understand the- meaning of the sentence, ‘The lion 
inhabits Africa’, for example, we should then be requi : 
Picture in our mind’s eye a lion, and a country of 2 pee 
shape, size, ete. So, on this view, reading, writing, ak 
and listening ought all to be far more laborious process h 
they actually are. (8) On the nominalistic view genere 
ought to be as unmeaning or non-connotative as prope” 
But general names we know are not arbitrarily applies by 
have a meaning, in other words, they are accompan'™ i) 
eens Or Our ideas of common and essential ae des 
4, again, the nominalistic- view, that in thinking ° p b 
we only thinkof the image of one particular individ? fe 
Tight, then there can be no distinction between the" a 


Class ang thatiofanatndibidatehion Hishizte! absurdo 


Its arguments. 


q names 
anes 
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There have been several attempts at compromise between 
these extreme theories. Thus Berkeley holds that though in 
thinking classes we invariably have 
some particular image, the image is 
understood as representing the whole 
class. But does this not tacitly assume the power of forming 


Other intermediate 
theories. 


s genera] ideas apart from any particular image? How can I 


know that Jadu represents Ram, Syam, Hari and the rest of 
mankind, unless I have an idea of something common between 
him and: others, i.e., unless I have a general idea of man? Mill, 
again, says that in thinking general names we always have some 
particular image, but we attend only to that: part oj it which is 
common to it and other images of the same class. But this is a 
virtual admission of the possibility of abstraction and concep- 
tion, Lastly, Hamilton and Leibnitz hold that we generally 
think of classes symbolically, i.e., in terms of words, just as we 
carry on algebraic calculations in terms of symbols, x, y, z, etc. 
We need not think the particular images at all for which words 
stand, just as in algebra we need not consider the numbers 2, 8, 
4, ete., for which X, y, Z, ete, stand. But this view is also 
untenable, symbols must be symbols of something. And general 


| James cannot be symbols of particular images, they can stand 


O e cee 


, Onclug 


or only what is common to them all, that is, they can only 

Mean or be Symbols of . general ideas. But if class-ideas are 

themselves Wanting, how can we talk of their symbols? Hence 

“se semi-nominalistic theories are not more acceptable than 

fu me nominalism criticised before, and conceptualism 
y remains the only reasonable theory. 


‘$ 7. Concepts and Word-Images—imageless thought.—We 
e then that general ideas are possible apart from con- 


ind, i . In rapid thinking and 
kinds of thought crete images p 


"r eonception especially in minds much ENES ye 
oed thought com- abstract thinking, -as in thes tundalict 
banisi @) hatas oF Philosophers and mathematicians, con- 
pal KE) thay d-images, ceptua] thinking may be all but free 

y image wh Without imagery. And even 


atsoever, from concrete 4 
when concepts are actually accom; | 


= i . . 
See Mages they are neither essential nor indispensable to 
n. But apart from these imitative images or images 


` ` . 7 . f 
eons oo hinges conesivedy thersis.anrtbe kind o 
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images, namely, word-images, partly auditory. and partly 
motor, from which even the most abstract: kind of conceptual 
thinking is seldom free. Even when we think within ourselves 
. we mentally reproduce the corresponding words. Here Fa 
however, as Stout points out, we have exceptions. In those: 
cases where we have some thought but cannot express it in 
words, or: we have a general impression or a total idea after 
reading a book, hearing a lecture or listening to a poem recited 
or a melody sung, but cannot exactly translate it into articulate 
language, we have thought devoid not only of imitative images, 
but also of verbal ones, or, in other words, we have what Stout 
calls imageless thought. Such imageless thought is not the 
negation of thinking, but is a positive, though vague, mode of 
cognition. The function of imageless thoughts is to fill gaps in 
thinking when the usual images of objects and words are not 
forthcoming. These imageless transitions between articulate 
thoughts may be short or long. What James calls fringe of 
consciousness is essentially the same thing as imageless thought. 
By fringe James means the obscure border, as opposed to clear 
centre, of thought. (Vide infra, Book IV, Chap. I, §1)* To 
sum up, some concepts are accompanied by imitative images, 
most are accompanied by verbal images only and a few vagit 
and rare ones dispense with these’ last also. - 
Symbolical Thinking —Words or their images are the sole 
aids to conception, when we have to think of comparatively 
complex and abstract ideas, far beyond all concrete mental Pa 
tures, such as a chiliagon, the infinite, /2. and so OD: Ne 
only so, words, audible or inaudible, often become ever sym 
or substitutes of concepts, just as x, y, Z are symbols of num 
in Algebra. This symbolical thinking, or thinking in t | 
mere words, is conspicuous in formal syllogistic ee 
where We carry on arguments paying little attention to the ©” 
conveyed by words. ; he 
§ & Relation of Concepts to Percepts and Images" of : 
first section of this chapter, we fully considered the poe? . 
Concepts distinguished ‘ifference between thinking oo sae 
tens Percepts and lower stages of cognition. 
a : differences are to be found, ages of 
een concepts, on the one hand, and percepts and 4 


* Stoat- Mand bh GAleSem aloe ansteanavel. T P 
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the other. We may here briefly repeat that concepts are ideas 
of classes, while percepts and images refer to individuals; the 
former are general and abstract, while the latter are Particular 


i and concrete. 


— There is also a relation of interdependence between them. 
Thus, as has been shown Sri Perception or Observation of 

a _ Particular things is necessa for the 
Pe esent formation of concepts: And el when 
we SSN concepts have been formed, percepts of 
connected things may be helpful in making concepts vivid and 
in fixing attention on them. Thus, in reasoning about circles 
and traingles in geometry, we find it convenient to carry. on our 
thinking, when we see the diagram of a circle or a triangle, as 
the case may be. Again, though perception of a crude and 
vague nature, such as that of childhood, precedes conception, 
lear and developed perception of adult. life presupposes con- 
cepts. We perceive a thing as a dog, because we have already 
the general idea of dog, which is implicitly revived when We see 
the particular dog. Yet perception and conception are never 

same. In perception the consciousness of the universal is 
oniy implicit, that is merged in the consciousness of the particu- 
za lar, while in conception we explicitly 
ae think of the universal.* Another dis- 
tinction is that discrimination is more prominent in perception, 


Their farther contrast. 


i = lsimilation is more prominent in conception. To per- 


ive a dog means especially to know ‘it as distinct’ from cats; 
ly ¢ ges While to conceive the class of dogs implies particu- 
¢ m Ring the similarities of different dogs. i 
ay dependence of concepts on images must have been 
Tom the Preceding sections, We have seen’ how images 
of similar things are blended or amal- 
es, ect: gamated together so as to form a gene- 
ric image and how this last is followed 


co, ; : 
Cp ncept proper, Even in the deliberate formation of con- 


Sa generic images may not be necessary, images of 
are required for comparison, which is essential to 
Ne not ay, Even in comparing several objects before us, they 
ended to all at once; “while we perceive one, we 


* 
“ Stout, Analytic Psychology, Vol. 2, p. 178. 
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remember the rest. Not only are images necessary for the for- 
mation af concepts, concrete images are also referred to after- 
wards from time to time for vividly realising general ideas, 
Thus, to have a clear idea of virtue, one may have the mental 
picture of a person saving a drowning man or of one giving 
charity to a beggar and so on. And though, when the faculty 
of conception is developed, it is possible to carry on conceptual 
thinking without the help of images of objects, word-images are 
seldom absent and are all but indispensable. But this is a point 
already fully discussed in the preceding section. “(See also § 20 
below). 
§ 9. Relation of Conception to Classification, Generalisation 
and Abstraction.—Conceiving and classifying go together, as a 
; _ concept is nothing but a class-idea, In 
epang and Classi- conceiving we classify; for to form a 
concept in the mind is to form the idea 
of the class under which many individuals resembling one 
another are brought. Again, for classifying we require the aid 
of' concepts;' for to classify is to arrange objects under classes 
and for this we must have precise ideas of those classes, that 15, 
concepts. Thus conception and classification denote the same 
process looked at from two sides, viz., the subjective and the | 
objective side. Conception means simply what ‘passes in the 
mind, viz, the formation of -general ideas in the mind; DY 
classification refers to objects and classes of objects d 
outside the mind. 


Generalisation, as we saw before, is the essence of concep 
tion, Generalisation 'means picking out the common and e 
tial qualities of a number of partic ‘hus 
_ individuals differing in details, and 
arriving at a general idea repres®” a 
whole class of individuals and yet none of them in par a s 
This is the final stage in the process of forming concepts (i 


ey 
wchovets 


ignore the naming of concepts). The word generalis 


* Concenti = 
aati snd: Gente 


ation has, j 
J 
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isloating some attribute or a group of 


Conception and Abs- attributes’ from the other attribut 


traction. ae 


a thing ang attending to the former 
alone to the exclusion of the latter, Thus when we think of only 
the red colour of a book, paying no attention to its size, hard- 
ness, smoothness, etc., we perform the process of abstraction. 
Conception means precisely this Sort of abstraction, We sepa- 
rate the common qualities of the members of a class, and attend 
to these alone, not thinking of what is peculiar to this or that 
individual, Hence all conceptual thinking or thinking in terms 
of concepts. is essentially abstract thinking, that is, thinking of 
certain aspects only of concrete things, But, as we have seen, 
there may be different degrees of abstraction in conception; in 
concrete concepts or ideas of classes of objects, (e.g., of dogs), 
though there is abstraction, there is at least -a reference to con: 
crete objects forming the class, while in abstract concepts or 
ideas of qualities (e.g., of rationality), even this reference 

= Is absent, : 

$10. Judgment.—we now pass from conception to the next 

‘stage of thinking, namely, judgment, which is nothing but the 

Jad - application of a concept to an indivi- 
en “Saat dual thing or class of things. While 

TA ton is a mere apprehension of a class of things or a 

tion ie auelity, Judgment is an explicit apprehension of a rela- 

ane E two things (or a thing and its quality). We may | 
combini ally define judgment as the process of consciously 
mda pe or relating two distinct notions (whether a percept 

the beliet p or two concepts) into a more complex idea with 

Tas int that corresponding things are so related in reality. 

tiethe T Judgment, ‘this tree is green’, we consciously put 
Cent gt, Present percept of a particular tree with the con- 
dos .f€D. s0 as to form the complex idea of a green tree. 
deliberat, the judgment ‘mangoes are sweet’, two concepts are 

| re a combined into a more complex idea. i 

Oy i oy note the following characteristics of judgment: — 

a king of explicit or conscious synthesis De SUUTOSNE 

Mimmerttics op Previous analysis. In other words,:it is 

Gees; an integration following differentiation. 


i 


Mement ther. : Immediately before the formation of 
a Te is one Whole thought, which is then analysed, 
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into the subject-idea and the predicate-idea, which are thus 
differentiated or discriminated from each other. Then the typ 
are synthesised, integrated or united together in thought, Then, 
(2) it is the unit of thought or knowledge. A mere concept or 
term has no meaning and is neither thought nor knowledge by 
itself. Thus the mere concept ‘the book’ means nothing, but 
the judgment, “the book is wanted”, expresses some definite 
thought. Thus our ideas to amount to knowledge must take 
the form of a judgment. Nothing short of a judgment is know- 
ledge. (8) Every judgment involves belief. A judgment withuot 
belief is a mere combination of ideas by fancy or idle reverie 
` and hence no judgment at all. (4) The subject of a judgment is 
the portion of reality in which we are immediately interested 
. or which occupies the centre of consciousness, while the predi- 
cate is only its qualification or description. 

“8 11. Kinds of Judgment.—Synihetic and Analytic Judg- 
ment.—Judgments are psychologically analytic or synthetic, 
according as the predicate-idea is or is not contained already in 
the subject-idea existing in the mind of the individual making 
the judgment. Again, in a sense all judgments are more 0r 
less of both, as analysis or synthesis are both involved in every 
judgment. In Logic, the distinction is made with reference to , 


the fixed connotation of the subject and the predicate, while, 
in Psychology, it depends on the individuals pr ; 
o Lor at 


knowledge. In Logic, what is analytic or synthetic is 5 tie 
but, in Psychology, what is analytic to one may be synthe 
to another and conversely. 

__ Affirmative and Negative Judgments.—A es 
affirmative or negative, according as the ‘connection be > 
the subject and thepredichte term is affirmed or denied. ad 
chologically affirmation is prior to negation. It is only Ta 
a connection is looked for between two things, and the eP t 
connection is missed, that we care to make a negative J” oie 
When we always find that man can speak, but miss the er 
tion between man and speech in one case, We 52y thy 


cannot speak’. Thus the latter judgment presuPP "3 
; set 


‘former. : 
(a) p 


nt is 


Another classification,—Again, judgments fall inte 
classes according as the relation expressed in them 15 
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of likeness and difference (e.g., the son 15 like the father), (b) 
that of time. (e.g., he came her 


§ 12. Categories of Judgment or Understanding These 
are certain fundamental notions according to which predicates 
are united with subjects in all judgments, They are in fact 
the most fundamental predicates under- 
lying all other predicates, They are 
(1) substance, (2) attribute, (3) power, (4) Causality, (5) time 
and (6) space. Every judgmen; Presupposes the reality, 


Categories defined. 


<a predicated of it in’ every judgment. 

Th a ot ates : 
ment explain °° Judg Thus substance is something having the 
Dower of self-preservation against other 


acting on other things is also its causality or power of producing 
ects in time and space. Thus, when we say, ‘the tree is 
Steen’, the tree is thought Of as a substance possessing the attri- 
Example bute of greenness, The notions of time, 
implied j Space and causality are also secondarily 
ad to b For the tree is unlerstood to be in time and space i 
Sensatj © a cause Producing an effect in us in the shape of our 
ton of green. i 
a in of the Categories.—As to the origin of these cate- 
them, bur Ons differ; some hold that We are born without 
Thile a: they are afterwards gradually generated by experience, 
Mrs hold that they are supplied from within the mind 
is "and not derived from experience, The former 
K Rational, ae iricism, While the latter is called Bae 
Roti S according as the faculty of mind through whic 
Te teag wns are apPprehendėd. is termed intuition or reason. 
= Ing Onable View lies midway: the germs of these notions 
etticn Present with us from the very beginning, ~but 
Ce ; ; TARA a 
en What ae 2 great way in- developing them and making 
a Ney. are to esnonmionadalt ihieizedWeehawetalready 


1%., 

explained the 
according to 
ii. § 6, § 12; 
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„development of the ideas of Time and’ Space 
this principle of qualified Intuitionism (vide Chap, 
Chap. iii, § 88). We shall only briefly touch 


here Cause and: Substance. 
Development of ‘the Idea of Causality.—The tendency to 


connect things 
of the notion 


as causes and effects.is inborn in Us. The germ 
of causality, originally given, develops, first of 


all, through the experiences. of motor “activity involved more” 


Motor activity result- 
ing in changes of 
sensations, and more 

articularly that pro- 

cing real changes 1n 

things, makes the child 

conscious of his causal 
ency. 


or less-in all perception, but especially 
in impeded movement. The child 
observes that in every perception his 
movements are uniformly followed by 
certain changes in sensations. He can 
by his motor activity help or hinder 
his sensations to some extent. Thus 
he can avoid the painful sensation due 


to contact with a hot cup of milk by withdrawing his hand. 


He can heightén the pleasure of smelling a rose by 
near the nose and sniffing the air. 


bringing it 
Such experiences make him 


directly conscious of himself as a cause capable of producing 


changes, which are effects. But: his causal efficiency is 


prought 


home to him with special force in motor activity overcoming 


brings about real changes in external things. 


ere his activity | 
Next, he com 


naturally to attribute similar changes, not caused by him, © 
other things. In this way he realises the casual interac i 
of other things, as when one moving ball sets an oie’ 


motion, or a crow snatches away a cake from another 


‘hands. 


With the growth of ideation,—memory and expec?” ig | 
expects future - effects of his P est | 


our grown-up child 


_ The growth of think- 
mg ponor „enables him 

ceive remote 
effects, essential andi 
tions and causal series. 


TeBe picks out the essential conditions from 
ents. Besides, practical need or interest 


him imoigineeerrvvied Mab GAEE el atetep wed © 


tation“ 


activity, e.g., blossoming 1” 
month of a flower tree that De pres i 
to-day. The cause also pecon LE 
with the growth of the P inati! ; 
analysis, abstraction and C% sai 
among o% | 
often. pgg 
5 
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object is to be achieved. And the idea of a cau 

s 8 s S ó j sal q 
gained, is applied to all things of the world; as for ogs thus: 
can conceive the causal series of evaporation, the f nce, he 
clouds, their condensation and a shower z ae ornatioi of 
the whole world gradually comes to be thous S this way 
together by one causal chain or nexus, ` of as linked 


Development of the Idea of S; ; 
substantiality is that of ‘relative ae a = 
) 3 ence 

ee of subitan and Possession of attributes or powers 
is only implicit at the of influencing other things. When 
mmes aeiae and anything is called a substance, we mean 
the growth of the power that it persists and maintaing its 
of abstraction, existence in the midst of changes in 
Reeve een sie surroundings things and in itself, and 
$ e repository of : various attributes. Now even at 
= Perceptual level, the child comes vaguely to think of his 
eae as retaining its identity in the midst of its changing 
aes on eee and as the. seat of various attributes or | 
aes ae e thinks of all objects of perception more or less 
E tas x way. ; But, with the growth of ideation and power 
‘of the self on, this idea becomes explicit. Thus in the case 
ee 4 oe grown-up child first mentally eliminates the 
aid ie = nen the changing states and processes -of the mind, 
distinct. tho he at the ‘highly-abstract idea of a soul-substance 
ttep in abstra ae all. In the case of other things, thé first 
diay ae is the separation of the primary from the 
core or siete, es, the former being conceived as forming the 
RE ite e nce of a thing. Further abstraction leads us to 
of substance n. the primary- qualities, and we-come to think 
which p as something distinct from both and as something 
oth inhere. 


Be Empirical View of Cause and Substance criticised.— 
derived npiricism holds that the. notion of cause is wholly 
. OM experience by. association. Thus when. we find 
itvariapo UCceeding another again and again in experience, the 
Quent 4, “wtecedent is called the cause, the invariable conse- 
© effect, and the firm association between the two in 
meetittion oe Our mind is called causal connection. 
Cieney 00, but meth, But this account falls far short of the 
7 real notion of cause that we have. 
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The cause is not merely an invariable antecedent, byt 
the efficient condition of an event, and causation iş 
succession, : but efficiency or productivity, and 
connotes expenditure of power, and these are ideas which 
no sense-experience . can generate, but which are presupposed" 
in all such experience. , 

A substance to the empiricist is nothing but a cluster of 
sensations. When we find in repeated experience that certain 
sensations always go together (for example, those of colour, 

Bie aw, smell, taste, softness, etc., of an orange), 
eee ay tries sc, they -are thought of as one aggregate 
of substance, but it is by association, and this is our idea of 
inevitable. substance. Of course, ordinarily people 
suppose there to be something called substance behind these 
sensations which bind them together. But this is an illusion. 
We know of no such thing from experience, But this empirical 
view instead of accounting for the idea, only explains it away. 
And yet the empiricist cannot get rid of the idea. In real 
life he does not believe that he is eating, drinking, and clothing 
himself in, clusters of sensations; but he. considers his food, 


` drink and cloth to be real substances, possessing each a group 


of attributes or powers of producing various sensations in U: 
This idea, which no sensation can give him, must be a priori 
or innate in him. (For a fuller discussion of these categories 
see a book on Metaphysics.) i 
§ 13. Antecedents or Conditions of Judgment.—We a 
considered above the nature of judgment and the funda 
ideas underlying all judgments. We may now ask oe 
prompts our judgments’? Now we see that the antecei®t 
or ċonditions that make us judge are twofold : (a) 
logical, and (b) implicit or .non-logical. Sometimes = 
(2) Logical conditions conscious e Si pitt “oge 
crniadenentes for forming a judgment. © perce 
conditions or grounds are—(i), H 
tion (and Memory, which is only revived perception) s 
Inference and (iii) Authority or Testimony, which » "pite 
variety of inference. Let us illustrate them in OO", 09 
tasting an orange, We may judge, ‘this orange is sw d pest | 
seeing a dark cloud, we inferentially - arrive at the ve thoit i 


6: : z 7 $ a 
Xt will zajn 500M nai AER Nh. RAF BEE OF, te 


explicit of 
we have 
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of history that Babar founded the Moghul Emp; aa 
l AS m . = 
ments due to p ad tion amount to: immediate eens m 
those due to inference ang authority constitut ge ant 
knowledge. e Mediate 
Bubeven without the above conditions, that is even ith- 
out clearly perceiving or consciously inferring, we oker aa 
merely under the influence of association, feeling, Pes a 
. “ a . s d 
(b) Non-logical condi- Prey udice These are non-logical con- 
tions of judgment. ditions of Judgment. Thus, when we 
cs : are angry with a 
unjustly ascribe unworthy motives to him Ose ce rie 
When we : YA l er han 
are pleased with a man, we give him more credit 


aes 2 sted . 
e have nu conscious Justification for our assertions ; and hence 


S i i 
3 14. Relation between Judgment and Conception.—The 


Telati i 
ation between judgement and conception may be viewed in ` 


two ways :— 
1. ; 
_ ‘Írom, a pa standpoint of Logie, conception is distinct 
a Ga nd simpler than judgment. In Logic, we have 
a judgment ene Concepts; these are then put together in 
concepts, Te mch must, therefore, be more complex than the 
elaborate p; 1s so, because Logic considers -only the more 
pend of judgments, 
(a) fei aie the standpoint of Psychology, on the other hand, 
concept real] ie edes conception and is simpler than it. A 
ance, the. 1S “the result of a series of judgments; as for 
IS jg roun concept of ‘orange’ presupposes such judgments:' 
ing He ’ this round .thing is yellow, this yellow round 
Plenty i a this sweet yellow round thing. is available in 
tange are ad het, ard so on. The different qualities of an 
BLE A us piled one upon anottier in successive judgments, 
Tally a me the full-grown. idea of orange. (b) A concept 
ti s existence apart from a judgment; for we never 
Things, cigs horse, for example, out of all relation to other 
ü t judemeni » Useful, animal, ete. (c) We may also say 
itt Proce and conception are interdependent, and are not 
ements “sses at all, While concepts presuppose simple 


3 € . 
ie Orate judgments presuppose concepts.. 
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§ 15. Nature of Reasoning—its relation to Judgment and 
Construction.—The last stage in Thinking and also the clearest 
Peo form of it is Reasoning or In 
Reasoning defined. which may be defined s5 the “ae 
process of passing from one or more -given judgments to a new 
one. A burnt child dreads fire. When his fear is based on 
reasoning, and not due to mere passive association, he thinks 
somewhat in the following way:—‘Fire once burnt me; what 
I see before me is fire; therefore, it will burn me again if I 
put my hand into jt.) If we analyse this simple process of 
reasoning, we discover that the two essential factors of reason- 
vio ing are assimilation and association, 
Reasoning involves as- nd that discrimination is also involved 


similation. and associa- “O, 
ton in a marked degree in it m a less prominent degree. 


ae GR paige anino Resemblance is the ground of all 
a inference. The value of association by 
similarity in the process of reasoning is great. The sight of 
the fire before him reminds the child of the similar fire which 
he saw on.the previous occasion. He thus assimilates this fire 
to that, This'is the foundation of his inference. The sight 
of fire, again reminds him of the painful sensation of burning 
by contiguous association, Further, though the apprehension 
of similarity is the guiding principle of inference, the apprehet- 
sion of difference is no less necessary to make his inference 
precise and free from blunder. Thus, in the above example, 
the child- will note with the growth of experience that the 
variation of circumstances leads to some change jn the inferen 
also, e.g., when the hand is wet, burning is not So instantaneous: 
In all causal inference in science, discrimination betw 
essential and inessential circumstances becomes all important, l 
Reasoning like judgment is a synthesis, il.» ani h | 


establishing connection between different things. It 15 that 
e synthesis of different judgments F 

thesis Seo a is, premises and. the conclt" cond | 

well as of ideas. ground and consequent. It E aims a 


: a synthesis oj ideas. For it ® jon f 
connecting two ideas in a judgment forming its COD "att 
The synthesis, however, differs from an ordinary jm: vet 
Judgment in not having both its terms directly given in PY. ie 
oD E UESN an Nala Cale opeieëprualecyathesi" Best 
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reasoning is an active synthesis, and should be distinguished 
is an active synthe- fom, Passive or spontaneous association - 
ot E r voluntary of ideas. Here the mind actively 
attention, and thus dis- controls, selects and rejects associations. 
tn. from passive asso- In other words, it determines what 
; ideas are to be connected, and pays 
voluntary attention to them, without being entirely at the 
mercy of associations. Thus to a child, who has experienced the 
painful sensation due to the accidental swallowing of some 
white mixture of lime and water, the white -look of curd also 
may subsequently suggest the same repulsive experience. But ` 
when he learns to reason seriously, he discards this suggestion 
as irrelevant. This active control of Suggestive force implies 
It often involves con- further that Teasoning, in all complex 
struction. cases, involves the reconstruction. of 
s - past experiences or the exercise of 
constructive imagination, For what we infer is often very 
much different from what we experienced in the past. Cae 
We thus find that reasoning involves-all the earlier pro- 
mses. Perception, Memory and Imagination supply its mate- 
ut extends knowledge "als, while Conception and. Judgment 
x Tead actual experi- enter into it as its necessary elements. 
mory, ; ; But it transcends perception and me- 
hinte : extends the bounds of knowledge beyond actual empe- — 
Us, = O Past, distant. and future things directly inaccessible to - 
detain ton to Judgment.—it is obvious from the above 
of Teasoning that reasoning depends on judgments, 
Reytltdependence of Which form its premises; and that 
wnt, € and Judg- mediate judgments are derived from 
Tents based reasoning. Even many immediate judg- 
= Thus t on perception and memory are implicitly inferen- 
tistan whi he Judgment, that a particular tree is a quarter mile ; 
Nally aha Ch is baséd on the acquired perception of sight, is 
e ay, and veiled inference from: certain signs. Again, 
M y me Im some fact because we vividly remember it, 
to ot aia argue within us that, as such vivid. memories 
m deceiveg deceive us, in this particular ‘case also we are 


elat; ; ta ee 3 
0% 10, Construction: Qik ARRAS, i have 
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already indicated that, when we infer a comparatively new 
situation, we do it through construction. Further construction 
like reasoning often involves an activity 
_ Its affinities to Con- of the mind; and like reasoning, again 
struction, - takes us beyond actual experience is 
Notwithstanding all this, there are 
important differences between the two. 
The differences be- What “we infer is an addition to our 
tween the two: knowledge, gives us a new truth, which 
commands our belief, while construction may be after all. only 
unreal fancy. Construction becomes knowledge only when 
propped up by sound reasoning. Again, what is inferred is 
believed to be grounded on or to follow from some known 
truths; but this consciousness is totally absent in mere 
imagination. Lastly, construction deals with the concrete and 
particular, while reasoning involves abstract and general 
thinking: for to infer anything we must apprehend what is 
common and essential to many particular things. 


creating Dew images. 


$ 16. Explicit Reasoning—Induction and Deduction.— 
emises 


Reasoning is explicit; when all the steps in it—the fT 
and the conclusion—are clearly realised in consciousness; 2” 
it is implicit, when the conclusion is reached directly without 
raising all the erounds or premises in clear consciousness: 


JE : am 
Explicit reasoning takes two ™ 
Unity of Inducti tt ; 
and Deduction. uction forms: Induction and Deduct a 
c 


induction we draw a general co” 
from particular premises; e.g., copper COn 


iron conducts- electricity, gold conducts electricity: © 
re uct electe 


conducts electricity; therefore, all ‘metals cond 
In deduction, on the contrary, we draw particular ¢ 

from general premises, or, more accurately, We w 
sions which are not more general than the premises: 
metals conduct electricity, platinum is 3 metai, 
platinum conducts electricity. If we read the ve 
examples together, we find that induction an d io 
really not distinct processes, but only two distinguish" 
in one whole process of reasoning, which consists ae 

from particulars through the general to ee 
ages TEENE PAMETNE  RaltielataPitizedsy eB ARH 


ducts electricity: 
int 


Saw 
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cete, to another particular case of Platinum, through the 
neral case Of all metals. ; l 
The chief psychological processes involved in induction are 
comparison Of several things, analysis or separation of theif 
common and essential features from special and inessential 
eres a Ones, and assimilation or tracing their 
tadation. eae similarities, Induction, however, is dis- 
tinct from conception, though both 
involve all these processes and both are called by the common 
2 ah name, generalisation. While conception 
Spay ral arrives ata genera] idea, induction 
arrives at a general judgment or a 
geral relation between two ideas. Though both imply 
assimilative unification, in conception we trace the similarities 
o different particular things (e.g, gold, copper, etc.), while in 
f induction we trace the similarities of. different particular rela- 
| tions, (e.g, the relation between gold and electricity, that 
tween ‘copper and electricity, and so on.) 
| eduction, of which syllogism is the type, is, psychologically 
| “sidered, nothing but the establishment of an indirect synthe- 
A Sis (e.g., that between platinum and 
electricity) from a given synthesis 
-RERNE through assimilation or identification - 
' Hee identification of platinum with metal). Deduction, it 
tion 7 noted, may take either the form of finding the applica- 

‘œ an universal] proposition in a particular case, Or- the 
Hei form of finding the reason of a particular conclusion in 
Universg Principle 
J $I.. steht D : ar ; deduc- 
fiai ; mplicit Reasoning.—Reasoning, mductive or 
| : ten implicit. Two cases of implicit gece 
k nii ; noted. One very common orm 1 
p= x Dar Parti reasoning from particulars directly ; to: 
| 8 the another particular without going 
| Sa eon dug E peral ground, as when we argue thus:— Copper 
Mee, ctor of electricity, gold is a conductor of electricity; 


, Process i ü 
tion—~its forms Deduce 


i ent Platinum is also a conductor of electricity. This 
indy when fully brought out, is, we have seen, made up 


| pite pa followed by a deduction; and this abbreviation 

3 dots the OMission of the general proposition, all metals 
"Ss 0 electricity. Without this general ground we 
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have really no right to conclude anything about: platinum, 
Another form of implicit reasoning is enthymeme, or syllogism 
l with a premise or the conclusion 
‘Enthymeme. . ` understood. 

What is commonly ‘known as Common Sense, Practical 
Judgment or Tact ig nothing but this power of rapidly arriving 
at a sound conclusion through such 
Common Sense or Tact implicit reasoning. A tactful man or a 
man of strong common sense wil] decide at a glance, and often 
correctly too, whether a new applicant for a loan or for a post 
is worthy of being trusted with money or fit for the post. But, 
if pressed to give his reasons, he will often’ fail to give any . 
clear reason; and especially to mention the general proposition 
on which he relies. He will generally say that he has seen 
Many such cases in the past and now he can rightly guess the 
character of a man from his outward look (reasoning from 

— particulars to a particular). l 

8 18. Psychological and Logical View of Thinking.— 
Psychology deals with thinking as it naturally takes places 
Concepts porene Logic, on the other hand, is artificial, | 
and reasoning as dis- it deals with thought as it should be 
g cussed in M Sayeuglbgy’'- so that it may be valid. For this 
Se essential difference in outlook, th 


treatment of the different forms of thought is different in t# 
: : definite $ 


and variables 


oints out that no ue 7 
P t normally our concepts are Vag sly formei 


that clear and scientific concepts are really the results of ngt 
successive judgments; and that these, so-called stages of 
are really only the different aspects of one proces® a 
. Again, normally our reasoning is often impia 4 e 
-enthymematic or from particular to particular. rder 
m EERS when it is explicit, 
mee eee reasoning is frequently the Nor 
what is described in LO. en POS 
the conclusion is suggested first to the mind by g g ng pom 
or idete-thiewgh wadsbelatiotestheiitcome the dt" l 


| 
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in the explicit form, when they come at all. Thus the sight, of 
a piece of wood being thrown into ‘Water suggests that it will 
float, then we may, on second thoughts, justify this expectation 
by the premises, all wood floats, this is wood. In Logic, on 
the contrary, we have first the. premises: and then the conclu- - 
sion. (Cf. the qaaa FATT of Indian Logic, i.e., the syllo- 
gsm with five parts combining both the: Psychological and the 

logical order.) 
§ 19. Conditions of Thought—Analysis as Abstraction, 
Synthesis as Comparison.—We may now consider more closely 
the conditions (already noticed in § 1) 


Analysis and synthe- | i i i 
raven in higher Without which no thought is possible. 


thought in the forms of These are analysis and synthesis, Ana- 


abstraction “and - : 5 
perison respectively. lysis means the mental separation of 


the different features of a thing, Vague 


thought analysis is compleie and takes the form of abstraction, 
which means the complete sep@ration of an aspect of a thing 
fe MS other features and attending to it exclusively; This 
to hee We have scen, is essential to conception, ‘and: hence 
in aes Again, synthesis in a vague form is present even 
think eae and Memory. When an orange is perceived, we 
ig, p as a synthesis of many qualities. But in higher 
i tothin paheni takes. the special form of comparison, which 
enesg & pao he synthesis of different things in respect of their 
by thei an difference, i.e., mentally connecting things together 

cor Similarities and differences, ratte 
things verison is the discernment of likeness and difference of 
Ht ig the combination of assimilation and discrimina- 


ud Parison ite forai tion, now one and now the other being 
; nitions, prominent. In the former case it is 
latter i assimilative comparison, and in the 


It ee - : : : 
hw $ discriminative comparison. The former is exercised, 


are STON resemblance of two persons strikes us and we 
Reta S. between them: in appearance, voice, gesture and 
J utinise t aviour, The latter is exercised, e.g., when we: 
"We the Wo Varieties of silk cloth apparently alike to deter- 


diff ; 
ecco quality. and costion ew, there. axe sertain 


a 
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conditions which facilitate comparison. Comparison becomes 
easy, when the- objects to be compared and the feature in 
respect of which they are compared are vividly presented to the 
mind, when these objects are near each other in time and space, 
when the mind is fresh and prepared for comparison, and when 
there is sufficient practice. We should note in this connection 
that comparison and analysis mutually help each other, - 


§ 20. Language and Thought.—Language is a system of 
general signs which suggest.ideas. These signs are chiefly words, 
or gestures, ie., movements of hands, fingers or other limbs. 

$43 Gesture-language is the most primitive 
_ Language—its forms. and natural language, prevalent largely 
among savages, children and deafmutes, But the language of 
words or conventional vocal sounds is the most convenient type, — 
‘as such sounds can be easily produced, revived and communicat- 
ed to others, and as they admit of all but an infinite variety of — 
Modifications and combinations, so as to express all possible, | 
ideas: Hence verbal language has nearly superseded all other 
languages, and is the most universal language; and this specially i 
we shall consider here. | 


Now “we may proceed to show the connection between 
language and thought. Language is an essential factor M 


gs . . : 7 out by $ 
general thinking. It is borne coud 


dividual 


jes S per aE F NTN 


Concomitance and cor- 
related growth of lan- the fact that language and 


guage and thought. - actually grow together in the in 
and the race. The child learns to think as it’ learns to Si 
The savage command as‘few thoughts as words, while as i 
Intellectual culture in a-nation is accompanied by ‘the aa 
of its vocabulary. Besides, it has been observed in patholo# $ 
cases that injury to the language-centres of the brain 18 2 m 
panied by incapacity for abstract thought. A question mi 
raised, ‘Is thought possible without language i a a 
z , answer that, while percepye’s int 
Eng i sible some entent even memory ane ma 
tion, may be possible without : a W 
oj any sort, thought proper or conceptual thought seer” od 
all but impossible without it, imageless thought * ijon # 


consci i 
hae coat sa being SARA these aaedc area 
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explained before.* Hence it is not too much to say that thought 
is but subvdcal speech. And the more general and abstract our 
thought is, the greater is the need for language, Dogs and cats 
and little babies, mute as they are, perceive things and prob- 
ably have also faint memories and representations of things,’ 
But they have, for aught We can guess from their behaviour, 
hardly any power of conceiving and reasoning, 


The intimate connection between language and thought is 


further realised, when we consider the psychological function of 
language or rather, that of general names, its chief factor, We 
may note first how genera] names are 
formed. Let ys Suppose that a child 

. utters a word, Spontaneously or in 

imitation. of others, in connection with an object perceived, If 
he is encouraged to repeat it Several times, an ideo-verbal asso- 
ciation is set up between the word and the idea of the object, 
henceforth the word meaning the object and becoming its name. 
name becomes implicitly general, when it is applied to a 


Formation of a Gene- 
ral Name. 


umber of similar percepts, as when a Bengalee child applies 


© Word dédé to all persons. When clear conceptions’ are 


reached, correct names current in society are deliberately asso- - 


pd with the concepts, and thus truly general names are 
ed. From this account it is.clear that the first use of 


fees rés i ion is aiding and per- 
= Use or function of amés in conception is aiding p 


haga tnd hence of fecting assimilation: the same name 
being applied to. several objects draws 


0 $ ) r 
3 attention to their similarities. The name*then definitely 


| ate ae mind the otherwise evanescent. ‘product of abstrac- 


Ms of Parison; namely, the newly formed concept, and 
ady, citerwards in its revival. Not only so, after ‘sufficient 
tutes iS si conception names: become even symbols or substi- 
"ithont. oncepts, We often: think in terms of -words alone, 
deen poca ling ideas, Whether concrete images or abstract 
pee as in Algebra we work out our equations in terms 
la = without thinking of the quantities they stand for. 
Mery, ae are the means of communicating our concepts to 
“mon lon, Tings Us to the social aspect of language. A 
i guage is the basis of co-operation in thinking and of 


* Vide § 7-supra. f é 
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a common experience, and makes knowledge possible, which jg 
nothing but looking at things from an universal or social stand- 
point, i.¢-, thinking as all would think. For we can share the 
‘same words with others only in so fat as we share their ideas, 

21. Development of the Ideas of the Self and the 
External World—We have now examined all the stages of 
cognition, and are, therefore, in a position to see how the indi- 
vidual gradually builds up, through all these stages, his ideas 
of his own self and the world. From the very beginning of 
conscious life there must be an implicit, consciousness of the self 
in contrast with an implicit consciousness of the not-self. These 
notions are a priori. Experience cannot create them, but it 
only develops them, and makes them explicit. These two corre- 
lated notions grow together with experience. i : 

As to our Idea of the Self, it passes through the following 
stages before rising into clear consciousness : — . 

(1) The stage of the Pictorial or Bodily Selj (the Presen- 
tative Self). —To the child his self at first includes his body: . 
The teason why he is unable to separate his body from the self 
is—(a) that his limbs ‘are always with him wherever he £06, 
and they are the instruments of his will unlike all other things — 

_ of the world; and (b) moreover, his mental life is largely made ; 
up of organic sensations and bodily feelings of pleasure an 
pain, which he naturally localises in the different parts of the 
body. e ; 

(2) The stage of the Inner or Empirical Self (the ages 
sentative Self):—The child soon rises above this crude i 
of the self with the growth of his representative OF imagin? 
faculties, and comes to conceive the self as the aggreg?te 
the changing states of his consciousness. For—(4) - a pos | 
discovers that his body, like any other’ material ODI? es 
weight and extension, and resists his will, and ever st D | 
organic sensations and pains on: his consciousness ee to gat | 

_ Will. He is thus compelled to think of it as externa not g 
distinct’ from, “his self, that is, as a part of the more aot | 
(b) Further, his conscious life comes now to consist T cot 
more of ideas, feelings and desires, that have DO ` oy oot | 
nection With the body, owing to the growth O j 
imagination in him.  : i 
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(3) Lastly, the stage of the Perma, 
as the permanent subject (the Abstract Seip, see a the self 
i ; ; e growth 


at last clearly realises that, ami 
feelings, ideas and desires, he remai 
5 ? Mains 
sleet of them all. Through abstraction fe dite 
er 


clings t y : 
us, includi agta) &s to us to the end. W 

embodied set philosophers, the word ‘I’ usually AEE th 
ie Gov? a i we say: ‘I am lean’, ‘I am fat’, I es 
ner or Permanent self ea moments of reflection we think of our 


The influ : 
ence of the society on the formation of the idea of 


the self ig two-fold : 


; 

dissociated . . 

: d -from all other confusing ideas. But the idea of the 

l 

: 

l 

Dc beeen, oppi the motives as well as 

i d ctor in erais nec 

conscious em ent of self- lopment of the d F E arts 

the study of a society supplies the required incentive 
of the ee: | e self. Man is a social animal. Each member 

| Physica] = as dependent on his fellows than on the 

a BHD ee must be continually adapting himself to 
% fee] and what a to know their minds: how they think 
i "rage them and ey desire. He must know what will please 
tage do only ai What motives underlie their action. This 
ty Ù similar Y <nowing how he would himself feel, think or 
i Other sehen stances. The conception of the self and 
i e in ei a ves will thus grow hand in hand, and any 

th will mean a like advance in the other. (2) 


~ E Soci 3 
Aa ety Supplies also the materials of self-conscious- 
T See 


"3 ; 5 F 
2 Stout, Manag etary on the Brahmasutra, opening section. 
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ness, and that in three ways: (a) The opinions of others 
largely determine our own estimates of ourselves. We think 
of ourselves as misers, cowards, self-seekers or patriots accord- 
ing as we know or expect others to entertain such opinions 
regarding us. (b) The idea of self varies with every variation 
in the relations of other men to ourselves. In relation to enemies 
we consider ourselves combative, in relation to superiors sub- 
missive and in relation to inferiors dominant. ‘‘If I strut about 
in fancied dignity, my non-Ego is the world of people who, as 
I fondly hope, are. admiring me. Accordingly I then exist, for 
myself, as the beheld of all beholders, the model...... 
If I suddenly note that, though I talk, nobody marks me, both 
the non-Ego and my Ego dramatically change together in my 
consciousness.’’* (c) The idea of self is also moulded through 
the imitation of others. When a child imitates another person, 
his opinion of himself is formed by comparison with his model. 
Thus society shapes our notion of self in more ways than one. 
The ideal self so constructed bears the stamp of society and is 
aptly called by James the Social Me. 
As to our idea of the External World, this also develops 
through three stages:— 


We have seen before how at the very beginning of mental 


life, ie. at the perceptual level of mind, all sensations carry 
with them the inevitable convichot 


eo : 
the ; eand] ken! that they are forced on Us 4d 
‘perties of external external reality or an external wor 
Te (See p. 82, Chap. II § 4). This com 
= 5 P: romineňt 


viction, common to all sensations, is particularly p jsted 
in the case of sensations connected with impeded OF ke le | 
ht, for examp 1 | 


movement. In pushing a table or lifting a welg et, 
the existence of a material reality opposing or resisting i 
will is forcibly brought home to us. Again, sensations ies | 
not only the existence of a material world, but also te g oild | 
primary and secondary, of the things composing eag ad | 
(eg, extension, resistance, weight, colour, sound, "S | 
Smell of things). 
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But the world of our childhood, i.e., the world at this per- 
ceptual level, is limited in range, and f 
i¢, made up of Rees one or pieces of things. With. 
. the growth o memory and ima ination, 

ata, vacdly extent the child’s worig is vastly sits 
our external world. and the 
lis images or ideas, and his world becomes more continuous. 
At any given moment we perceive a very limited number of 
things, i.e., a very smali Portion of the world, Thus while in 
the room we may not see what is outside, and while outside 


pat of a tree behind a house, I supply the missing portion 
ny imagination, 


_ Now, it is only when the child attains to the level of general 
thinking (conception, judgment and reasoning), that his world 
ted things. 
3 Thought en] becomes a system of connec 
eae as systematics His concepts or general ideas bind 
j T. 


when I see a portion of a tank through the window or one 
l 


ee together all particular objects of per- 
: bien and memory ; and his judgments relate them as causes 
i = effects, Substances and attributes ; and lastly, his reasoning 
Bey cables im to seach fresh judgments, thus largely 
7 § the bounds of his. knowledge, but connects and 
a Atises all his judgments about things. His causal infer- 
l fern “ot the interdependence or the mutual connection of 
i ings as Causes and effects. By induction he discovers 
ty Propositions or laws governing all events, and attains the 
Canected p ption of the world as a system of things, inter- 
Y a net-work of laws. 


Il t f 
ae . Ives are as 
Rititiys „7 Other Selves. The ideas of other se 

BeOS those iok the self and the external melly, a a 

are at firs. STOW together with- Sd eee et ae 

Vaguely © ast Festoten dency of the child is to project 
ce the self into everything, not sae 
im., ~ Stone. : . A a Sell, 4.2., i 
tateq , ae it views everything vaguely as 


| Ztitide odowat dépttedb|lehinpdidsi-carttheopomorphic. 
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Gradually it learns to. discriminate between the two divisions 

of exernal reality, namely, material 
The knowledge of things and other minds from the differ- , 
a at Vane ence in their behaviour. Its mother 
nation and analogy, and reciprocates its feelings and removes its 
passes through stages wants, but the chair or the doll before 


weit chet iat ee it does not. On the other hand, it 
discovers more and more the similarity between its own physical 
constitution and behaviour (e.g., crying, laughing, walking, 
eating, etc.) and those of other persons, and by analogical 
inference gradually comes to ascribe joys, sorrows, motives 
and desires to others. Another point to be noted is that the 
ideas of other persons pass through all the stages of developmnt 
as that of the self: that is, others are also regarded first as 
embodied selves ; then as aggregates of feelings, ideas and desires ; 
and lastly as permanent souls perfecting themselves in moral 
relationship with each other and God. 

§ 22. Consciousness of Meaning.—There is one aspect of 
cognition, pervading all its forms, which deserves our special 
notice here, because of the great importance attached to it in 
contemporary psychological discussion. This is the consciousness: 

of meaning. The essence of pérception 
ing ia ee is understanding the meaning of sensa- 
Geral frinking, and tion. Memory and imagination are not 
F the mere revival of a series of unmeaning 
noe These images mean to us the objects and events which 
1 la ran to zemember or imagine. One aspect of the relation 
ae . aane and imagery we have already noticed, s% 
as ideational thinking is concemed: different images May 
Tay the same idea and mean the same object ; conversely»: 
obj T a ay convey different ideas and mean dieet 
a circus show aa eases nee, Ch atyo, dineren en 
image of a tiger, Again O pesto with the same Yay, f 
He image present in) cy conse a tie vo 
thinking. As the obi aoe is all-important in oe 
more abstract, the jects of our thought become more | F 
f : wealth of imagery gradually dimin 


* See above, 
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more and Thus in crude pictorial 
thinking, we have the imitative images or mental copies of the 


ing, these copy 


What then is meaning? When A is a sign or symbol of B, 
Bis said to be the meaning of A. The meaning of anything is 
E TE what it symbolises.* But what precise] 
adi meaning? does a sensation mean or symbols in 
perception or an image in ideation? The ordinary sensationist 
Tie corimon view view is that meaning is nothing but 
tat meaning is ima- Imagery. The meaning of the given 
Ey. sensation in a perception is its repre- 
sentative factor made up of images. The meaning of an image 
in ideation is the &roup of other images firmly associated with 

former. But this view, as pointed out by McDougall, is 
, S&ntially defective. t It is some object that is ultimately meant 
3 t at Constitutes the meaning of the given sensation in per- 
<an. Hence the complete analysis of perception is not 
wee Sensation plus images as the above view supposes, 
Fi Sensation plus images plus meaning. Similarly an idea is 
E “imply made up of images, it is really images plus mean- 

A And the maning of sensations or images is only their 
: ‘cs ce to an object. But that is not all. The ordinary 
. 


See doubly elliptical. Both- the parties to the transac- 
ton Called =, f ee 
tiong „Ognition are quietly left out of the scene. Sensa 
sig a images are mere abstractions when taken by them- 
A tae Complete picture is that a subject means or knows 
f an object. : All meaning thus is meaning for 
O instead of saying that a sensation has a 
ait ae View that meaning, we should rather say that 
fag ty dbiece ip a wing when a subject has a sensory experience 
he means or recognises an object. Henc 


analysis is the knowing of an object 


a, 
CE 
tOn isel Psycholo, 2 
: i 2 P. 45f. 
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by a subject, on the occasion of a sensory Or imaginal experience, 
Thus when I have a particular sensation of yellow I mean an 


orange. 


§ 23. Relation of Thinking to Elementary Forms of Activity | 
—Types of Thinking.—Ihe distinctions and contrasts made in 
this chapter between the higher and the lower Jevels of thought, 
however useful in certain respects, should not, however, | 
blind us to the fact of continuity and interpenetration of lower | 
and higher thinking. There is no abrupt hiatus between | 
animal and man, between the child and the adult, and between 
animal behaviour guided mainly by percepts reinforced some- 
what by vague images and ideas and rational human behaviour 
guided more or less .by conceptual thinking. The contrast 
between particular thinking and general thinking also holds 
only in a relative sense and. should not be overdone. As 
hardly any sensation can escape turning into a meaningful 
perception, scarcely any image can help appearing as a mean- 
ingful idea. And the discernment of meaning is already 
transcending the particular, for meaning is some thing more 
or less general, Again, thought at its higher conceptual level 
is not something entirely new, but resembles in its broad 
features animal behaviour not far above the perceptual level. 
Thus thinking proper or conceptual activity betrays on analysis 
all or most of the following: elementary forms of activity, 50 
characteristic of common animal behaviour: (a) seeking a goal 

se ____or‘making for an end. (b) trying ie 
involved io eh means after another till success (i 
oi "other words,’ following the trial 4” 
tia method), (c) recall of past experiences. (d) regrouping 
g them into fresh patterns and (e) muscular activity whi 
a ve of thought occurs in the faint form of inner 2 sal 
Tas ; dr In solving a fresh rider in geometry 4 isi: J 
cady 1 view so as not to be led astray and he k 


one method after. another to gain his object till he na 


Tight solution, In this he draws upon his memory of 


and axioms previousl mi: r - a new j 
T erar as all in ? 
Setting and tum: ie tered and sees them Now 


Pee AE em to an altogether new purpos®: ost 
is this very different trom th eer nery @ 
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maddened by the sight and fragrance of fried crisp fish in the 
Kitchen? It sees the cook retire after Shutting the doors, claws 
and pushes every door and at last succeeds in opening a small 
window above and jumps down inside ; it Pushes the heavy 
cover to no purpose and then Overturns the pan and scatters 
the fish on the floor and thus at last Teaches its goal, viz.) 
eating the fish. It also seems to Temember its past adven: 
tures, €g., Stealing through the small upper window often 
kft open by the maid, overturning the milk-pan and lapping 
up the spilt milk. It also recombines its past experiences in 
anew way to suit a novel situation, however slight this novelty 
may be. Thus goal-seeking, trial and error method, recall 
and re-arrangement of past experiences are features common 
to such typically human thinking as geometrical reasoning and 
such crude feline enterprises as stealing fried fish from the 
Kitchen. But it will be said perhaps that while the geometri- 
Gan sits motionless and speechless at his desk, the cat climbs; 
jumps, runs, Scratches, pushes and mews, that while the 
*t exerts only his brains, the latter exercises its brawns 
of muscles. But the untiring industry of experimental psycho" 
logists has now revealed, with the aid of very delicate apparatus, 
that deep thinking is also not entirely devoid of all traces of 


: Muscular activity, that there are generally inner speech, though 
 ‘Naudible, and inner gestures, though invisible, along with such 


& In other words, feeble tremors of the tongue and the 


— aynx or of the limbs can be detected. 


Here we Pass on to a new aspect of thought. All thought 
ves association. Association is either controlled or un- 
; controlled. Thus we have two types 


‘Tio y of 
“Cor ` th h J 
oriatt and free -of thought: thought with controlled 


eae association and that with uncontrolled 


Or ; - 
free association. The latter looser and simpler type of 


ght Consists j ; : taneous memory 
KR S in a train of ideas, due to sponta! ' ! 
: ed Imagination.* It js uncontrolled by will or purpose. 


tion ete completely at the mercy of ee ata Ei 
4 boai a acting according to the laws of association, Jusi = 
Ung, With no rudder or oar and no one to steer is drifte 
ss helplessiy by the stream and the wind. Free association 


` 


= “Vide § 21 and § 27 of the last chapter. 
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is an interesting subject of psychological experiment to-day. 
The subject m 2 free association test 
Free association test is given a set of words and asked to men- 
and its uses. tion another word that is spontaneously 
suggested by each of the given set. Thus the word ‘water’ may 
suggest to a lover of sports ‘rowing » to one who has recently 
‘escaped a steamer disaster ‘drowning’, to a thirsty man ‘drink’ 
and so on. As to the uses of such, a test:—(t) One general use 
is io get an insight into the inner working -of another's mind. 
(2) Another use is the detection of crime. Hesitation to make 
any response may indicate attempt at concealment. (3) A third 
use is unearthing hidden complexes, which may be called the 
psycho-analytic tse: But such a free association test to be of 
any real value must be a prolonged laborious task and even then 
can seldom be conclusive. 
But thinking proper that we have been discussing in the 
present chapter is of the controlled association type. Here 
thought is guided by purpose, it is 
; S lbonght proper: Soa selective and we are not allowed to 
* think any way we like. In mathe- 
matical reasoning, for instance, the figures 8 and 4 will suggest 12 
in addition, 4 in subtraction, 32 in multiplication and 2 in 
division. Thus of all possible associations only one will be 
selected on any particular occasion according to the context. 
In current experimental language there is a preparatory sét, 
goal-set or situation-set in such a case, a set meaning & speci 
Ee ae ediesiect to something. The set controls 
n or determines what will be suggested in any ca% 
In a controlled association test the sabject may be asked 1 
ee sa Gepost of words, e.g., white—black, right 
hoa & Ea Teas or te parts of wholes, e.g.» book—le# ’ 
> lien Sra ; or the conclusions of ae 
eee oe and colleges and all intelle@” 
‘tion type.* g ability of this controlled @ 


T * Vide Woodworth te 
worth, Psychol Ed, pate 
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CHAPTER V, 
KNOWLEDGE AND BELIEF, 


§ 1. Nature and Origin of Knowledge.—Al] the intellectual 
processes we have dealt with, with the sole exception of 
, Fetes iaa. free imagination, namely, perception, 
| , Memory, reasoning, etc., aim at know- 
ledge. What _ then is knowledge? Knowledge is ordinarily 
defined as a system of ideas, corresponding with a system of 
things outside, and wvoluing a belief in that correspondence. 
ia ee Three things stand out prominently in 


| “ave us knowledge. If we have some ideas which do not 
{re with facts, or if we hold some ideas which by a lucky 
Y in ie are in agreement with facts, though we do not believe 
lt ia pament, Or, again, if we believe that our ideas are true 
q i ut they are really inconsistent with facts, then we cannot 
y to have knowledge. 


f Jud a 

í t Kaomedge the unit concept but an explicit relation of two 
| Minarity ideas, that is, a judgment. Knowledge 
è whole Ent to speak of our knowledge of the world as 
h ing ould mean much more, that is to say, a number of 
s ongi, Sments related together and making up one whole of 


Pina ae Development of Knowledge—Reason and Ex- 
k: SS Wledge originates in two factors: Reason and 
a Renai of Reason Experience. For in having knowledge, 
A kdg, cience in the mind both passively receives in- 
thy on th fluences of things from outside as well 

“Se influences or materials supplied from without, 
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by way of actively interpreting them. Experience is nothing 
but these direct influences of external things on us, and, ‘as 
these generally take the form of sensations, the word experience 
is commonly restricted - to sensations or sense-experience, 
Reason, on the other hand, is the mind’s power of actively 
interpreting its own sensations, and thereby understanding 
things which occasion them. Thus knowledge results from the 
co-operation of both reason and experience. Without the 
interpretation of reason, experience is meaningless, and does 
not amount to knowledge; and without the materials supplied 
by experience, ‘reason has nothing to interpret, and hence 
nothing to know. As has often been said, without reason | 
experience is blind, and without experience reason is empty. 
Reason interprets experience, it is to be noted, by applying 

to it those fundamental ideas which we have called categories, - 
and also certain ultimate principles or axioms (such as those of 
Uniformity, Identity, Contradiction, etc.) which can never be 
derived from sense-experience. 


As the individual grows in years, he uses his senses more 
and more, and experience multiplies. Reason goes on inter- 
_ preting, combining and organising these 

sources ree eae accumulating materials, turning sensa- 
ima pi inati '. tions into perception, memory ant 
ton, and on the basis of these reaching out by reasoning 
to what is beyond our direct access. This is how knowledge — 
develops. The ultimate Sources of knowledge then are reas% J 


and experience, but the proximate sources are mainly perception 


and inference, for thes vhich , 


“1 ese are Specially the processes in W | 
aeon and experience combine to manufacture fresh knowledge? M 
DI t NGS. 4 i - a ate . s - z : è | 

or <a ve as Which may be called Rationalism or Intuitionis™ | 
Or Apriorism is opposed to the Empirical Theory of knowledge} 
Rationalism vs, Emp, “*Piained before, according to a q 

ism, SP mind is entirely passive ; knowledge" 
wholly derived from sensations grr” f 
» memories, concepts, etc., and § 


zeason is nothing but reasoning, which, again, is only. 


A ntan R sonore i hick i 
Spontaneous , suggestion of ‘one idea by. another by associé 
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| Ge Chap. III, § 13, pp. 129-1 

theory we have noticed before, 


outside, really cuts off all access to them, and makes 
| impossible. They leave us at the end with nothin 

tions. The true rationalist, on the other hand, rae finit 
mason as the creation of, and organically connected with the 
Infnite Reason, immanent in the universe, Maintains "that 
| Taso is competent to interpret Sensations and give us e 
| kdge. But we are perhaps Overstepping here the limits i 
| Psychology ; for a fuller account of the theories of iniaa 


and reality invol : 
| inl involved here, the reader is referred to a work on 


knowledge 
but sensa- 


$2. Nature of Belief.—Knowledge, we have said involves 
j es Wit then is belief ? We know it is the sense or con- 
d D of ED, It is a unique and unanalysable mode 
j STEN ? Belief, the sense of reality’, says James, ‘feels 
aS —that 1s about as much as we can say’.* It is a 
Ope of controversy, whether belief isa mode of cognition, 
à op ne willing. Most writers bring it under cognition, others 

2 aes James) under feeling, and still others (e.g., Bain) 
a mation. The true view seems to be that it contains 
Belief is a an element of each, and does not belong 
| intellectual, ence exclusively to any of them. (a) Thus 
| Say mative ele- there is undoubtedly an element of 
| dont or ioe thinking” or ideation. We must think 
f È the exist anʻidea of what we believe. We cannot believe 
e ideas Wa of God, without’ at the same time having 
E belief 2 God and existence. This, added to the fact 
' iking € enters. into all serious thinking, that is to say, all 
Magna Xcept the wild vagaries of free or untrammelled 
> Or mod has led many to regard it as a species of think- 


ban y 


‘tithing j- COStition. But this view is one-sided: first, 
fy, mo S not: believing ; secondly, belief is always more 
rat ig thought, - More’ than a cold theoretical attitude. 

“fo » 12 belief also an element of feeling. The feeling - 
_ Tete is, first, the feeling of compulsion or con- 


‘Dp. 
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straint. We cannot make or unmake our beliefs. We feel 
compelled to believe what we believe, there being no choice 
in the matter. This is, as We have seen, what distinguishes 
belief “from imagination oF fancy (See Chap. IlI, § 27 above). 
There is further the feeling of relief in belief; for it puts an 
end to the state of doubt or suspense, which makes us uneasy. 
This leads some thinkers to the extreme view that belief is 
nothing but feeling, nothing but the emotion of conviction. 
‘In its inner nature’, says James, ‘belief, or the sense of reality, 
is a sort of feeling more allied to the emotions than to anything 
else’.* But this view is equally one-sided and untenable. 
Belief is neither mere feeling nor mere thinking but also a 
practical attitude. (c) Lastly then, belief involves an element 
of conation. For. it implies an attitude of self-adjustment to 
circumstances and. readiness to act upon tt. Some synonyms 
of belief, such as trust, confidence, assurance, etc., emphasise 
this aspect of belief. If I trust a man I should be prepared 
to lend him money, when he needs it and I can afford it. The 
active phase of belief is conspicuous in expectation, or belief 
regarding the future. Action is generally held to be the decisive 
test of a belief. A man leading a reckless life is seldom credited 
with any religious faith. But all the same those who, like 
Bain, make belief only a form of conation, ignoring its other 
two factors, are entirely in the wrong. So we conclude that 
belief is not exclusively thinking or feeling or willing, but 
a unique combination of all the three. 
Belief, it is to be noted, is opposed not to disbelief, but 
to doubt.” Disbelief is not the absence of belief, but posite 


belief in the contrary; as for instan 
she 


Belief, disbeli i MAET 

doubt. sisbelicty) and disbelief in God means belief ™ 
; non-existence. But doubt is Ony 

absence of belief. It is a disagreeable state of suspense, 


positive belief. A man is said to doubt the existent À 


Gr ene he thinks that he has neither reasons for aher 
ia existence nor any for denying it; when he is 0° n° 
ERA nor an atheist. Thus belief in God is a positive a 
viction, and disbelief in Him is an equally positive coo! 
ee 


Å a . 
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though of the opposite type, but doubt about Him is the utter 
negation of any belief. 


Belief and Knowledge.—The nature of belief can be more: 
dearly brought out by considering its precise relation to know- 
Two senses of ‘Belie ledge. This relation js conceived in 
—as including, and as two ways, Corresponding to the two 
opposed to, Knowledge. senses of the word ‘belief’ In the 
sientific sense, belief includes, and is wider than, knowledge. 
all knowledge is belief, but all belief is not knowledge, Only 
belief based on perception and’ inference is regarded as know- 
edge. All other beliefs, whether due to association, feeling or 
desire, are really derived from blind impulse, and hence are 
mere ¢ opinions, The former sort of belief is logical, as subject 
şi tothe logical canons of criticism, while the latter is non-logical. 
| But in the popular sense, ‘belief’ means only the latter. kind, 
he, only non-logical belief or opinion, and is thus opposed to 


| knowledge. We often say ‘I believe’, when we do not make 
bold to say ‘I know’. 


| „ „ Frimitive belief, we may note here, is mostly of the non- 
A gical type, and is born of blind impulse, feeling, association 
[ Nature of pi; OY imagination. Savages and children 
Belief vtmitive are prone to believe anything, suggested 
| ther aces . . BY association and vividly portrayed by 
J call imagination. This accounts for early belief in 
l tga bles, charms and fetishes. Indeed, the primitive 
| bier T 1S to believe in anything, disbelief and doubt are of a 
| ongin. With th th of experience and reasoning 
f! Power l e grow p anc 

e a Y beliefs are gradually brought under logical control, 
; *t rejected or confirmed by the canons of reasoning. 
ig Grounds or Conditions of Belief.*—The conditions 
F Mare ee belief are identical with those of judgments 
; Noy: > before, But we consider them more exhaustively 


Reg elect conditions.—(i) The strongest and the most 
s OT Of belief is perception,—especially visual and tactual 
eS Mlectaay condi- Perception. Seeing, they say, is believ- 
ing, but touching leaves no doubt what- 
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belief, but it is derived from per- 
soever, Memory oE iaa and is hardly a separate se 
y A „y (ii) Inference produces belief indirectly. 
selene Asoc- Si M in it is ultimately reducible 
tion, (iv) Verbal sugges- o that in perception supplying its pre- 
mises, and that in certain self-evident 
principles, such as those of uniformity and causation, which are its 
justificatio . (iii) The inseparable association of ideas is a source of 
belief and disbelef. The king of Siam, the story runs, would not 
believe it, when he was told that water could be frozen into ice, so 
strong was the association between water and liquidity in his mind. 
(iv) Verbal suggestion —Words create at least temporary belief in 
the ideas they mean or suggest. The cry “Thief! Thief!” 
at once makes the hearer believe that there is a thief in the 
house. An impressive form of words tends to inspire belief. 
Thus many absurd things are apt to be swallowed when put into 
verse. The mere mechanical repetition of a prayer will. often turn 


an atheist into a devout believer. 


(b) Emotional conditions.—Strong feeling or emotion such 
as anger, fear, pride, hope, reverence, etc., often makes us 
believe in even absurd things. Under 
ns— the stress of fear in a dark night, a man 

Sa pete may believe that a tree is inhabited by — 
S ghost, though in day-time he may laugh at the idea. Whea 
hope is strong, a man believes only the bright side of things: 
Pride often makes a man believe, at least for the time being, 
in false flattery. 


_(6) Emotional condi- 
tio 


(c) Conative conditions.—Strong desire or active impulse 
prompts belief. Wish, they say, is father to the thought. 
` person often believes an unfounded i 
rumour to be true, because he strong 
ie ong desire or active desires it to be true. A mother i 
| fo cure) E E 5 
accept the advice of a quack. A drowning man, eager t ny 
his life, catches at any floating substance, however smat, bell? 
ing that it may perhaps help him. 


(c) Conative condi- 


- (b) Jastingtiygnutendenciesiedon. bejieue ny CORES = 


KNOWLEDGE AND BELIEF M 

waccountable innate beliefs, such as the belief in an ekternal 

W Tasinctive ten- WOrid, or that in axioms or ultimae 
dencies. principles. 

(e) Social conditions.—The 


influence of society, in the 
fmation of our beliefs from 


childhood Onwards, is great, 
ae ae When we consciously base our beliefs 
(X) Social conditions on the opinions of others, the Poe 
aa a adition. of our beliefs is called authority. But 
authority as a source of belief is resolvable into either inference 
or feeling. Sometimes we can give good reasons for believing 
ina man ; but often our belief is inspired simply by our admira- 
ton or reverence or some other feeling for him. Tradition is 
the name for the mass of common beliefs prevalent in a society 
and transmitted from generation to generation. This operates 
| the mind of the individual from early childhood through 
| age and verbal Suggestion, through feeling, and also 
} “sionally through reasoning. ; 
_ Belief and Will.—Belief, we have seen, has a two-fold rela- 
fim to Will. Belief, on the one hand, prompts us to will and 
\ ia _ activity. The indomitable energy and 
ai Wi” of Belief Sustained effort of saints and heroes 
| are based on their unshaken faith. On 
| k other hand, Strong will inspires belief in all that favours 
# James, however, §0es so far in identifying will and belief, 
| iess theory o¢ that he makes belief simply a matter 
pu " criticis- of our will, so that we can believe 
| determin anything at will. Our ‘will to believe 
| Mg s according to him, all our beliefs. This is clearly 
; itttence ough will and action can indirectly and imperceptibly 
| kone. East for the time being. ere is : 
Ẹ ae rather than of EET in every belief. Otherwise 
E pa be no difference between belief and imagination, 
"2d fancy, 


tag brings Out, as we have seen before, the nature ai 
> of belief by contrasting it with free imagination. 


Aa 


bor i i ief’ in this 
a i ckap, Hir 7E See also ‘Imagination without belief’ in 
; ; : z 2 2. eerie . 
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s: “All belief, involves objective control of sub- 
as = ae ‘ective activity.” Again, ‘‘Objective 
wenn Belief ze Free coercion is of the very essence of belief.” 
Imagination. . In so far as Our thought is accompanied 
by belief, we are not free to think as we like, but feel compelled by 
the. nature of objective circumstances to think as we do. Thus, 
I am coerced by facts to believe that water extinguishes fire, but 
petroleum does not. But such coercion or control is not absolute, 
but a varying quantity, depending on Fa = in view, and the 

_.. degree of belief also varies with ev 

= pee of Sage eel cation in it. Thus we may indulge ix 
Imagination, a little play of fancy for the sake of 
enjoyment, or we may harness imagination to achieve a momentous 
practical end or to satisfy our serious craving for knowledge. So 
we have at one end the wildest fancy with no objective control 
except the limitation put upon it by the law of contradiction. In 
such free imagination we can think of the head of a man being 
below the shoulders or of a strange animal half man and half lion. 
But even the freest imagination is not free to think of such self- 
contradictory things as a round square or a brass jar made of 
, gold. At the other end we have the fullest belief, as when we 
plan a railway journey depending on the accurate facts and figures 
supplied by the time table. Between these extremes we have the 
state of partial belief or mixture of belief and imagination. For 
example, in forming the plot of a social novel the author must. 
respect the distinction between the credible and the incredible. 
Here though the plot is imaginary, it should have a semblance 
of truth. The hero, for instance, should not be made to walk on 
the sea as on land ; he should not even be depicted as nobler oF 
meaner than can be ordinarily met with in society. 
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BOOK II 
PSYCHOLOGY OF FEELING. 
CHAPTER I. _ 


Feeling in General. 


$1. Nature of Feeling—The psychology of Feeling very 
= aptly occupies an intermediate position between the psychology 
ey of Cognition and that of Will. For 
; wid ey of the speaking in a general way, knowledge 
aie begets feeling, and feeling stimulates 
the will. The term ‘feeling’ is ambiguous: Spencer and Mill 
! we it for all states of consciousness; sometimes it means 
| tumediate consciousness (e.g., I feel the presence of a spirit); 
metimes, again, it means perceiving with touch (e.g., a doctor 
fes the pulse). In psychology, however, the word is ordi- 
_ miy employed to mean states other than cognition and will, 
j mely, simple pleasure and pain, as well-as complex emotions. 
x this is the sense we adopt here. But psychologists are 
; Neither clear nor unanimous as to what precisely is common to 
| Ssefeelings and emotions, ¢.g., the pleasure of eating a sweet 
| ango and the feeling of love; and also as to what differentiates 
_ Mise states from thought and will. We repeat here what 
m Feling distino: we said in the introduction (o 
E eead § 2}—that its pa pjecyy dis 
~ tnguish, ing from will, and i J RATE 
Thtive » : Son cognitionijasnd iae ae i Pa called 
feling passivity and subjectivity, run throug SETEN 
b * Hoffding pri ut the agreement and diktere 
a ee eet They agree 
h Sa feeling and cognition. in. another way.. n = z 
te 28 equally subject to the law of relativity, w Ee is: 
Pentir to consciousness! Bpr e EF Bina 
: ” ting ts ae alone. ‘In the sociation of ideas." 


* Outlines, p: 275: 
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One feeling cannot directly revive another feeling as one idea 
revives another. Feelings can revive one another only through 
the medium of ideas (or percepts) with which they are bound 
up. Thus the delight at the’ sight of moon-light may recall 
the sorrow for the loss of a beloved friend, only because the 
scenes of a: moonlit night revive by association the idea of the 
beloved one. Another point to be cleared is whether every feel- 
ing is no more than pleasure or pain. 

All feelings are not Psychologists often loosely describe 
ea) ere feeling as if it were synonymous with 
pleasure-pain. But we have two reasons to differ from this view: 
first, there may possibly be neutral feelings, states neither 
pleasurable nor painful and yet called feelings by common 
consent, ¢.g., some cases of wonder and surprise; secondly, 
emotions, like fear or anger, though tinged with pleasure or. 
pain, imply much besides. They are each a peculiar kind of 


Pi enmaren ranean y mental agitation. We may then ‘ con- 
{Feeling defined., clude that Feeling is a velatively sub- 


jective and passive state of consciousness, appearing in the form 
of pleasure or pain, or some mental agitation. 


We may add here that feeling has a peculiar importance in 
mental life. It constitutes both our happiness and our misery. 
-. . Feeling is the criterion of all values mM 
Ear oie Se: Tife, Things have a value for us only 
in so far as they awaken feelings in us. Feeling, as already 
hinted, is an incentive to all human actions, great or small. It 
influence on belief we considered in the last chapter, and its 
influence on thought we shall discuss hereafter. 


ig 2. Feeling—Presentation and Feeling-tone.—Every feeling 
mS a cognitive basis, that is, some sensation or idea to which 


it cli è eet 
A concrete feeling ig t dags. Thus when I enjoy the s” 
a ee factors: odour of a rose, there is, on the oe 
feeling-tone, On and its pana, the smell-sensation teine m 
i : at there is an object rose W! 
quality of smell, and, on the other han d, the pleas urable effect 


‘Produced on me by that sensation. Similarly, when I am ee 


oy a complex train of ideas about the oR ier ad 
eae a rater unpleasant state of agitation in the geling 


ideas. In other words, the concrete 


ra 
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has an objective side as well as a subjective si reis 
cognition as well as affection or fee ne A SE aie 
source of another ambiguity in the word ‘feeling’, it ee 
ing sometimes the whole mental state, including both the 
cognitive element and the feeling-element, and sometimes sty 
the latter. To obviate this difficulty, the terms, ‘feeling-tone’, 
‘hedonic tone’ and ‘affective tone’, are often used instead of 
the ambiguous word ‘feeling’, whenever the feeling-side is to 
be emphasised. Thus Wwe use the phrase ‘feeling-tone of 
sensation’ in the place of ‘sense-feeling’ for this „purpose: The. 
cognitive factor is often marked out as presentation, taking the 
word in the wide sense so as to include both presentation and 
representation, —both sensation and idea. But in the case of 
emotions, which are complex feelings, difficult to analyse, the 
word ‘feeling’ stands almost always for the whole concrete state ; 
ég., the feelings of anger, fear, etc. 

$ 3. Conditions of Feeling—Laws of Pleasure-pain.—The 
conditions of feeling,—that is, of its commonest form, pleasure- 
pain,—are usually summed up in the 
following three laws:— 


2. Law of Stimulation—The moderate stimulation or 
ercse OF an organ or faculty is pleasurable, but too excessive 
: : ; or too deficient stimulation is painful. 
£ [aw of stimulation. _ Too much m too little of anything is 
Miuful ; pleasure lies in the golden ‘mean. Dazzling light, 
ae Sound or over-straining of limbs is certainly disagree- 
work pan the denial of light to the eye, sound to the ear and 
and © the muscles, is no less so, when the organs are healthy 
Within eee: Seeing, hearing and working are all agreeable 
Proper limits. 

a this law is subject to an important condition. _ Not the 
i One, but also the quality or kind, of stimulus is res- 
as limitation ‘ponsible for pleasure or pain. Thus 
bitter taste is disagreeable, and sweet 

Pleasurable, in almost all their degrees. 
pie: E law of Change—As a rule, change o7 ee a 
tly ; Stimulation and exercise is pleasurable, 
ey a q OF change, while monotony is disagreeable. We 
ey ome: Novelty and diversion, and like variety of sights, 


Three La à 
sure-pain, Ws of Plea 
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‘ occupations. Even the sweetest tune in music and 
ee oy dish lose their charms, when repeated too 
often. The reason of this is not far to seek. For change is the 
very life of the mind, and unbroken monotony spells death to 
consciousness. Besides, change of occupation, by giving rest, 
alternately to the organs and brain-cells concerned, allow them 
time to recoup. 

This law also has exceptions. Too rapid change is annoying, 
for the mind has no time to accommodate itself to the changing 
circumstances. Take, for instance, the 
Three exceptions. unpleasant feeling in looking at a train 
running at full speed by one’s side. Then, change from pleasure 
to pain often makes the latter keener by contrast. Lastly, the 
“monotonous repetition of disagreeable activities often makes 
‘them agreeable through the formation of habit and the accom- 
modation of the nervous system to those activities; ¢.g., 
| smoking, though unpleasant to start with, becomes agreeable 
with practice. 


3. Law of Harmony and Discord.—The combination of 
harmonious stimulations (and activities) is a source of pleasure, 
while that of discordant or conflicting 

a am ot BABY stimulations is disagreeable. Certain 
activities help one another: such reci- 

procal furtherance is harmony. Other activities obstruct one 
another: such mutual obstruction is discord. The pleasure o 
music is derived from the harmonious stimulation of the cat by 
various sounds. The pleasure of cancing is due to the har- 
Monious movements of the various limbs. Discordant sounds 


or noises, and conflicting and haphazard movements are hardly 
agreeable. 


Esis _having many exceptions. : 
pain pres of Pleasure-“sives us the essential and ae 
ois condition, i.e., the cause, of pleas 
Ean None of them is the ultimate law explaining every = 
of pleasure-pain. Now, as ta the ultimate cause, r 
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been only guesses or theories, three of which are given below:— 


(i) Psychological Theory (i.e., a theory as to the mental 
cause of pleasure-pain).—Stout lays down that Whatever favours 
: Lonation yields pleasure, and whatever 
som the side of thwarts it causes displeasure, ‘All Gack 
; of pleasure and pain seem to be 
explained by this theory, Provided that we remember that 
conation includes striving in all forms, viz., acting, desiring and 
even attending, and that our mental life is a continual striving 
after something in one form or other. That success, ‘partial or 
complete, in every undertaking causes pleasure, and failure 
pain, is obvious. We have only to realise that there is a success 
or failure in attending too, and pleasure or pain in consequence. 
A tooth-ache is painful, according to this theory, because it 
hinders every sort of mental activity and does not even allow us 
freely to attend to’ things. A sweet odour is pleasing, because 
it invigorates the mind and enables it to attend to things at 
will. Harmony of sounds and symmetry of things are pleasing, 
because they enable the mind to attend to a number of things 
with great ease. 
fi) Physiological Theory (as to the nervous condition of 
Pleasure-pain).—Conation corresponds to a disturbance of 
(i) From the sigo op ZO7UOUS. equilibrium; and whatever 
the nervous ee of tends to restore that lost equilibrium 
bein, produces pleasure, and its opposite 
= Stout deduces this from the above theory. . 


Gi) Biological Theo he relation between life and 
owen ry (as to the rela 
MetSite-pain). Pleasure and pain are intimately es with 
al organic welfare. Pleasure indicates an 
te oe pees ict SRE of life, and pain its decrease ; 
C welfare, =S 7" Jer a niena “oF 
vital; or pleasure implies a heightening 
~D ang Pain a lowering of the same. This Z aa me 
i „Law of Sélf-conservation by ain. 
By, Selfconserva. ia) a ae by appealing to direct 
experience, as Bain does. For joy, we 
’ Stimulates all vital functions such as circulation, 
digestion and respiration: pleasure is a 


i d 
t tonic; sorrow, on the other hand, 
ae We may also 


I 


í 
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ich the theory, with Spencer, as a consequence of evolution 
oie and natural selection. Any animal, so 


Its evolutional proot abnormally constituted as to find 


al Selec- pleasure in what injures life and pain 
tion. (Spence). ` jn what is beneficial to life, is destined 


to die early without issue. Such animals being thus eliminated 


in the course of evolution, only those will actually survive 


which take pleasure -in wholesome things. But the operation of 
natural selection is slow and such a consummation cannot be 
expected all at once. Hence in an imperfect world like the 
present one there must be many an exception to the rule. We 


flying into the destructive fire. Deadly poisons are sometimes 
pleasant to the taste, while some excellent medicines have a 
i disagreeable taste. In such cases pleasure leads but to the 
grave, and pain sustains and increases life. But there is a sense, 
as Stout points out, in which the law of Bain and Spencer 
knows no exception. It is so when we take the immediate 
consequences of pleasure and pain and not the remote ones. 
/ A sweet poison, though killing in the end, has the immediate 
i effect of heightening vitality like any other pleasant ex- 
ni perience, and a bitter drug, however wholesome in the long 
$ Tun, immediately lowers vitality because of its disagreeable 
character. 


i Some Problems of Pleasure and Pain.— (a)_Is.,,one.. 
i them positive and the other negative? —We have “considered the 
i _ conditions of pleasure and pain. 

| tive, Syne equally posi- may add that. they also condition. each 
4 other or are relative to each oie 
i Pleasure is pleasure because of its contrast with pain and vi? 
| versa. The more we are conscious of this contrast, the 
| intensified is our pleasure or pain. But there is neither tU 

in the contention of some optimists that pleasure is positive, 
S pain negative, nor any truth in the converse statement 7 
Some pessimists. As states of consciousness both are odie 
"Positive, ùe., both imply the presence, and not the absence © 

Some consciousness. Be 


more 


_ The pessimistic contention ae 
1S pessimist of Schopenhauer, that pa” pe 
the; original o andoapustti Nee egeriae td bypleasune: oniy 


have now, for instance, moths taking a morbid pleasure in, 


ve “ee 
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absence of pain, deserves special notice. His argument is based 
ners view: on the law of relativity. Life is essen- 

in is positive and tially a hankering or striving after 
pleasure. negative.* some end. Thus it is pain due to the 
consciousness of some want that is the original and Positive 
experience of life. Pleasure arises only from the removal of 
the want as a result of contrast with the preceding pain. Hence 
pleasure is an illusion, it is only the absence of pain and 
nothing real. Höffding offers the following criticisms on this 

; theory: (z) A craving produces pain 
only when it is resisted and not satis- 
Į. fed in due course, (2) Normal, healthy functions of life are 
| pleasurable rather than painful. (3) This pessimistic theory 

% is based on a shallow conception of the law of relativity ; for 
the consciousness of pleasure a background of pain is not 
necessary, but one of a weaker degree of pleasure will suffice. 
Besides, relativity cannot make either of pleasure and pain less | 


ral and positive. Hence we conclude that all feeling, whether 

ure or pain, is real and so positive. It is meaningless to 
all either negative. “Even ‘illusory’ or ‘chimerical’ joy is 
Tal joy.” ; 


l Are there neutral states and neutral. feelings? —Another 
debatable question “is,—Are there states of consciousness which 
N are neither pleasurable nor painful?’ 
fetngs f states and Some (e.g Wundt) hold that there 
i i are such neutral states. Their argumen 
sent When we go on increasing a stimulus there is a gradual 
ite pleasurable to painful sensation. Hence s pee 
; ka nable to infer the existence of a transitiona poe 
of gn neutral, Speaking generally of consciousness, an a 
s "ensationg alone, it seems theoretically quite plausible w 
that there should be a neutral centre between bce 
tls ao Of the highest pleasure and the strongest rae od 
“Tey Gp” 48 not tenable:—(x) The argument over i 
ogie, ativi i hich the hypothetical cen 
ht to tivity, according to w from the side of pleasure 
ada  PPear as pain when reached fro 


£ ag Pleasure when reached from the side of pain, and never 4 


+ : 
¢ t Tbig mg, ibid., Pp. 284-287. 
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as neùtral. (2) Experimental evidence is also against it. If 
e in contact with the palm of the hand 


the warmth of a surfac i 
is gradually increased, then before its agreeableness passes into 


pain, there is a transitional state in which weak pain sensations 
arise alongside of agreeable ones. (3) Then the vital feeling, the 
perpetual background of consciousness, is normally agreeable. 


(4) Lastly, close observations reveal in the so-called neutral states 
fine oscillations of pleasure and pain. 
Next we take up the narrower question.—Are there neutral 
feelings, 1.6., emotional excitements devoid of pleasure and 
pain? Bain thinks that some phases 
Bain's neutral feelings of the emotions of wonder and surprise 
szamined: "are such. When we gape in wonder at 
a strange object or have a shock of surprise on being confronted 
with an unexpected event, we have; according to him, such a 
colourless feeling. But if the reasons adduced above are strong 
enough as against neutral states in general, then they disprove 
neutral feelings as well. Surprise is either agreeable or dis- 
agreeable. A mother is agreeably surprised to see her son come 
home after a long stay abroad before the appointed date. But 
she has an unpleasant shock of surprise, if she find him engaged 
in play, while she expects him to be at school. Surprise in 50 
far as it is a mere state of confusion is rather painful. Wonder, 
says Höffding, is undoubtedly pleasure in so far as it stirs up OUr 
mental powers and it is pain inasmuch as it is mixed with fear, 
scorn, anger or sorrow. 
oH Are iere mixed | feelings?—The third problem 7 
k i ni ane and pain can co-exist in a mixture. McDouga 
pr es the opinion of those who think that pleasure and pen 
Sat eae to each other like alkali and acid, cannot ee 
are out neutralizing each other. He follows Stout s 
SeA ag feelings in which pleasure and palm a 
insi rat oe 8 z T Experimental research as well as ae : 
Re i ppo view.* Parting is often ʻa sweet D of 
reunion A of separation is sweetened by the prospe nt 
- An unaccountable pain often mingles with our 4’ 


in gazing on beautiful scenes because of ‘thinking of the days 
ther ! 
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what is called ‘the luxury of grief’, in which grief is accompanied 
py the pleasure due to the sweet memories of the beloved object, 
- peasure overbalancing the pain of grief. Stout describes such 
| , mingled feeling as ‘pleasing melancholy,’* Sometimes again, 
ikal joy may be accompanied by physical pain, and ideal 
sow by physical pleasure. Thus sorrow at the loss of a 
4 prse may synchronise with the pleasure of a sumptuous feast. 
In the midst of an agonising headache with fever, a student 
my larn the happy news of unexpected success in an 
examination. 

§ 4. Feeling and Organism—Expression of Feeling.—Feel- 
ing has a more conspicuous relation to the body than any other 
Mee relation be: state of consciousness. We have just 
| tween feeling and orga- Seen the intimate connection between 
xm is illustrated in— pleasure-pain and the well-being of 


the -con- Pte. 6 
Cay fool bodily life, as implied in the law of self- 


f Se prd (3) the general conservation. Vital feelings or the 
| "ig ae general feelings of bodily comfort or 
| comfort are direct indications of the healthy or unhealthy 
# “dition of the organism. We have to note further that all 
| a § involve more or less a general disturbance or diffused 
| “citement of the whole organism. But this is conspicuous a 
- qhuiily roc _ the case of emotions. This genera 
| mmeanying Fea organic disturbance passes through the 
“teats, “citation “of i : (i) There is, first of 
» (ü) outgoing following stages: ere 15), 
rae producing” ex: all, an overflow of excitation through- 
iol ae out the brain from the special centre 
fi Wed in the sensation or the idea producing the feeling. 
“thot is then a further overflow of this brain-excitation, 
Motor nerves to various muscles, ee Acne ee 
' iti) There are, 
all resulting in their changes. (W 
i an), a _ currents Jact} it currents along sensory 
w FE PA due to these changes which 
j : nerves, , 
tq o With the original excitation. Now the changes 0 me 
| [at stage (ii ise different expressions of the 
a leg fe SC. compre ntraction of facial 
Mee > Smiles, frowns) due to the co 


í 3 “eS, Various outcries (e.g., Ah! Oh! etc.) due to the contrac- 
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tion of the muscles of the vocal organs, various gestures or char- 
sons of feelin acteristic movements of limbs, secretions 
ane facial expression, from various glands, such as tear glands, 
outcries, gestures and thyroids and adrenal glands, and, lastly, 
aaa tio internal vital ees in the functions of internal orka 
lke the heart, lungs, liver and stomach,—namely, changes in 
circulation, respiration, secretion and digestion. These organic 
changes are sometimes called embodiment of feeling, and sometimes 
somatic resonance (as these bodily changes echo the feeling as it 
were: somatic = bodily, resonance = resounding or echoing). But 
these changes,—especially the outward and visible ones among 
them, —are commonly: known as expressions of feelings, as we can 
read others’ joys, sorrows, anger, fear, etc. in them. The ex- 
pressions form a characteristic feature of emotions, and will be 
further considered along with them. 


§ 5. -Classification of Feeling into Sense-feelings and Emo- 
tions.—Feelings are divided and subdivided mainly according to 
their presentative base, i.e., according to the nature of sensa- 
tions or ideas which excite them. To start with, we have two 
broad divisions of feelings, namely, Sense-feelings and Emotions, 
j oe which we may clearly distinguish ae 

contrast The former originate in sensations an | 
aad ence se-feelingS the latter in eas explicit or implicit; 
3 for even when an emotion is due to pe 
ception, as in fear at the mere sight of a tiger, this, perception 
involves an implicit representation besides the given sensation. 
follows then that sense-feelings are peripherally excited, that 
een along with the sensations they accompany, by the 
whil _of the periphery or outer end of a sensory nerve 
While emotions are cenivally excited, that is generated by ideas 
ie the mind. Another point of difference is that somat 
uate or bodily expression is a prominent feature of @ 
ee ats hardly perceptible in sense-feelings- ath 
PAU ngs. with. their bodily origin illustrate the achot 
ody upon the mind, while emotions with their SE- 


i e 


Giects illustrate that of the mind upon the body. Bele : 


ae a a Simple, and emotions comp ie 
Peat e ori 20. the Jatter i00 Se 
I or agitation of the mind over #1% ss 
; ste SEER Rae > Pamias, Cedtenitioriolipeecuppasent Wl 3 
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tangs do not, conative tendencies, i.e., impulses or desires. 
| qs a dog is angry when its food is snatched away by another 

og, because of the pre-existing craving for food. This is what 
oot means by saying that emotions have a parasitical nature: 
„emotion hangs on conation, just as a parasite grows on other 


"ees or animals. 
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CHAPTER II 


Sense-Feelings. 


rman. accompanying sensations. They are also 
efnition of Sense- described as the feeling-tone of sensa- 
feeling. tions, or as the pleasurable or painful 


character of sensations. Now this is sense-feeling in the strict 
sense or sense-feeling in the abstract, i.e., as mere feeling. 
The word ‘sense-feeling’, however, like ‘pleasures’ and ‘pains’, 

is often loosely used in a more concrete sense, so as to include 
the accompanying sensation. 

Thus there is a clear distinction between a sensation, such 

as that of sound, smell or taste, and the pleasure or pain 
“accompanying it. The former is the 
cognitive and objective side of expe < 
rience, and the latter is the affective 
and subjective side of the same. Or to put it in a different 
way, a sensation has a cognitive function, reporting to us the 
nature of objective facts, and also an affective function 0 
function of feeling, making us feel pleasure or pain when it — 
occurs. Sensation in its cognitive function is generally cal 
simply sensation, and in its affective function it is called sens* 
feeling or feeling-tone of sensation. The difference betwee? j 
Change of sensation ‘hese two elements of experienc? 
without that of feeling sensation and feeling, is also bI 


Distinction between 
sensation and feeling. 


may produce the Same feeling, and, conversely, the same 5. 
tion produce different feelings in our varying moods- 
y Fie of See a Mango and seeing a beautiful i 
A ure, is the same, though th mpanying r 
are widely different. Again, a ae es that may asi 
us when we are fresh and fit, may lose all its charms wher 
are giddy and. sickwaFurthenithere. imitasozivaty betw 


landscaP™ 
jon 
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` pe und sensation, between the feeling-element and the know- 
| ieeegiving element: as we have more Of one, we have less of 
the other. This also proves that they 
Inverse variation of are distinct. Thus the value of organi 
Feding and Sensation. = ensations as Sensations, i.e., as E 
als of knowledge, is very little; but the pleasure or pain 
accompanying them is very marked. Reverse is the case with the 
sasations of hearing or sight. 
= §2. Classes of Sense-feelings.—There are as many classes. 
of sensé-feelings, as of sensations. The different classes of sense- 
felngs may be arranged in order of decreasing feeling-tone 
ad increasing knowledge-giving value of the accompanying 
mations, as under :— : 
l Organic Feelings, i.e., those corresponding to organic 
“mations. Their importance lies in contributing to what are 
| “monly known as pleasures and pains of life. These include— 


() Vital or Common Feeling, which is the feeling due to the 
J -mass of organic sensations of the moment, called by Stout 
| (mon sensibility, Vital feeling thus is the general feeling of 
{ -€y well-being or its reverse. This is an extremely vague feel- 
i g and not localisable in any part of the body. 
F li) The feelings of hunger, thirst and appetite, which are 
| “ely localisable. 
| ws The feelings connected with the disordered working of 
| ad _7gans (e.g., stomachache or headache) and the exercise 
Pc of muscles, and.the pains of cuts, burns, bruises and 
SSe are more or less Jocalisable. 
to be noted that ‘pleasures’ often means highly pleasur- 
© Sensations, e.g., the pleasures of eating, and drinking. 
And ‘pains’ in the popular acceptance 
: of the term always means decidedly 
Ay: ganic Sensations, especially those of the group (iti). 
' ee Pleasure in this sense includes, besides pure pain 
fe the accompanying sensation. There are different 
ch as pricking, shooting, throbbing and beating 
erences are due to the different organic sensa- 
in them, and not to any difference in the feeling- 


hich is always the same. 


Iti 


and pains. 
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i 2, Special. sense-feelings, 4.6, feelings corresponding to 
; special sensations. These include: — 

So Aa) Feelings of touch and movement ; (iiy Feelings of taste ; 
Gii) Feelings of smell; and (iv) Feelings of sight and hearse 
The last group as involving the most: knowledge-giving sensations 
enter into the higher emotions, ¢.g., the zsthetic emotion as 
illustrated in the love of music and painting. 


i pi a 
spi 


: CHAPTER IIT. 


Emotions, 


§ I. Nature of Emotions.— dy _Emotion 


En At is a complex 
feeling. of mental agitation, usually tinged with Pleasure or 


Definition of Emotion pain, that is aroused by ideas or 


Perceptions and attended with its 
characteristic bodily expression ; and al 


SO reinforced by the 
organic Sensations arising from it; as for instance, anger, fear, 
pide, hope, envy, etc. McDougall distinguishes two senses of 
| the word ‘emotion’: e€t) the emotional quality. or the mere 
A deling element, and (2) this together with its physical embodi- 
Y ment and underlying conative experience. The characteristic 

features of emotions, as already noticed to some extent in 
Chapter I, are the following :—(4) An 
| Characteristics of element of representation, implicit or 
oe. explicit, is essential to all emotions ; 
they are due to percepts or ideas, as distinct from mere sensa- 

Nis, (i) They have a marked somatic. resonance or bodily 
: ion. In other words, they have a physical as well as a 
| pital side. _ (cis) They include, therefore, organic sensations, 
; tte to return currents generated by these organic changes. .(iv) 
a onsequently, emotions have a certain persistence, and 
| tke e time to rise to the highest point as well as to die 
I p7? for an emotion is not fully developed, until the initial 
7 feling, ue to perception or idea, is modified by the organic 
: Tesulting from somatic resonance. (2) Emotions 
y when  barasitica] character, i.e., are dependent on conation, 
diy... “Site or instinct. (vi) Lastly, in some cases the ke 
Sin „emote causes of emotions are of CLAS? 
nic conditions often produce an emotional mood 

t in its turn bursts into an actual emotion, as 
Me, 22 Occasion offers itself. Thus a disorder of the soraneh 
4. dy an irritable mood, which may be vented in an 
Rty Utburst of anger towards any man on the slightest 


po between Emotion and Expression—James’s Theory 
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r consideration of the nature of emotion 
without a discussion of the highly contro- 
Renee ss versial question of the precise relation 
Ordinary Views `e of of an emotion, to its expression. Is the 
Serene expression the effect or the cause of the 
emotion? The ordinary view of the matter, which we have 
adopted here, is that the expression is primarily the effect of 
the emotion, and not its cause. We cry because we are sorry, 
and are not sorry because we Cry. The emotion is first excited 
by percepts or ideas, though it is subsequently swelled: by organic 
sensations due to the expression, such as crying, laughing, or 


trembling, as the case may be. 


But there is a view, diametrically opposed to the above, 
which, though really as old as Descartes, is chiefly associated 
with the name of late Professor William James, and is shared 
by Lange and Angell. The Amer American. psychologist James_and. 
the Danish. psychologist Lange _propounded this theory indepen- 
dently of. each other. It maintains that an cmotion is the 

effect of its expression: it is nothing 
f eta T bui the organic sensation caused by the 
a} Emotion is the organic latter. It does not precede, but comes 
z sensation due to ex- after, the expression ‘in the coarser 4 


oj Emotion.—Ou 
is not complete 


J pression. 

; ; emotions at least’. James says ‘that the 

j bodily changes follow directly the perception of the exciting fact, 

and that our feeling of the same changes as they occur is the 

; emotion.’ ‘‘Commonsense says: we lose our fortune, arè sorry 
we ale 


and weep; we meet a bear, are frightened and run; 
| insulted by a rival, are angry and strike’. But sithe sa 


rational statement is that we feel sorry because we cry, angry 
. because we strike, afraid because we tremble’’.* 
ECE n short, the sequence of states, according to James, E i 
O egen cr Ides —> Expression“ —> “Organic Sensation o 
; Roe But, according to the ordinary view, it is— pr 

! tion or Idea _, Emotion —> Expression —> Organic Sensa 
Let us briefly indicate the principal arguments of James i 

emotion, 


= A) His first argument is: “If ar O 


E * Principles, Vol. II, p: 449f- 
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fon is all that remains’’,# Again he says, « 
| bodied human emotion is a non-entity”.} (ii) Then -patho- 
_ þgcal cases in which the emotion is apparently objectless,—e.g., 
] _ „—_ „the needless fear, or anger of a maniac, 
ji peements in James’s an Intoxicated man or a hysterical 
: patient,—show that emotions can be 
| produced by mere organic conditions. 
always increased by expressions (e.g., 
= sbbing), and sometimes even caused by the artificial imitation 
_ of expression (e.g., actors sometimes fee] angry by trying to 
jf, Paton expressions of anger). (iv) Lastly, ‘Refuse to express an 
emotion, and it dies’. The best way to conquer undesirable 
| motions is to check their expressions and to indulge in those of 
Ùe opposite emotions. 


i But the theory is not tenable for the following reasons:— 
| {4s to James’s first contention, nobody need deny that nor- 
{ Milly there can be no emotion. without its bodily symptoms and 
j e resulting sensations. But it does not follow, therefore, that 
| met NO are identical. “A stone cannot fall into water without 
| “ing ripples, but the ripples are not the stone..........--. There 
Ma ‘moke without fire, but smoke is one thing and fire 
i "e r ot fi) As to the pathological cases, organic changes 
E. : Norders do not produce emotions directly; these only 
i Argum generate emotional moods which may 

ta Conclusion against Occasionally burst into emotions as soon 


arise, as appropriate perceptions or. ideas 
Palici aa die Organic disorders may create wrong ideas or 
antin ODS, Which may excite emotions. Hence _ these 
the o ate 


` P. 451. t Ibid., p. 452. 


Stout, Manual, p. 410. l 
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in spite of their outward mimicry of anger and grief. (iv) Ex- 
pressions can sometimes produce an emotion, only when they 
have first called up the corresponding ideas by. association, and 
mot otherwise. ‘Thus the artificial gestures of anger first recall 
provoking ideas, and these latter then awaken the emotion. 40) 
According to James, we have first a cold percept (i.e., one 
devoid of feeling), then the expression excited directly by this 
and then the emotion. But could a cold percept produce the 
expressive movement, a man ought to tremble and run away at 
the sight of a caged tiger as he does on seeing a tiger at large. 
Ward writes: “Let James be confronted first by a caged bear 
and next by. a.bear at large: to the one object he presents 
a bun, and to the other a clean pair of heels’’. Such cases 
‘conclusively prove that mere percepts cannot dirctly excite in 
a reflex way, as James fancies, the organic disturbance charac- 
teristic of an emotion like fear; but only such perceptions as 
arouse the emotion of fear by rudely shocking our instinctive 
hankering for life can cause the symptoms of fear. (vi) James 
ignores the conative foundation of every emotion. The mother- 
cat is enraged when some one takes away the kitten. To James 
the sight of the intruder is the sufficient cause of the angry 
behaviour ; parental affection has nothing to do with it! (wii) He 
applies his theory only to coarse emotions such as anger and 
fear, and not to subtle ones like the moral sentiment; but 
the distinction is untenable. The theory is either good for both 
or for neither. (vii) The results of some recent experiments 
do not support him. One interesting experiment in this connec- 
tion was performed by Professor Sherrington, He cut tho 
Sensory nerves of a dog that carry currents “from the viscera 1 
the brain, and thus rendered it incapable of having any organic 
Sensation due to changes in the internal organs. And yet the 
dog exhibited the symptoms of anger and fear when the prope 
occasions arose. ‘Thus the elimination of the chief ofa 
Sensations does not affect emotions.* Hence we conclude S 
aa percept (or idea as the case may be), B 
emori and then the expression, and, last of all, the OF og 
Ave reinforcing the emotion. The real cause 0 


“emotion is some percept or idea that powerfully thW 


; 
; 
i 


ee Eee T 
a Cf. McDougall, Physiologi cred t0 by 
“Stouts are ysiological Psychology, p- 113: refe l 
out in Manual, p. 416. See SWoodwarth fo other experiments: 
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some instinct or desire, and 
it DA EA thus upsets the mental 

McDougall’s criticism of James’s theory,* is i 
| substantial agreement with James regarding the. pata his 
| theory, namely, that an emotion is a mass of organic sensations 
| viceral and other ; he would only add the images of these also 
| as other possible constituents of an emotion. But he accuses 
ames of three errors, (z) First, as just hinted, James fails to 


| the absence of, or before, actual bodil sensations. _ 
| te adopts the erroneous reflex n that the a, 
} an object mechanically excites certain bodily movements:. ne 
| forgets that some intelligent apprehension of the situation is 
| Meessary, Mere sensation is not enough. (3) Thirdly, he ignores 
_ the conative experience involved in every emotion. The percep- 
2 “oof an object only arouses some sleeping instinct. The sight 
| of a tiger arouses the instinct of escape together with the emotion 
| % tar, so we run; the sight of a rival arouses the instinct 
| a combat as well as the emotion of anger, so we strike. Running 
| a striking are not reflex actions. It follows as a corollary 
į wm the last criticism that his paradoxical statement that an 
| emotion is the effect Of its expression is false ; for as an impulse 
a Movement can rightly be regarded as the cause of that 
4 ovement and since an emotion as a total experience contains an 
| eee impulse, common-sense is right in holding ‘that an 
} =n 1s the cause of the expressive movement. 
| stant luding Remarks.— James's theory has been subse- 
| fence J ated by himself and others in a less paradoxical, and 
i. less objectionable, form: it has been said that, though 
Nis not the effect of expression, they are at any rate two 
ot the same fact, This concession is ambiguous and 


fd 
a3 not go far enough. For reasons already adduced, we are 
"tht got the unequivocal affirmation of the commonsense view 


“Sly i Pression, though an integral part of an emotion, is 
M sequel and AR Go ai not its beginning. Mc- 
Sofion. ike Stout, rightly emphasizes the conative factor of 
E § vi its consequent parasitical character. But if 
MDoueati” that emotion is organic sensation is unacceptable, 
tio, © Slightly modified view that it is either organic 
4 instanoe ts image is no less untenable. To be frightened, 
| Wekeneg ce, is not merely to have the organic sensations of 
Striga, ag ATtbeats, trembling lips, goose-flesh and visceral 


SEB former holds nor is it simply to remember these 


* Outline, p. 326f. 
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ic feelings, as the latter opines. ‘The frightened man is 
ae agitated.. over the fearful object to be aware of his bodily 
states. The commonsense view, which is endorsed by Stout, is 
right in holding that each emotion is a unique and unanalysable 
bation of the mind, irreducible to any sensation, organic 
or other. It is the psychical correlate of the original diffused 
excitation of the brain, and not an affect of the return currents 
from the disturbed organs. ; 
§ 2, Emotion, Emotional Mood and Emotional Disposition. — 
We may make here a few nice distinctions after Stout. “An 
: ; . emotion is an actual outburst of feelin 
na i espera towards a definite object, and is 3 
definite object. passing phase of mind. “An emotional 
mood, on the other hand, is comparatively persisting feeling 
having no definite object, but always tending to fasten upon 
any object and burst into an emotion. This is popularly known 
as temper, and is due either to the lingering effect of an emotion 
or to organic changes. Each emotion—especially when denied 
free expression—leaves behind its characteristic mood: even 
when the object is forgotten, the excitement lasts. Thus anger 
leaves behind an angry or irritabie mood, joy a cheerful mood, 
Sorrow a mood of dejection or a melancholy mood, fear 2 
panicky mood and so on. Conversely, each mood favours the 
Te-excitement of the corresponding emotion. ‘‘The cook angered 
ean fee will box the ears of the scullion’’. The anger 
ele a d treatment at the hands of the mistress leaves 
AT ines mood for some time, which susie 
fright caused by © poor scullion on the slightest pretext. ae 
: a terrible earthquake generally leaves the 
temper or ERNA sleep, may also produce sometimes & 0@ 
ý < € mood. Sound sleep and good digestion, 0? 
5 (An emotional disposi- the other hand, induce cheerfulness a 
dency to Perret make for a sweet temper.~Av % 3 
to various emotions” ee ee disposition, again, is a a 
to feel . _ feeling, but a permanent tenne’ 
ean emotions in connection with a certain objet 
are emotes) see, Thus liking, disliking, love, hate, et 
=e emotional dispositions Wh & dispositio": 
We are not ordinarily q cn, we have such a a ei 
: Y aware of any feeling as we ê G 
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emotion OF emotional mood. Thus a man cherishing love for a 
| friend is not always conscious of that feeling. Hig love remains 

erally as a latent tendency, and only occasionally manifests 
self in different emotions according to circumstances Thus 
| he will be sorry when the friend is unwell, overwhelmed with fear 
| qd disappointment when the latter's life is in danger, full of hope 
f and joy when the latter is on the way to recovery, and so on 
These three emotional states may be contrasted as under: — ; 


- Emotional State. 
l 


: | 
Actual Feeling Potential Feeling 


i all 
Definite Indefinite Emotional Disposition 
Emotion Emotional Mood more perman 
! ent, 
(momentary) (persisting) : 


Passion and Temperament.—These are two terms of rather 
Settled connotation, relating to emotional states. Hoffding, 
Sorig Kant, regards passion as nearly identical with emo- 
= al disposition (or sentiment) and makes the following distinc- 
| ™ between emotion and passion.* To him passion, unlike 
| FR tion, involves, besides feeling proper, also an element of 
palse, and thus stands midway between feeling and will. 
ay motion is ‘a sudden boiling up of feeling’, passion is ‘the 
ae of feeling become second nature, deeply rooted by 
| of intow: Similarly Kant says that while ‘emotion is like a fit 
li pation, which is slept off,’ passion is ‘a madness, brood- 

*t One idea, which sinks in ever deeper’. If an emotion 

An uticient food, if it is cherished long, it passes into passion. 
and sorrow are emotions, revengefulness and melancholy 
Roto The love of country, ordinarily described as an 
. Xifiting disposition or sentiment, is also called a passion by 
px ethical But in common parlance the word ‘passioni a 
q E meang Import, which can be traced back to Plato, 3 ant 
Tk or: à base emotion opposed to reason. But the traditiona 
the Conflict between reason and passion is unmeaning, 


eS 


* Outlines, p. 28f. us 
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between good and bad emotion or 


he real conflict bein either 
the re 5 So we have either to abandon 


between true or false knowledge. 
this Platonic usage Or re-interpret it. 

The temperament of a man is a permanent tendency to 
feel, “will and think in a certain way, due to the special’ kind 
of metabolic or chemical changes that are constantly going on 
Sithin his organism.* While a mood is a temperary—mental 
state determined by the present organic changes, a tempera- 
ment is a lastin etermined by the permanent 
nature of the chemical processes within the organism. While a 
is—chi emotional state i canal 
as well as cognitive and volitional. Duciless glands play an 
important part in determining temperaments. These secrete 
powerful chemical substances called hormones, which, mixing 
-with blood, act upon the nervous system including the brain. 
Thus the thyroid gland, clasping the windpipe at the base of 
the neck, makes the subject restless and over-active when it 
secretes too much of hormones, and sluggish and dull, when it 
secretes too little. Some well-known varieties of temperament 
are buoyant, ner i jelanchole—temperas, 


| ments. 
| 5 § 3. Classification of Emotions and of Feeling in general.— 
2 Now ignoring moods and disposition as distinct states, we may 
| adopt the following simple classification of emotions after, 
| Dr. Stephen. The principle of classification here, as in the case 
of all feelings, is the nature of the accompanying cognitive 
elements (i.¢., ideas). The first two broad divisions of em 
tions are Common and Special Emo- 
tions. The former are Joy and Sorrow 
‘which enter more or less into all emotions, e.g., 208& fear 
Jove, hate, etc., and are thus common to them all. f 
are Anger, Fear, Love, Hate, etc., which have each its specifi 
character. Tke Special Emotions, again, are divided into two 
a » Personal or Concrete and Impersonal or Abstract EM? 
Feat „The former are excited by the ideas of what iS re 
-a or injurious to particular persons, while the latter at 
idea ened by the contemplation of, and regard for, 2 aE 
deals, which are mainly three, Truth, Beauty and Virtue, 


* Classes of Emotions. 
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ihe ideals or the highest objects of aspiration of the intellect 
ihe feeling and the will respectively. The former have, while 
he latter have not, a reference to persons. The Personal 
| fmotions are subdivided into Egoistic or Self-regarding and 
| flinistic or other-regarding Emotions, that is, those that arise 
| ont of a regard for the welfare of the self and those that are due 
| wa regard for the well-being of others, The Egoistic Emo- 
tions include Anger, Fear, Pride, Hate, etc., and the Altruistic 
_ Emotions comprise Sympathy, Love, Pity, etc. The Imper- 
| smal Emotions are a higher class of emotions, commonly dis- 
| tinguished as Sentiments. Corresponding to the three ideals 
mentioned above, we have three main sentiments, the Intellec- 
Pe E Never! classifi. tual, the Esthetic and the Moral Senti- 
on of Feelings :— ment. Combining these classes of 
emotions with the classes of sense- 


pi aap distinguished before, we may have the following 
~ table: 


/ Feelings. 
| 
p ] l 
Peripherally excited Centrally excited 
(Sense-feelings) Gaiesem) 
| 
——_———___ 
Orglni an] | |- 
i ac Special Common Special 
. | i 
Hl Feeling Sense : feeling Joy; Sorrow : 
aes of——hearing, 
Seeing, touching, aa i 
l 5 
| | 
See ened 
Fear Sympathy 
pnger Toye 
Envy Parental i Affection 
dence Patriotisr s 
Fride . , Friendship ee 
gee ee 
Intell . Zésthetic ; 
(Love of Truth) (Love of Beauty) (Love of MA irtue) 
| 


Wond Feeling of the Sublime 
Surprise Feeling of the Ludicrous 
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We may pause here to clear up an ambiguity. The word 
‘Sentiment’ has, besides the above ordinary sense, another 
meaning to which currency has been 
j Se genses given by some recent writers (Shand, 
: Stout). In this wide sense, a sentiment 
thet Ja The a td Vibe, is not an emotion, but an emotional dis- 
tract emotions, i.6., love position supported by complex ideas 
of ideals only. about any object. Thus human love 
and hate in every form,—as distinguished from mere animal 
_ liking and disliking—are sentiments, 
ii) The new meaning ; 1 à : 
iA ies a Si ation manifested now and then in different 
tional dispositions oe emotions, as we have seen in the pre- 
t ; . k : 
PeMtions, and include ceding section. But in the ordinary, 
love and hate of every narrow sense, sentiments are a small 
king, group of emotions, namely, emotions for 
impersonal and abstract ideals. In the new, wide sense, senti- 
ments are not emotions, but emotional dispositions, 7.¢., permanent 
sources of various emotions. And as they comprehend every form 
of love and hate, whether for things, persons or’ ideals, they 
include and are wider than what are commonly called sentiments. 


Herbert Spencer has another scheme of classification. He 
arranges feelings in four classes, corresponding to the four 
grades of thinking. recognised by him, 
; à namely, the presentative, presentative- 
representative, representative and re-representative stages of 
thought. The four classes of feelings are thus—(x) Presentative 
Feelings, „+€, — sense-feelings, (2) Presentative-representative 
Feelings, 4.€., emotions excited by perceptions, (3) Representa- 
tive Feelings, i.¢., emotions excited by particular ideas, aN 
fecling-tones of revived sensations, (4) Re-representative F 
mgs, ie., emotions excited by general ideas, including set 
ments, This classification is highly unsatisfactory as it plac 
emotions, virtually the same, in different classes. For example i 

Criticism. a due to the perception of ze aa 
that due to the representation 
Same, and that due to the general idea of tiger will fall into m 


in all S asses respectively, but the fear is essentially the 


Spencer's classification. 


We sh -minati 
all devote a Separate section to the illum i 
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scheme of classification adopted by McDougall ow; : s 
| importance. Sal’ owing to its special 


Indeed no classification of feelings is Satisfactory owing to 


| the fact that feelings are often vague and shade off into each 


other, and virtuall 
r 1 , y the same feeli 
Difficulty of classify: appears at different stages of feet 


development. So we may be contented 


| with the classification proposed here, which h 
ats as at least the merit 


§ 4. Common Emotions.—Joy and Sorrow.— Joy and Sorrow 
as emotions are ideal pleasure and pain generally due to the 


1 Joy and Sorrow dis- furtherance and frustration -respectively 


from sensu- Of some conative tendency and accom- 


| ti ; s 
f — = SE panied by well-known bodily symptoms. 
f onginating in ideas, they are marked off from mere sensuous 
| or bodily pleasure and pain. They are the most primitive and 
| ae general Sate of emotion, out of which other specific emo- 
| => anger, fear, etc., grow and which enter i i 

ee gr which enter into and qualify 


_ Joy as well as Sorrow may be of different kinds owing to the 
ce in the cognitive and other elements involved. Thus 
we may have different forms of sorrow,— 


| Srov., of Joy and annoyance at the sight of a dun when 
1 les we are in pecuniary want, grief at the 


of a friend, remorse at the thought of our own past mis- 


| iy 3 and we may have different forms of joy as well, e.g., the 
agreeable surprise, the gentle melancholy enjoyment of 


on, the exciting pleasure of hope, etc. 
“cording to McDougall, joy and sorrow ‘are ‘derived 
-Sroy ss Presupposing the operation of some strong desire in us. 


He would confine sorrow to the painful experience due 

OE bereay, ing of the tender desire of love, i.e., to grief or pain 

The ent in particular. ite D 

w commonest forms of the manifestations of joy and 

ae laughter and tear respectively. Regarding their 
organic resonance it can generally be 


| i, retrospective, while joy is both prospective and retro- 


q EFi ifestatio Lay 
mov, °F Joy said that joy stimulates vital processes 


Ne ) 
q W has a depressing effect on these functions. 


(digestion, respiration, circulation, etc.) 
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otions.—Under this head we may first 
take up the analysis of Fear. Fear 
General Conditions of arises when we anticipate some future 


§ 5. Egoistic Em 


gear danger, (1.6., something thwarting some 


instinct or earnest desire), which we are anxious to avoid, 
but to which our resources are not thought to be equal. The 
situation: at once stimulates our activity and obstructs it. The 
sight of a royal Bengal tiger not far from us arouses fear as 
it suggests an imminent peril and thus clashes with our instinct 
of self-preservation ; and we understand that all our efforts to 
avoid the danger by destroying the enemy or even by flight are 
likely to fail. The loss of self-confidence disables us for any 


active effort of self-defence. 


The general conditions of fear explained above are satisfied 
in the following special circumstances among others because we 
scent danger in these:—(a) The perception or anticipation of an 

_ Object which previously caused pail; 

peo peiie condi- eg., a burt child dreads fire. (b) (9 
5 The suddenness, (ii) exceptional inten- 

sity, or (fii) strangeness of an ‘impression. A peal of thunder 
causing alarm illustrates (i) and (ï); a ghostly apparition frighten- 


ing a man is an example of (iii). The strange or the unfamiliar 


is a fruitful source of fear. Thus children’s fear of ghosts is 
due more to the strange appearance and behaviour of these beings 
with their eyes in the back, heads below the shoulders, nasal 
tone, shadowy body, and so on, gathered from the stories told 
by their elders, than to any clear and positive anticipation ° 
harm from them. Man’s religious fear and his fear of dea 
is partly due to his instinctive dread of the mysterious, the 
uncanny and the supernatural. ` 


“Tis other characteris- to men and animals, because fear E 
we, the attendant impulse to escape 
conditions 


danger are the essential 
it: 2 


perception. will often suffice. 
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} McDougall regards the emotion of fear as the affective side 
| dte instinct of escape or flight from danger. Flight by swift 
sions of Fear loroan being the goal of the emotion 

Erd for:* e visceral organs all co-operate to this 
| primary end: the functions of the heart 
| ad lungs are accelerated; blood rushes into the lungs, muscles 
| ad brain, being driven away from the digestive and secretory 
} qgans and the skin; the bladder and the intestine are emptied to 
} fave them no work and hence no occasion for demand on the 
} gueral blood-supply ; the pupil of the eye is dilated and the eye 
| tomes wide open for admitting more light, so that the source 
| d danger may be clearly visible. So we have all the charac- 
-ttistic bodily symptoms of fear: its main symptom, viz., wild 
1 cots to escape ; and the secondary organic changes auxiliary to 
ths, namely, palpitation, quick breathing, dry mouth, arrested 
| dgestion, pale looks, urination and stare in eye. Trembling, 
| ‘other symptom of fear, appears when the impulse to flee is 
“sted, but the repeated involuntary innervation of the motor 
} “es continues, as when a frightened horse is held tight. 
p rien The special service of the adrenal glands, 
J Ganon's di Eemi lying close to the kidneys, in strengthen- 
| dorisi ing the muscles for making strenuous 
ale fear and anger has been ascertained by Professor Cannon’s 
demi ts. These glands ‘secrete into the blood a powerful 
ae substance, called adrenalin, which by a subtle process 
: | ae additional fuel to the muscles. This explains the extra- 
A Precipice feats performed sometimes in panic, ¢.g., leaping from a 
4 or carrying a very heavy box out of a burning house. 

ght Hope is the opposite of fear. Both point to future. 

| "8 to McDougall, it is a ‘derived emotion’, being a pros- 
1 Hone contraste ___ pective emotion of desire. As the former 

d with generally arises from the anticipation of 

*ticipatio some future evil, the latter arises from a 
Mabe 0 Some future good, considered as an object o 
; tion. It is an ageeable feeling, and is, therefore, 
© Some extent by the organic resonance of joy. 


re gall i ; and also his 
Page 320” Social Psychology, 1923) P- 49i. 


EP. 82ga, Call, Outline, p. 322 footnote, and Watson, 
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dition that opposes conation (viz., some 
esire) produces anger, provided reaction js 
possible. Now whatever inflicts pain may 
Conditions of Anger- be said in a general way to oppose the 
instinct of self-preservation. Hence the perception or thought of 
any source of pain arouses anger, if, of course, reaction is possible, 
that is, if the source of evil can be effectively checked, crushed 
or counteracted. Thus a dog is angered by another snatching at 
its food and so opposing its impulse to eat, when it feels strong 
enough to fight with the latter. A tiger is infuriated by the prick 
of the hunter’s spear. The,same conditions, which arouse fear in 
. timid animals, arouse anger in animals 
Anger compared with endowed with a combative instinct. In 
fear our activities are disorganised or 

paralysed, because our resources fail, but in anger we feel superior 
to the opposing agencies and active resistance is aroused. Anger, 
Jike fear, is an instinctive emotion common to man and animals; 
‘but both develop with experience into more and more ideal 
feelings. According to McDougall, as fear is the affective side of 
the instinct of escape, anger is the affective side of the instinct of 
combat. In both the maximum of bodily activity is necessary for 
the effective exercise of the instinct. The adrenal glands, as we 
have seen, are excited in both, and these invigorate the muscles 
by their subtle processes. The sympathetic system plays a 
important role in both anger and fear, negatively, by stopping 
the digestive processes going on in the stomach and the intestines, 
thus releasing all available bodily energy for attack or escape | 
and positively, by invigorating the muscles to that same end, 
both directly by hastening the heart and thereby increasing ther 
supply of blood and indirectly by stimulating the adrenal gland 
Anger is essentially an impulse 10 e 
ret _ and destroy, and to overcome re 
nat kin n torce. It is characterised by violent movements, “o 
& pushing, striking, clenching the first, the goast7e 

teeth, and so on. 

§ 6. Altrustic Emotions.—Sympath _—Sympathy 5 ie 
oo foundation of all altruistic or seal panen loy% e 
ympathy in the wide Compassion, patriotism and the ~ gen 
sense includes— ia, ae e, our first conside 


tion. S 7 : . 
ympathy in the wide sense is the feeling ar05 
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| ions of a simil ing j : 
Ss both a simular feeling in others. In this sense it 
| @ Sympathy in an instinctive form, observable in pre- 
| gious animals and pet ee to sone extent even m 
Ae -up men, which consists ; 
E active S tome ; : in the 
| Conagion of Feeling. mere contagion of feeling caused by the 
| ; 7 involuntary or spontaneous imitation. 
j others’ expressions. Thus when one bird in a flock is 
| penned and p u to flight, the whole flock flies away apparently 
frightened. So with a flock of sheep or herd of cattle. Fear or 
eres eads z8 alg fire in an unthinking mob. This sort of 
| phenomena, is often c aracterised as ‘mob psychology’. A child, 
| % months old, will return one’s smile with a smile. Such 
\ istinctive sympathy does not involve any cl ; 
{ oher feelings. y clear representation of 
aO Higher Sympathy or Sympathy Proper, which may be 
ed as fellow-feeling, T is, feeling with and for another by 
d realising his feeling through imagina- 
th ` z 
| a ee = OF ao: me sympathy proper is a 
: human and ideal emotion involving 
; tear representation. It involves the following factors:— 
| Analysi (1) The perception of the manifesta- 
| Proper, Of Sympathy ions of others’ feelings, e.g., cries, 
Tf these ; laughters, etc. (2) The interpretation 
Bie past manifestations by recalling our similar experiences in 
te Whol oe by exercising constructive imagination to realise 
. ae situation of our object of sympathy, viz., his 
4 iniy DN ideas and feelings. (3) Being affected with a 
 Msiion, ¢ "g ourselves by imagining ourselves to be in his 
E A oe feeling sorry in his sorrow, glad in his joy, and so 
tag Š gaat resonance due to such feeling, e.g., shedding 
Wy or i Ughing with him. (5) Lastly, actions to further his 
>" is eve his misery or otherwise assist him. This last | 
Natural sequel, rather than a part, of genuine ike 
pupa thy. Sympathy demonstrated in thi 
to, Path pathy. sympathy : 
Mag 2nd Bene. manner,—such active or practical sym- 
Contis pathy—is commonly called Benevolence. 
; taneg S of Sympathy. —Sympathy becomes genuine and 
À under the following conditions. (i) The sympathiser 
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himself must be a man of emotional temperament. A man must 
be able to feel for himself, if he is to 
Conditions for the feel for others. One who is not much 
Sympathiser: affected by grief at the loss of his nearest 
relative cannot be expected to sympathise with another in grief. 
(ii) He should take an interest in the expression of others’ feel- 
ings, i.e., in others’ tear, laughter, etc. (iii) He should possess a 
lively imagination to realise others’ feelings. (iv) The object of 
sympathy, again, should have a similar iemperament with the 
: sympathiser, e.g., both may be of a reli- 
(HR) eo Lele gious disposition or both pleasure- 
seekers, and so on. (uv) They should habitually live- together 
and share a common lot being, e.g., students of the same class, 
lawyers practising at the same bar, or clerks in the same office: 
(vi) Their mutual liking or attachment will further their mutual 
sympathy. We feel not so much for enemies as for friends, ” 


Development of Sympathy.—_The capacity for fellow-feeling 
which is more or less inborn with us develops with experience. 

j The circumstances favouring the broad- 
chee Sea favour- ening or expansion of sympathy are—(i 
i the increase of personal experience of 
feeling, e.g., experience of the various joys and sorrows of life; i 
(i) the widening of the circle of our friends and acquaintances; d 
(iil) the growth of the- power of imagination. Thus sympathy, — 
which is at first manifested on a very limited scale in connection 
with instinctive maternal love and love between the sexes, # 
gradually extended to all the members of the family, then i 
neighbours, to fellow-countrymen and, last of all, to humanity 
at large. 


While sympathy is fellow-feeling with others in joy 4S be 

as sorrow, pity and compassion both mean fellow-suffering, E7 

Pity and Compassion SYmpathy with the grief or misery 

ao cases of Sym- another. Of these two, again, ee 

le implies a consciousness of the infera 

of the object of sympathy ; pity is not sympathy r ia 
5 mls, but for those supposed to be below us. Pity, ae: 

) é jcDoveall is a compound feeling, containing tender em 

(SM sympathy, i.e., feeling for as well as feeling with 2 
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| animal in distress, and containing also a tinge of the feelin 
l js uperiority or pride. 5 
f It has been held by Some that sympathy is only self-love 
| jn disguise, that ete is only refined egoism, that men are 
y nature incapable of i 

th genuine sym- 
caer symparey pathy. It may be pointed out here Ai 
| sympathy is an Original provision of our 
| miu, that the genuineness of this feeling is borne out by the 
| ass of real self-sacrifice that abound in society, and that our very 
cial existence would have been impossible without it. 
Stout calls the above feelings (sympathy, pity, compassion) 
| derivative feelings, as they presuppose the personal experience of 
| oher feelings, joy, grief, etc.; while he calls anger, fear, etc., 
‘| Primary feelings, as they do not presuppose any other feeling. 


| &Empathy.—Closely akin to sympathy is another feeling 
} ‘ognised nowadays under the name of empathy. Empathy is 
| Če projection of oneself in imagination into an object of nature 
j © 4awork of art. A boy enjoys watching a kite or a balloon 


| Ig up in the air, because he feels something of the joy he 
would actually feel if he could himself be the kite or the balloon 
j Sang high. Many an artistic judgment is due to empathy. 
J Aslender pillar with a disproportionately big crest looks ugly, 
| “use the spectator feels like breaking down under a huge load 
| © his head. While sympathy (syn—with, pathos—suffering) 
p3 feeling with, empathy (em—in) is feeling into the object. 
De of the former is sentient and that of the latter non- 


e Tove and Hate.—The one is an altruistic, and the other an 
| hae feeling ; but they are dealt with together, being pee 
tms Though they are properly speaking personal feelings. ° 
animat, used also for analogous feelings towards animals anc 
ling 3 things. That they are sentiments or emotional disposi- 
ther than emotions, we have already seen. cat 
“Sage. NOTd ‘love’ is ambiguous, and is used in at east three 
£ Ss: irt, it means ee or sexual feeling which is really 
gle an abuse of the word. Secondly, it 
a *Btinegg tion and means tender emotion, the typical exam- 
i ple of which is maternal affection. 


E 7 Ìt means a permanent tendency Or sentiment which, 
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though primarily: manifested in tender emotion, is also manifested. 
in various other emotions according to the varying situations of 
the object, ¢.g., fear or anxiety in its danger, anger towards any 
one trying to harm it, sorrow at its loss, joy at its prosperity or 
restoration, gratitude towards its benefactor, and so on.* This 
is the proper sense of the term in accord with common usage and 
sanctioned by high authority (Shand, Stout, McDougall). 
The emotions manifesting love vary also with the nature of 
its object. In the case of eae and me in case of inanimate 
i objects, love is shown in sympathy or 
woe etal fellow-feeling. In the case of pines 
et ih superior in power, position, knowledge, 
eic., Jove is vented in the emotion of respect; and towards’ 
persons of higher character it is expressed in reverence. In the 
case of inanimate objects, superior quality evokes only admira- 
tion. Any injury to the beloved object, evokes pain when it is 
inanimate, and pity when it is animate. The presence of the 
beloved object is always pleasurable and its absence painful. 


The word ‘hate’ is also ambiguous, and may mean both an 
emotion dnd a sentiment. As an emotion, it is, according to 
. McDougall, a mixture of the three emo- 
peer eas emotion and -tions of anger, fear and disgust. It is a 
tertiary compound. The object of hatred 
at once provokes us, frightens us and appears loathsome. — 
This is the sort of feeling one entertains towards a person who — 
insults him, but who is so dangerous that anger thus aroused — 
cannot properly be ventilated and is mingled with fear, and wh? 
is further so mean that he excites in him the feeling of loathing: 
and he avoids his presence as one shuns the contact with a dirty 
animal like a toad, mole or pig. But more properly hate is af 
abiding sentiment which is mainly vented in the compoul — 
emotion of hate, just analysed, but which is also manifested ” | 
various other emotions, 
__ Thus hatred for an object is a sentiment or emotional 
disposition, which is manifested in pain in its presence, A 
p ate—emotions due'to to be rid of it, hope or de of 
oer according as there is a chat 
mng it or not, anger or fear when it is thrust UP 


$ ' Ea 
Cf. McDougall, Social Psychology, 1923, P- 124. 
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j aod persists, regret or grief in its presence and prosperous state 
Ea = ; 

The opposition between the sentiments of love and hate 
| brought out by the fact that like circumstances produce: 
| contrary emotions, and opposite circumstances excite, similar 

Love and hate con- emotions in the two cases, If the 
] beloved person goes far away we feel. 
ihe pang of separation, but when the hated man goes away 
} we heave a sigh of relief. Again, the latter’s misfortune delights 
us as much as the former’s good luck.* 


§7. Impersonal Emotions or Abstract Sentiments.—These 
emotions (or rather complex emotional dispositions) are aroused 
by the contemplation of abstract ideals, namely, truth or the 
intellectual ideal, beauty or the æsthetic ideal, virtue or the moral 
dell. They presuppose a considerable mental development and 
geat power of abstraction. 


3 The Intellectual Sentiment.—The intellectual sentiment, that 
£, the love of truth, knowledge or wisdom is a more or less 
stable feeling (rather an emotional dis- 
ite dntellectual Senti- position) arising out of the contemplation 
Tinth is expre Love fof truth. It finds expression in the follow- 
pressed in— 

, At ing subordinate emotions in different 
tomstances 4" joy at the attainment of truth, curiosity or 
“patient desire to learn about an interesting matter with its 
J ; characteristic feeling, wonder or the feel- 
àr,” ‘sur nrosity, Won- ing excited by something new, strange, 
x Consistency. peling great, extraordinary, and not well under- 
when th; stood, surprise or the feeling that arises 
ap E tum out to be very different from what we 
| thoy = them to be, and the feeling of consistency when things 


about are logically consistent, and so on. The dis- 


_ Mion between surprise and wonder is that, while that which 
novel, extra- 


SM Btise ging: excites wonder is something 
= wonders tinguished ordinary or great, 6-8. a fire-spouting 
| badin well, a huge ancient cave, 4 colossal 


finn.” c that which surprises us may be quite an old, 


Ft: o ordinary object, provided it conflicts with our expecta- 


NSS Meeting a friend in Calcutta when he is believed to be 


iy) * Ibid. 
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in England, The feeling of surprise is essentially. a feeling of 

ott wag of comirast (the contrast being between the 
o Sozpriso is a feeling T. actual and the expected occurrence) or a 
ing. relative feeling, i.e., a feeling due not to 
a thing by itself, but the thing viewed in relation to our expecta- 
tion. Surprise, again, may be distinctly painful or agreeable 
according as the object is unwelcome or the contrary. 

The Aesthetic Sentiment.—The zsthetic sentiment or the love 
of beauty is a more or less permanent disposition to take delight 
in, and admire, whatever is beautiful, it is a longing for beautiful 
things. . The actual feeling of the beautiful is a feeling’ of profound 
pleasure at the perception of a beautiful object. 

_ The characteristics which mark out esthetic enjoyment from 
other forms of pleasure are the following: — 

(x) It is refined or pure. It is unalloyed pleasure and does 
not pass over into its opposite by producing disagreeable “accom- 
paniments and consequents, e.g., ‘satiety and fatigue. “ (2) It is 
disinterested. It is enjoyment for its own sake. Beauty is not 
utility, the beautiful is opposed to the useful; it is not a means 
to an ulterior end, it does not satisfy a physical want. (3) Tt is 
shareable by many persons at the same time. For it is not 
consumed in the enjoyment like’ food and drink. (4) Hence it 
1s also susceptible of indefinite prolongation: neither the object 
is used up, nor the subject fatigued, by the enjoyment. ‘A 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever’. (5) It involves a contempla- i 
tive attitude. We are under ‘a spell of the beautiful and lost 
in admiration. We only passively contemplate it with rapt 
attention. ' 


_ Thus the zsthetic feeling is dissimilar to the intellectual feel- 
mng or the feeling of knowledge. The pursuit of truth is often 
“the: ipa A difficult and painful, and hence aa 
contrasted with aris give us pure or unalloyed pleas edge 
tellectual. y Nor are the pleasures of knowl t 
indirect 5 . entirely disinterested, for we „directly 
onh oon at something useful in’ the pursuit of truth. fay 
ugh contemplation or objective attitude is common to know! i 
ute beauty, in the former it is active, involving effor 7 
af ial cone latter it is passive, lacking any consciot™i i 
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| We may now analyse the feeling of the beautiful or rather 
J the beautiful itself into its constituent factors : —(1) It contains 


a material oy sensuous 
analysis of 22 poeant; agreeable . sensations an 
fal: its tore k 


; actor, namely, agreeable ideas Suggested by ass 
| or explicitly, but- not directly presented to the mind. The 
beauty of a glorious sunset consists mainly in its material factors, 
` Namely,. a variety of highly pleasurable 
pampkes. colour-sensations produced by the rich- 
mess of hues of the evening sky. The beauty. of music chiefly 
| ‘sists in the formal clement, namely, the -harmonious combi- 
| tation of sounds, and not so much in the Sweetness of the sounds 
| themselves, Good poetry illustrates the suggestive element 
| of beauty. A good poet suggests more than he describes : 
the pleasant associations heighten the agreeable effect of his 
j PMs. A moon-lit night, an autumn morning or the song of a 
| ako appeals to us as sweet, as much because it is redolent of 
Fi the street Teminiscences of early life as for its intrinsic charm. 
The feeling of the Sublime and. the Ludicrous are generally 
muded under the æsthetic sentiment. 7 
The feeling of the Sublime is aroused by the perception or 
Ught of Something, which by its vastness stimulates the mind 
The Sublim to conceive and represent it a dea; 
° analysed. but at the same time by its sae 
the mind’s powers of conception and reposent non: It is 
2 mixed feeling of elation and awe, exultation and euR 
í and humility. In’ the higher phases of the feeling, 
he T the painful element of fear and perplexity cae sei 
i mig ay Unmixed joy, as the object then is eek 
Thea ya 12 its different aspects, as power, Space, ‘boundless 
ty We Took at lofty mountains, the vast sky, He: de ds 
adso on, or when we think of great heroes, mighty go 
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and of Almighty himself. The feeling of the sublime is, according 


to Höffding, first experienced in connection with extraordinary 
and superior human power, and then it is extended to more or 
less personified forces of nature. In its full development it is an 
emotion felt towards the all powerful, invisible source of all 
these, namely, God. This, like surprise, is a relative feeling: 
it is due to contrast between the greatness of the object and our 
own littleness.* 

The first thing to observe about the feeling of the Ludicrous 
is that whatever excites laughter is not ludicrous or laughable. 

The feeling of the ludicrous is only one 

The Ludicrous. of the many causes of laughter, which 

may be excited (a) by a merely physical cause like tickling or 

inhalation of ‘the laughing gas’ or nitrogen monoxide, (b) by the 

automatic imitation of others’ laughter, 

Whatever excites (c) by joy of any sort, and (d) lastly, 

ear X the feeling of the ludicrous, ea 

ridiculous or comic. So the comic laughter should be distinguished 
from its other varieties. 

The long array of the conflicting theories of laughter from 
the remote antiquity down to the present day is simply bewilder- 
‘Two main sources of PE Following Sully we may bring all 
the feeling of the Ludi- these theories under two main heads: 
ones degradation and the theory of degradation and the theory 

gruity. : f aj 

of incongruity.t The former maintains 
that the comic feeling is due to the sudden degradation or Jos 
of dignity on the part of any person, ordinarily endowed with 
some dignity. The latter holds that it is due to incongruity 0 
inconsistency in human speech, action, dress, etc. Thus Thomas — 
Hobbes’s famous theory, that the comic feeling is a feeling — 
of sudden glory or triumph for ourselves for having taken down 
somebody, belongs to the former type. The true view seems to 
be that either degradation or incongruity or—what is more on 
Teen CE them together will create the feeling, provided e | 
oe rat S the incongruity is considered so slight and " a, 
en, xcite some other strong feeling such as anger, pity: 
er and respectable gentleman suddenly beginning 


*Cf. Hofiding, Outlines, pp. 288-290. 
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i nce like an actor will evoke a peal of laughter from his friends. 
$ Dickens’s judge falling asleep and snor- 


ing, while supposed to be listening atten- 
fively to the counsel, provides genuine mirth to the reader. 


These are cases of dignity suddenly unmasked, supposed 

tness suddenly exposed. They also involve an incongruity 
between the social status and the particular conduct of the indi- 
vidual in question. But if we suspect the sanity of the dancing 
gentleman and if we take the conduct of the judge too seriously 
asa dereliction of duty, we then pity the one and condemn the 
oiher and can laugh at neither. As a pure case of degradation 
we may perhaps cite the fall of a cyclist, and as a pure case of 
incongruity we may think of a small boy wearing his grandfather's 
long coat, which excites our laughter. 


We may note the following characteristic features of the 
comic feeling:—(x) It is a feeling of pure joy or elation. (2) We 
generally laugh at a man and with 

oon of a man, real or imaginary. If we ever 
laugh at monkeys, dogs and other 

animals, it is only because they somewhat resemble men. 
Further, we are generally conscious of other laughers, present or 
absent, to share our feeling. (3) The feeling has a social signi- 
fcance, The incongruity in the comic has reference to some 
Social standard of propriety or impropriety. And the laughter 
may incidentally enforce to some extent conformity with social 
"quirement, (4) But the laugher has no conscious «lilitarian 
olive, He relaxes his ordinary practical attitude, and assumes: 
: Playful Or Sportive one, enjoying the thing for the sake of 
~fyment. But for this disinterestedness this feeling would not 
| Me under the esthetic feeling. (5) It is a relative feeling due 
o fhe contrast between a man’s supposed dignity and his real 


“SS or between what is required of him and what he 
Y does. 


nee feeling of the ridiculous and that of the sublime are 


tive feelings due to contrast. But contrast has opposite 
cate Subs; effects in the.two cases; m the pied 
i Caie, Olime and the the object is belittled, while we fee 
Eth triumphant; in the latter the greatness 
Diet is magnified, while we feel small before it. Conse- 


Examples. 
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quently while in the one case we have a feeling of joy and exalta. 
tion, in the other we have a feeling of awe, horror and humility, 


The feeling of the ridiculous may have a substratum of 
sympathy or antipathy. In the former case it is called hewmouy. 
In this the ludicrous is not deprived of 

Varieties of the Comic all worth; behind its apparent insigni- 
eoig: ficance there is real worth. So we 
sympathise with it, and laugh at it as we would laugh at 
ourselves. McDougall. goes further and says that. humour is 
essentially laughter at ourselves ; it is laughter at our own 
expense. In such a case the presence of sympathy is unquestion- 
able. In the second case it takes the form of satire or sarcasm. 


The speculations on laughter of two eminent contemporary 
thinkers, Bergson and McDougall, may be stated here in the 
, briefest outline. To Bergson the comic 
“ge ea laughter is only a means of enforcing 
social discipline: it serves as a social corrective to rigidity or lack 
of plasticity and adaptability in human behaviour. The writer 
who, absorbed in his work, dips the pen in the tea, instead of the 
ink, before him, raises a laughter, because he has made a machine 
of himself and requires to be taught to be more alert. This theory 
~ has perhaps some truth; but the genuine laugher has, at any rate, 
no conscious utilitarian motive and never assumes the serious role 
of a teacher; he rather assumes a playful attitude, enjoying the 
McDougall’s theory,» thing for the sake of enjoyment. 
3 McDougall holds that laughter is the 
antidote to sympathy. Nature has implanted in us two anta- 
gonistic tendencies: the sympathetic tendency which makes u5 
share in the ‘thousand and one misfortunes. of our fellowmen, 
and the Opposite tendency to laugh’ at those minor mishaps of 
other men, which call for no practical help. Without sympathy 
Social existence would have been impossible; but unmitigated: 
sympathy spreading a contagion of suffering would have mace 
is life equally impossible. Laughter renders the anuch-need t | 
= ef. Its beneficial effect is mental as well as physica a i 
verts, the mind from depressi thoughts and stimulates ; 
a tal functions of respiration and circulation, Thus mei 
PON biological utility. McDougall holds that there is 4 dis 
ent of laughter in man and its excitant is mild distress: 


* Outline, p. 165f. 
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. The Moral Sentiment.—7. he Moral Sentime 

of virtue is a complex emotional disposition senerated by the 

Aa thought of the ideal of virtue or perfec- 

| The Moral Sentiment “tion of character, and is generally 

| analysed. manifested in many subordinate emo- 
f tions, viz., admiration and delight when 


i í ever the ideal is more or 
| Jes realised in the conduct of any Person, remorse when we fail 


| to realise it ourselves, indignation when People offend against 
| it, reverence towards character more or less approximating the 


idal, and other kindred emotions of awe, sympathy, approbation 
dsapprobation, etc. Pfr 


mt or the love 


It is to be distinguished from other sentiments by the 
following characteristics:—(a) It is practical. It prompts us to 
a action, and does not end with passive 

| active features: enjoyment like the esthetic A 
| () It is social, It manifests itself in our conduct towards each 
other in society. (c) It involves the feeling of obligation or 
duly, We are under a unique obligation to realise the ideal 
Tee aa of moral perfection. Besides these 
Esthetic feelings oe features, the pang, of) conscience ongie 
f painful feeling of remorse, one of the 
manifestations of this sentiment, marks it off from the esthetic 
§ of unalloyed joy. But they have one thing in common: 


ate both disinterested feelings, independent of all utilitarian 
nsiderations,* 


i The Religious Sentiment.—It is a highly complex sentiment 
Mvolving in its developed form the intellectual, moral and zsthetic 
„Analysis of RTE sentiments awakened by the eane 
bas Sentiment: its aa tion of an-Infinite Being, who is regard 
f Dente,” the other senti- - as the embodiment of the ideals of beauty, 
i knowledge and character, and as sublime 
e VRY respect, It is manifested in a great variety of emotions, 
at th nder at the incomprehensibility of God’s ways, satisfaction 
thought that the world created by reason is accessible to 
at Hie “erence towards the perfectly holy Being, fear and ae 
Smnipotence, humility and the feeling of dependence at e 


aAA 


i R . es 8 th 
Ay Senet? Hedonistic and Intuitional Theories of the origin of e 
A ent see Ethics. ; 
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thought of our littleness and helplessness, sympathy for our fellow. 
creatures and the esthetic feeling of Joy at the contemplation of 
the beauty of God’s creation. The intimate connection between 
the religious and the moral sentiment has been emphasiseq by 


Kant, Fichte and others. 
§ 8. Relativity in the sphere of Feelings.—As H6ffding points 
out, there is a relativity in the sphere of feclings just as we 
_ noticed in the case of sensations before 
wie lig it (022 p 43) A fooling gans i 
tive to, or dependent on, intensity by contrast with another feel- 
another. ing of the opposite kind. ‘The life of 
feeling is stamped throughout by the contrast between pleasure 
and pain’, though we may not often notice the contrast, being too 
much occupied with what follows. Thus pain enhances the 
pleasure that follows. Conversely, our misery becomes all the 
greater for the remembrance of previous happiness. ‘‘Sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.” So with love 
and hate, hope and fear, veneration and contempt. (ii) A feeling 
often prepares the way for the contrary feeling; e.g., intense 
joy often passes by an easy transition into sorrow. ‘‘Who laughs 
before breakfast will cry before night” is a German proverb. 
(üi) Negatively, want of contrast or monotonous repetition often 
deadens a feeling, because here the feeling is compared, not with 
its opposite, but with its like. A ridiculous thing does not excite 
laughter when repeated too often. 
There are certain feelings called relative feelings whose very 
existence is due to relativity or contrast, for example, Che 
Relat} ings: feeling of the sublime, (2) the feeling 
‘those due aioe pA of the ludicrous and (3) the feeling of 
things, contrast surprise (and to some extent | a 
ieia wonder). As already pointed out, A 2 
sng a 8 the contrast between the grandeur of the 0) 
its hess ae ance in the second, between the ae a 
pce \condncs £ ait and its real insignificance as betray’ one’s 
ae + or between the social requirement and some athe 
ae crasy ; and in the third, between the expected an 
Actual occurrence, 
5 eee bene on the controversy as to ae 
prea es, e.g., sensations which are 
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| peasurable nor painful. It has been held, for example, that 
i@ See ce gradual increase of stimulte 
| <. disproves the exist- urable sensati 

| atal states or off into Daina eae es pet are 
| point of transition at which sensa- 
f tims are neutral (Wundt). But this mathematical theo 
} amot hold good in the face of the above law of relativity 
| of feeling; for the supposed neutral sensation, when reached 
} after a pleasant sensation, would appear by contrast as painful 

} ad when reached after a painful one, would appear as pleasant” 
| by comparison. 


_. $9. Development of Feeling.—We may now attempt to 
\ aswer the questions,—‘In what does the development of feeling 
J sist? What are the principles underlying it?? We have to 
bear two things in mind. The development of feeling as well as 
| of will presupposes that of cognition. Then, the development 
of feeling implies the change of external expression as much as 
that of the internal feeling itself. (x) The original expressions 
Te of feeling are modified by experience, 
j sons M expres- being partly suppressed owing to the 
; growth of a sense of decency (as for 
mslance, the more savage signs of anger), and partly supple- 
| "Med by artificial gestures, generally acquired by the imita- 
tn of others (e.g., flinging hats and kerchiefs in the air as a 
3 Of joy in victory). Thus as the child advances towards 

ay or the Savage progresses towards civilization, the 
“Presions of his feelings are materially transformed. (2) 
1 2” feelin Feelings themselves are- modified by 
YY the emergence yu? experience in the following ways—(@) 
‘ides Many ideal feelings (i.e., those due to 
) grow “p. Originally sensations and perceptions cause 
alial feet feelings. Afterwards mere ideas or 
Miva, “TES due to revivals of those sensations and percep- 
f tions come to excite the same feelings to 


i 
by 
4 


Pi 


S pant For the law is that a feeling is always ae 
de. th i . The very memory of a 
licio With its presentative base. e very mem 

AMT S dish is somewhat pleasant. A man once frigtened by 
- terwards shudders at the very thought of it. (b) 
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Sy a dy iation. Things often recall experi 
Feelings multiply. OY uae Rese them, hich, re pe 
Feelings due to asso- turn, faintly “ revive the connected 
ciations. feelings. Thus the sight of a stream 
may revive the experience of a river bath in summer, and 
through it the pleasure of the same. Thus even the cawing of 
a crow, harsh as it is, may please us for its sweet association, 
{e} A thing may even directly produce the feeling originally due 
žo another thing associated with it, without reviving the latter, 
The feeling is here transferred from the 
Transierred feelings- second thing to the first; and this is 
known as the law of transference of feeling. Thus the sight of 
the stream, in the preceding example, will delight us even 
though we do not recall the experience of bathing. This is how 
a miser falls in love with money; his original love for good 
dishes, clothes, etc., is transferred to money. (d) A feeling-(such 
as love, anger or hate) acquires many 
ae of isi feeling, shades or varieties. (e) Lasily, feel- 
ee a ings are gradually widened, deepened and 
_ chastened. Take, for example, love. The objects of love grow in 
number, it becomes deeper or stronger, and at the same time 
softened down and less passionate. 
Now every aspect of the development of feeling stated above 
implies that feeling can develop only with the growth of its | 
presentative or cognitive factor. Hence 
seo pises of Feel- there will be the following stages of 5 
. ings (Sully). : of 
development corresponding to those ® 
cognition: (1) Sense-feelings and the Common Emotions of ie | 
„and Sorrow, involving the minimum of representation. (2) SP& | 
Instinctive Emotions or Animal Emotions, ¢.g., anget, fear, viet 3 
requiring some development of. perception and involving WF. 
representation. (3) Concrete Ideal or Representative Emo 
or Human Emotions, e.g., anger, fear, etc., excited DY ; 
mere ideas of their objects, and sympathy,’ pity; etc., 
clear representations or ideas. (4) Abstract Emotions 0 
menis, involving abstract ideas. This is the order of &PP 
of feelings in the life of the child. - ee, 
F 3 . tingui? 
Spencer S account which is nearly analogous E p 
as we have seen before; the following four stages of te 
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i presentative (i.€., ‘ae a Ae 
| : I Ais » (3) Kepresentative (i.¢., 
| oe ideal), (4). Re-representative (i.e., hae 
| jal including those due to abstract concepts), 
| § 10. Theories of the Special Expressions of Emotions.—We 
| tave seen how the original expressions of feeling are modified 
“in the course of development. But how to account for the 
iginal expressions peculiar to each emotion? There are two 
| pasible theories started by the evolutionists, Spencer and 
| Dawin. (1) The expressions are survivals of once useful move- 
nents, Thus our remote savage ancestors used to bite and 
| dal oùt blows with fists to the objects of their enger. This is 
how they expressed anger, the expressions being very serviceable 
ot effective. We do not now generally go so far. We only 
7 gush our teeth, bite our lips and clench our fists in anger. Again, 
| te primitive method of escape from danger was concealment in 
bushes, caves, burrows, dens, etc. One interesting, though irra- 
tonal, remnant of this ‘primitive habit, to be found in some 
persons, is, as McDougall points out, covering the head with 
| Piclothes as a protection against a thunderstorm or from the 
{ Mange noises of dark nights. (2) The special expressions are atso 
tie to the extension of such serviceable movements to analogous 
lings. For example, scratching the head is useful in allaying 
tertain sense-feelings, viz., irritating sensations of the skin of the 
aad. This movement has been extended in the course of evolu- 
eS to the similar feeling of mental anxiety. We often express 
eal anxiety by scratching the head. But these are only 
guesses, not yet fully established. f 
ze a , Influence of Emotion on Thought.—We Be eats 
ike eling in all its aspects. We may conclude by ae ht 
Bes > On thought. Feeling, when intense, paralyses thoug: “A 
“tingg'&, and Particularly emotion, in moderate degrees, 
We may n- ing by focussing thought on sp edal pa ei 
ujo, ote that—(a) Feeling checks thought in the ble 
lo, able to it, and intensifies it in the directions favourable 


1 : 

oe fond mother cannot think of the shortcomings PEF 

Opat Will exclusively brood over his laudable quae: 

Wo thus exaggerates or idealises things ; ES man a 

hig lotic feeling will have an exaggerated and ‘idealistic v1 > 
o ounty’s glorious future. (c) Ié raises expectations an 
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beliefs even without any rational grounds (See p. 222). (a) 1 
stirs up thought to justify itself. A proud man will generally refer 
to his ancestry, wealth, position, etc., to show that his feeling of 
pride is quite reasonable. (e) An emotion generally Sets ideas in 
motion. Anger, for example, sets us thinking about the means of 
retaliation. Patriotism may inspire serious antiquarian research, 

But feeling has a more direct effect on will and activity, which 
we shall see in Book III. 

§ 12. McDougall’s Classification—Primary, Secondary and 
Derived Emotions.*—McDougall’s classification of emotions js 
original and in conformity with his remarkable theory of instincts, 
to be explained later. He divides them into primary, secondary, 
and derived. Every genuine emotion is an inseparable adjunct of 
some instinct. An emotion due to the operation of a single instinct 
is called primary. Some important primary emotions are:—{1) 
fear connected with the instinct of escape, (2) anger connected 
with the instinct of combat, (3) disgust accompanying the instinct 
of repulsion, (4) tender emotion or love accompanying the paren- 
tal instinct, (5) lust (often miscalled love) accompanying the 
sexual instinct, (6) wonder accompanying the instinct of curiosity, 
(7) humility or the feeling of inferiority accompanying the instinct 
of submission, (8) pride or the feeling of superiority accompanying 
the instinct of self-assertion. But a mixed or total feeling? due to 
the simultaneous operation of several instincts is called secondary: 
Tt is to be noted that in such mixture the total feeling is something 
new and different from the supposed constituents just as a chemi- 
cal compound acquires properties not belonging to the elements. 
Hence such blending of mental states has been called m 
chemistry by Mill and others. But the chemical analogy x 
wholly applicable, for while in chemical combination the element 
exist separately prior to combination, in such psychical blending 
the constituents do not so pre-exist: only the total state beats a i 
resemblance to each of them. We may rest contented with a q 

analysis of only a few of these blended or secondary emotio p 
admiration, awe, gratitude, reverence, indignation, hatred, AN 
shyn ess and self-respect. Admiration is a mixture of the P eee ; 
emotions of wonder and humility, We admire the rare achi 

ents of a genius, e.g., a good poem or an excellent paint 


* Cf. Outline 5 : - en 
utline, p. 325f; and also hology; P- 1 
7 Cf. Höffding, Outlin iy Social Psychology 
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bject or rather the skill displayed in it excites our wonder, 
ge do not wholly understand how it could b 
ome mystery about it; and at the Same time it evok 
| of humility, because we are not ourselves equal to the task. We 
| marvel at it and feel small before its author: that i 
| feling of admiration. If an element of fear is added to admira- 
| in, we then have the emotion of awe. Awe then is a blend of 
_ three feelings, wonder, humility, and fear. We have such a feel- 
| ing, when, seating on the beach, we watch the mighty ocean. 
We feel wonder or curiosity to fathom it, we are humbled by its 
superior power, and frightened by its dangerous nature, for we 
| may be swept away at any moment by its Toaring billows. Awe 
| tinged with gratitude is reverence, which McDougall describes as. 
{ ttereligious feeling par excellence. Gratitude is itself a compound 
7 % tender emotion and the feeling of humility. The typical exam- 
| ple of tender emotion is parental affection towards the helpless. 
| tild. The object of this tender feeling by sympathetic reaction is 
| lected by the same feeling towards its source. As we think of the 
mbounded affection of Providence we feel the same tender emotion 
wards Him. Add to this the feeling of humility or inferiority to 
| dand we have gratitude towards him. This mingled with awe 

Steverence. The following table will help the reader to fix the 
| resid relations in memory :— 


because: 


Fear 
Awe= + Wonder 
Admiration = + 
Reverence= + Humility 


Tender emotion 
Gratitude = ae 

Humility 
h The nature of reverence varies with the nature of the object. 
een for age, the tender emotion preponderates in view of 
Tank, ane helplessness of old people. In reverence for superior 
treo 8 the dominant element. as in the case of a king. In 
liy ce for Superior worth, admiration (i.e., wonder and humi- 
| ) ap . 3 pages Hears ies aimed 
ting +, 1312 great strength. Moral indignation is another 
f Which is a com ound of tender emotion and anger. Sup- 
a Pon i d by a 
der-hearted man sees a helpless child torture Ya 
€ scene excites his parental instinct and arouses the 
tender feeling. But the parental or Protective 1m- 

Strated and the frustration of any impulse causes 


Other Objects in similar conditions will also evoke a 
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similar feeling. Such disinterested anger or righteous indignation 
is to Be distinguished from ordinary anger aroused by the ob- 
struction of egoistic impulses. Similarly scorn is a binary com. 
pound of anger and disgust, while hatred is a tertiary compound 
of anger, disgust and fear. The object of the former obstructs 
some impulse and is moreover mean, dirty or loathsome, while the 
object of the latter is all this and also dangerous (see § 6—Love 
and Hate). Bashfulness, commonly called shyness is a struggle 
without fusion between the two opposite instincts of self-display 
and self-abasement with their emotions of positive and negative 
self-feeling, popularly known as the feelings of pride and humility, 
simultaneously aroused. The bashful child on meeting a stranger 
has the head hung low, the averted face, and sidelong glances, 
but he now and then makes a display of his tricks. Thus shyness 
is more than pure humility. Similarly, self-respect is more than 
pride.* Both pride and humility, positive and negative self-feel- 
ing, as McDougall calls them, pass from temporary emotions to 
abiding sentiments owing to frequent indulgence. In a proud man 
the self is habitually conceived as a ‘superior being, and on all con- 
ceivable occasions the feeling of pride is aroused. Quite the 
reverse is thé case with a meek man. Self-respect is pride curbed 
down by humility. Self-respect is a sentiment in which there is 
a beautiful poise of the two rival sentiments.’ A man with self- 
respect knows his own level; he has a reasonable feeling of his 
own worth in relation to his equals and those inferior to him. 
But he feels his inferiority in relation to worthier persons. He 
respects himself in the same measure as he respects others. We 
can bring in, perhaps, some complex sentiments here: love o: 
power, love of life and fear of death. The love of power © a 
outgrowth of the instinct of self-assertion or self-display with it | 
attendant emotion of pride, strengthened by frequent indulgence 
The satisfaction of the instinct brings pleasure to the agent, Wi- 
then deliberately pursued. The instinctive craving for superior 
“aif is turned into ‘the voluntary seeking of the situations of PO’ ž 
or domination over others. The emotion of pride is tum pA 
the sentiment of pride, i.e., a permanent tendency to feel P 
And the love of every comfort or advantage that domination of 


secure is transferred to domination itself, according to of 
e 


transference of feeling. And the main sentiment in 


: -  .  * Social OIF. 7 
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is reinforced by many secondary sentiments. The love of 
i q ‘milarly illustrates a fusion of many sentiments as well as the 
| nce of feeling. Life or continued existence is the bearer 
fdal comforts, the one condition of the fulfilment of all our 
[isre Hence the love of life is the love of every cherished 
[oject friends, relations, wealth, honour, fame, and what not. 
1 tre fear of death can be similarly analysed. The instinctive fear 
Jathe unknown, the unfamiliar is an essential element of it. We 
| iow not what awaits us beyond the grave. Besides, the cessa- 
‘| toa of life is the abrupt frustration of all our cherished desires. 
f ind the anticipation of the failure of any strong desire is a source 
dfer. So all fears are combined and transferred to death. 


| Derived emotions are, according to McDougall,; the emotions 
| otprospective and retrospective desire. If we have a strong desire 
dra future event, we may have any one of a series of emotions, 
|ti, confidence, hope, anxiety, despondency and despair, accord- 
| tg to the degree of certainty or uncertainty of the fulfilment or 
fustration of the desire. Take the case of a mother intently desir- 
ig the recovery of her sick child. If she is absolutely sure of it, 
then there is confidence; if fairly certain, then there is hope; if the 
Sues are uncertain and hanging in the balance, then there is the i 
Rinful feeling of unrest called anxiety or suspense, which in its 
form may be called care. When the chances of recovery 

*t positively less than those of its opposite, there is despondency; 
aud when recovery is out of question, there is despair. Again, 
as. remotse and sorrow are retrospective emotions of desire. 
“Whose the child expires. The fond mother will dwell upon the 
and indulge in the unavailing desire that the child had been 
A tow saved. Then her emotion is regret mingled with ae 

‘4% the compound being called sorrow. If she remembers her 

qreomings in nursing the child, then regret amounts fo remorse 
i a compunction. 


t Outline, p. 339! 
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BOOK III. 
PSYCHOLOGY OF WILL. 
CHAPTER I. 
‘Intellectual Conation or Attention. 


§ x. Nature of Conation or Will.—The discussion of the 
nature of feeling naturally leads us on to the topic of Wil, 
For, speaking in a general way, thought generates feeling, and 
feeling, in its tum, stimulates will. Now Will in the wider 

sense or Conation is the active side of 


Conation defined, consciousness: it is consciousness of — 


effort or striving in all its forms and degrees. Activity differen- 


tiates will from feeling which is supremely passive, and from ; 
cognition which is partly active and — 


Its characters: con- ; PE ; 
trast with feeling and partly passive. In cognition, sensation 


apni and the flow of images by association 
are passive elements, though the interpretation of sensations 


l 


and ideas, and their control are the active phases of cognition. — 


But will is more akin to feeling than intellect in respect of 
Subjectivity. My thought about any object refers to, and 
reflects the nature of, that object rather than myself; but my 
desire, like my joy and sorrow, discloses my own condition 


more than anything else. But will is not so entirely subjective 


as feeling, there being in will a clear reference to its object. 


other words, will; as we-saw in: the beginning, is subjective- | 


objective. (See Introduction; p- I0.) 


Conation may be classified, according to the end aimed at ! 


or according to the mode in which it takes place. The end 


Classification = ° 
tion. of Cona prevent) some change, either 


In the former case, the end is intelectual, or theoretical, po 
control the contenis of thought,—to detain, alter or ™ 


on 
or object of conation is to produce l l 
with 
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| ge body (2.9.5 removal of a book from the shelf). In this 
| ase then, bodily movement or muscular activity is either an 

ad in itself or a means to some other end, and this sort of 
mation is, therefore, called Motor _Conation or Action. Tt is 
| oor conation ic tO be noted that though | bodily move- 
| dreted outwards tc ment 1S no part of conation itself 
; movement. which ‘is a mental state, it is > 
| intimately bound up with the latter that Psychologists ordi- 
| arly means by action or motor conation’ both the mental State 
ad the physical movement accompanying it. According to 
| Puposive and Non- mode, again, all conation, whether 
j mir, Secreta mean intellectual or motor, is roughly divi- 
| w without consciousness Sible into two broad classes: A(1) 
| of end. ‘Voluntary ‘or Purposive Conation, and 
{2 Non-voluntary, Non-purposive or Automatic Conation. 
The former involves an idea beforehand of the end or purpose 
Weare going to realise. The latter involves no such prevision 
o the end. Will, in the wide sense, includes both the purpo- 
g and the non-purposive form of mental striving; but it is 

ordinarily restricted only to the purposive form. For this 
| ambiguity of the word ‘will’, it is more convenient to substitute: 
‘word ‘conation’ to indicate the more comprehensive sense. 
Ne may now proceed ‘to’ discuss the theoretical or’ intellectual 

Of conation, 92 en yer eins 


; : Nature of Attention.—Attention may be defined as 
Serta Mental activity aiming at fuller knowledge or clearer 
Attention defined. - consciousness of objects. As objects 
AO represent. : may be either presented in sensations 
k -sented in. ideas, we may also say that st consists in 
pe ifcation of certain. sensations or ideas to the exclusion 
Wao Attention is also described, as the narrowing down 
aped of consciousness or as the focussing of consciousness 


Wata 
e - 


tii bj ects. It is distinguished from, practical mean 
som Which aims at real change in objects. Tt aims merely 

ag Change in the’ thought of objects, namely, at change 
i “tions and ideas. Contrast, for example, attention to. 
h pa Mith the plucking of the same. But it is the essential 
tno, we Mental activity, being implied even in practical or 
18 * Sonation. . For even in plucking a flower or throwing 
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a ball, we have first to attend to the 

Its relation to motor or plucking or throwing. Of 
practical conation. soe is also partly erties > 
attention also to, some extent involves motor conation, a ; 
in attending toa cow before us, we have to turn the head 
and the eyeballs towards the animal. But such movement is 
not indispensable to attention: attention is possible eyen 
-without it; and, even where it takes place it does not precede, 
but only strengthens’ attention already aroused by the object, 
Generally an object first catches our, attention and then we 
turn to it, and not, vice versa. Hence we conclude that of the 
two, forms of conation, intellectual and motor, the former is 
the necessary condition of the latter and not vice versa: 
attention is thus the universal and essential form of conation* 
< °§.3. Kinds of Attention—Attention, we saw before, has 
two fundamental varieties; (i) Active or Voluntary Attention, 
(a) Voluntary and ; (i) Passive, Reflex or Non-voluntary 
Non-voluntary ‘Atten: Attention. ` In the former case, we 
Gon ee resolve to attend before we attend, 
while -in the latter case, we attend without any such previous — 
determination: inthe former’ case, we actively direct our 
attention towards the object, while, in the latter, our attention 
is passively drawn towards the object by its charming of 
impressive character. A boy exercises the former kind of 4 
attention in preparing. an uninteresting lesson, and the latter 
kind in reading a book on folk-tales.t . Stout distinguishes 
Stout's classifeatidf, Voluntary attention from the ae, 4 
voluntary, non-voluntary non-voluntary type: involuntary a Ay 
a involuntary atten- tion is passive attention t0 an obei 

Sa a ©. _ against our will, ¿e., inspite of our ` 
not to attend; for example,.a student seriously applies i she | 
to his Studies. and resolves not to listen to the music OF 5 


Ste 


ea ee ae eee RTT 


- — is 
8 inci i 
 seigrot Manual, p. 126f, p. 165.. Also James, Principles a 
t This is also what Hoffding While Ares 
4 means when he sa : 
$ Sttengion; has the character of instinct, hen itary. attention 
cevenee as an impulse.” (Outlines, p. 315.) Instinct 7 with 
Conte nt impulse, to Höffding, means desire, #01 Sontary 2t pa 
we gosn renee the end. So he only means that in. involun on we wo 
Petre blindly to the stimulus, while in voluntary 2ttofjer words 
attend aae idea of what we are going to: atten to, ino 
Withoa desizeswadi Math Caieckon Bigu 
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mert in the neighbouring house, but so sweet is the melody 
iat he cannot help listening. His attention to music is more 
non-voluntary (ie, without will), it is involunta 
} Thos Stout distinguishes three, Varieties. of. attention : (i) sane 
iyor with will, (it) non-voluntary or without will, and “(iii) 
| juoluntary or against will. „But it. is obvious- that involuntary 
| ateation is only a special case of non-voluntary attention, 
bath being passive, and hence this distinction is _ generally 
f ignored, 3 
_ Attention, again, may be either Sensorial or Intellectual, 
| ic, we may attend eier to objects presented in sensations or 
i $ those represented iù ideas. We have 
E Gueemcnal and In- sensorial attention in watching the 
rainbow, in examining a sample of 
§ | sik-cloth by its look or by its feel, and so on. We have 
| intellectual attention, on the other hand, in meditating on God, 
| "following the successive ideas. and images while reading a 
| #xel, and so on. i 
| Attention may, in still another way, be divided into 
| Iumediate and Derived. It is immediate, when we attend to 
a thing for its. own, sake because iti 
eied Atentate interesting in itself, as when we observe 
‘a rainbow or listen to the sweet song 


me Cer AE E S a E a ls CSC 


sl E d 


Adet a S AT a EA S a A A 


„Noted that voluntary attention is always d 


"anara, 


'8 Passive and immediate, but a fond mother’s A 

to the gentle footsteps of her child returning home 

Passive and derived.* 

thee Y, attention: may be Synthe 

SSe, Gitention we. synthesise..or. com 
* Cf James, Principles, vol. i, p- 416f 
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í into one whole, while.. attending i 
Aa) _ Synthetic and Jhen. We have it, for example, when 
Analytic Attention. looking at a. garden or a house, we 
oer it as one whole uniting its several parts into one object 
of attention. We exercise, syrithetic attention also when we 
listen to a story, binding together the successive ideas into one 

snare teen connected plot, or when we try to 
a Pee ation ‘of Sym. understand a new object, say a machine 
thetic Attention. by connecting it with other familiar 


objects. Now this use of Synthetic Attention, namely, trying © 


to understand a thing in the light of a pre-existing group of 
ideas, is called Apperception, as we saw before (p. 105). In 
Analytic Attention, on the other hand, we analyse a thing as 
we attend to it, ie, we separately note its different parts or 
features. We exercise such attention, when minutely observ- 
ing the leaves, flowers and shape of a tree or closely watching 
the nose, eyes, ears, hairs, etc., of a man, without simply looking 
at the tree or the man as a whole. 

Development of Attention—It is to be- noted in this 
connection that the direction of the development of attention 
is from non-voluntary to voluntary, from sensorial to ideational, 
from immediate to mediate and from synthetic to analyte. 
A child’s attention is involuntarily drawn by impressive sights 
and sounds, immediately present to the senses; it attends to 
objects for their own sake, and to objects as wholes without 


ee ree 


much discrimination of parts. An adult, on the other hand, — 


can attend with a purpose; he attends more to ideas; he 


attends to things oftener for the sake of other se a i 
mind 


ciated with them; and he attends more to the differen 
and features of things. ‘This difference between the chil 
and the adult mind is mainly’ due to the deficiency ° 


and associations in the former. ‘This also accounts for as a d 
of ‘steadiness in the child’s attention, as his passive he | 


attention is subject to the constant ‘fluctuations ™ 
environment, : 
__ §4 Some Features of Attention.—After 
general account of its nature and varieties, we may ™ 
Sa features of attention :— 
ositive and ' i tfenti 
Negative Aspects: of erho 
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the abow 


g ideas 


w note 


nt | 
n— Attenti 


i aways tWO aspects, positive and negative, 


| ™nly call total inattention or distraction is only ansteady 
| tention, as when in our idle moments we allow our minds to 


| oa t Range or Area of Aitention— 
| tings 


J 8o AAN THT 
g Si asked: To how many things can, we atten 


ZO 


|i mae different numbers, one, two, SIX, 
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The direction of 


pind to one thing always implies its withdrawal from another 


} «hich occupied attention at the previous moment. Thus a 
| ail’ attending to his lesson means no more attending to the 


‘ y which interested him a moment ago; the positive side has 


| scorresponding negative side. 


Total and Relative Inattention—It is also clear from the 


} stove that inattention or absence of attention in relation to 


one thing may be consistent with 
attention to another. Thus a boy who 


Inattention to parti- 
1s mattentive to a class-lecture may 


things. 


| be quite attentive to the lively conversation going on in the 
| tak benches. Hence inattention often means only relative 
į o partial inattention, and not total inattention, i.e., inatten- 


tion to all things. Total inattention is 


Inaitention to all 
: a rambling mind. 


DERT] 


hardly to be met with in normal 
‘Consciousness. ~ What we would ordi- 


Wander aimlessly from one topic to another, paying only slight 


j œi brief attention to each in turn. In normal life something 
i weing on total inattention is to be found in the state of 
bslessness immediately preceding sleep. In pathological cases, 


Stents 
Teer ees, 


vever, there may be sometimes almost complete inattention, 


| ‘en when the patient is wide awake. Thus some maniacs lose. the 


Power of concentration altogether: their minds are hurried on 


| m idea to idea by the most casual associations. So we nave 
| © distinguish “G@) inattention to one thing co-existing Wi 


ae attention to another, and (b) a general inattention to 


| ag 8 illustrated in its lower degrees in the ordinary 


i eg” attention, and in its higher degrees in the transition 


"+? or in the hopeless distraction of the maniac. 

| Another feature to be 
means the number of 
The question 
d at a time? 
different writers 
and so on. But 
general way, 


1S thei span of attention, which. mea 
nat we can attend to at the same time. 


nian’ differ with regard to this question 


tion is meaningless when. asked:in this 
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all is an arbitrary thing. A house is 
thing and yet may consist of a row of four rooms; in wale 
at it we may be said to attend to one thing or four thi 53 
But when the question is put in a sean 
te legitimate and admits of a defini 


for number after 


answer. 
a handful af marbles are thrown on the floor, it is difficult to 


See 


A Attention (1) intensi- Ay j 
(2) renders dear Attention serves to intensify, ae i 
ing them Cea — 


and (3) detains sensa- Gnd ideas, thus rendering | 


tions and ideas. It hel y cao A A A 08; > ig ; 
pa aud definite. Attention also detains 0” y 


(4) memory, (5) trans-: 
appereption d (8) ideas, which otherwise tend quicky 
; ie : pass away. And, through thi 

ti WE seOONE este, 7 3 
on, attention helps the retention and reproduction. Si- 


for some” 
ht int? 


con: . . . . | 
Contiection with other ideas or sensations, which help to sent 


aod 


an id recall the form n, vo 

he I ormer j gai re * 

Hoa ame afterwards. Agat - alters an 

serv S to tra nsf er the mind from one thing to aa Hh far) 
Nes ERLE NNN De masts yoluni 


BVO TEES a ee ek the ase OF 
Enc eae required direction. “Indeed the use: of 
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; gentio 45 great in mental economy. But for this, our mind 
| sould have been the victim of every tempting sight or sound and 
| af every casual association, and all our mental energy frittered 
f amay to no purpose. Besides, attention, as we have seen, helps 
analysis and synthesis and hence also apperception; for atin 
| ary synthetic attention, when binding a given thing with a pre- 
| existing system of ideas, amounts to apperception. 
One more function of attention deserves special notice: it 
| freadjusts the mind and the body to coming events. All 
attention is in a sense prospective or 
(0) a ents auen: forward-looking. It is” sleeps like 
| eee body we asking, What next? But sometimes 
i there is a clear idea of the future event 
j efore it comes, and a preparation of the mind and:the body 
| for attending to the event when it actually happens. ‘This 
mode of attention is marked off as expectant attention. ‘Thus 
|3 milway passenger exercises expectant attention when he 


| MXiously waits for the next station. We see then that 


| “pectant attention is essentially the same thing as pre-percep- 

\ ton explained before (See p. 116). As already seen there, it 
| "kes perception quick and easy, though sometimes leading 
| © error. Expectant attention „shortens, reaction-time, te., the 


| | Werval between the stimulation of a sense, €J., the speaking 
| f word to a man, and a movement made by him in response 
| ® it eg, the clapping of his hands. The more definite the 


| tation, the shorter the time necessary for reaction. 


§ 6. Conditions of Attention.—We may next ask, “What 
PaE ee one maak winn e as O a Soa © Now one im- 


i ate the circumstances that favour attention r ! 
is (1) the 


| S ircumstance 
|< Conditions ofin Atte: portant circu f the object itself, 
: TO Nature of the impressive nature 0) = ıd. quantity, 
Maty © duality and as regards both its quality one IET nice 
1. “ity, A full moon on the horizon by a 
asie quality attracts everybody's attention. SEA 
1, © object, namely, its intensity, Siz, Se ation has a 
| Rreat another factor, A loud voice from “e Hi than a 
fie Chance of being listened to by the au ttention more 
Gg, 0e An elephant forces itself on our a i us, or a 
fee tian an ant | A stranger who W its long be a > = 
Word that is dinned into the child’s ears over and ove Be 
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has a chance of being attended to, (2) i 


^2) ` Psycho-physica) | ually important with | 
SOl Paycho-ph But equally imp vith the nature 


of the object is the mental and bodily 
nergy, at the ‘disposal of the subject for. the time being, A 


e T: 
vigorous mind and a healthy body are the predisposing condi- 


tions of effective attention. A man in feeble health can hardly 


concentrate his mind on a serious subject. (3) The connection 
x of the object with previous experience 


TA Connection of. the 


“object with previous ex- or, in other words, facility for its apper- 


perience. ception is another condition. ‘Thus 
‘what most attracts the attention of a tea-planter in a newspaper — 
is perhaps the column containing the quotations of the prices 
of different qualities of tea. (4) Where apperception takes 
ie aes place, as in the above case, we have © 
Ma Eeeling oaae also another condition of i attention, 
namely,, interest. Whatever appeals to our feeling or awakens — 


our interest is sure to draw attention. When the class-room is 


filled with buzzing murmur, let the teacher begin to relate an 
interesting anecdote and all will listen with rapt attention and 


there will be a pin-drop silence.: (5) But what particularly will 
interest a given individual and draw 


Ae Tee 4 
(5) Inborn aptitude. his attention depends largely on innate 


or instinctive aptitude. A sweet tune will more readily attract — 


a born musician than others. 


KOR P hysiological Concomitants -of Attention—We | 


have next-to consider certain physiological processes, whi 
are not. antecedents or conditions of. attention in the Hae 
sense, but are its .concomitants and the conditions of 1 


MMant (à efficiency. Muscular strain, whether 4 
eat onem- the form of positive movement OF = | 


.Panying attention” “ 


the. form of checking movement 


generally accompanies, and materially helps, the fixing 
attention. ; 


Saj Ge J . +38 and 
«dn Sensorial Attention, these movements, positive |, 


EOE P EEEN 


ia 


en = 


negative, include:— (a). ‘The 'adjustive movements z ming 


; : t 
sensorial attention, SPecial sense-organs, ¢-9» the 


"object in seeing and listening 7°5" jn | 


ne a tol 
À fs s. . e 
the: movements. of the nostrils namely sniffing te 
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| ive smelling, and those of the hands aud fingers in 

| sqriminative touching. (b) The general. posture of the body 

| ving the rene of cee necessary for 

| etaining the sensations we 

| (and general posture. ttend to and for avoiding the tains 

} qs, as well as the suppression of all other movements, ‘Thus 
a listening or seeing attentively we turn towards the object 

Jafoften stand agape, motionless and breathless. 

| InJdeational Attention, we have a faint repetition of some 


- [dhe movements which accompanied the corresponding original 


{71% on. Then again, there are movements 


E sensations. Thus in attending to a 
| Te same in idea visual image we feel something of the 
| straining of the eyes which would be 
tcessary for their actual accommodation to the visible object. 
jie general posture of the body is very prominent in close 

| Atation to ideas, namely, in meditation. 
Besides the above ordinary movements there are also indivi- 
hal idiosyncracies. Thus in the moment of deep concentration 
some people twirl their moustaches, 


a gvidual idiosyncra- others scratch their heads, still others 


keep their legs shaking all the time, 
(and pee 
le of movements) purposely devised y 
= in the Yoga the Indian Yogins for securing the 
1 er utmost efficiency of attention, ¢9:, 
[Etar postures and modes of regulating breath ( wet E 
Vidals, a As aids to the concentration of the mind on lo y 
te, and hence as means of self-culture, these have a grea 


d 


d | _ The nervous processes running parallel fo attention: proces 
l include the excitation of the motor centres an 


going currents through the motor nee 
of which movements are the ou a 
& intensi manifestations. Probably there ie pe 
; org tation of the activity of the sensory centr 
| ral attention. 
i tenri y spoke of 


j ee Attenti ; t—We loosel 

DE: on and Interest. ; have 

nt and interest as determinants of attention. Ae ie 
imig Z 10 define: the term ‘interests oe. Tf T happen 

E nterest is the opposite of in@UtEh=os= 
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to live in a thatched house I am interested in a conflagrat; Ai 


in the neighbourhood, as it frightens me and impels me to take 
all precautionary measures. Interest thus is an attitude o 
feeling and. qwill—an emotional-conative attitude—towards on 
‘object, which is opposed to indifference. What interests me | 
affects me, Je., appeals to ‘my feeling or causes in me pleasure, 
pain, fear, pity and the like. Moreover, it evokes an active 
response from me, ie., it makes me try to detain and further | 
it if it is favourable, and to check or avoid it if it is unfayour- 
able. It is to be noted that interest may be either temporary 
or permanent. A man anxious to cross a stream is interested 
far the time being in a raft or boat seen even at.a distance. 
A permanent interest is a settled tendency of feeling and striv- i 
ing in relation to a certain object, e.g., a man’s life-long interest | 
in philosophical studies, in hoarding money, and so on. In the 
cases cited interest is acquired. But it may be innate or 
instinctive as well. A cat’s interest in a bird near the ground 
is instinctive. j -ia 
As interest is essentially conation, and conation can only i 
be satisfied through cognition, and cognition can be sect A. 
through attention, it is clear that interest is the most essential 
condition of attention. ‘Thus the cat’s attention to the lite 4 
bird in the garden in preference to flowers is due to its inbom jal 
interest; and the tea-planter’s attention to the newspapet E. 
column containing the prices. of tea is due to his acquis’ 14 
anterest -But some writers go too far when they old 7 
attention is identical with interest”,* or that interest k one 
“impulse to attend”.+ McDougall does the same when oe in 4 
interest is latent attention; and attention is interes is | 
action”.t But though interest always causes attention, 1.4 | 
neither identical with, nor the sole condition of, attention si a 
is sometimes roused by the mere strength of an unin wikies | 
stimulus, As Stout rightly maintains ‘a German band al forte | 
up in the street immediately before an open window’ W! dot fe 
itself on the attention of a scholar absorbed in his st y i 


‘at all: interested in such noisy music.§ 


SS 


d 


_. “Sully, Human Mind, vol, i 
xt Baldwin, : " ol, 163. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Motor Conation—Non-voluntary Action, 


¿$ 1 Kinds of Non-voluntary Action—From intellectual 
ention directed towards sensations and ideas, we now pass. 
| on to motor conation directed towards. 
Kins of Non-volun- movements. We shall take up first the: 
blind, mechanical variety of motor 
Instinctive, _(4) conation. Non-voluntary action, as it 
eres, (5) Habi- is called, includes the primitive or 
unacquired movements, viz., 1) Spon- 
\imeous Action, (2) .Reflex Action, (3) Instinctive Action; 
jad also those automatic movements which are acquired from 
| experience, namely, (4) Ideomotor Action, and (3) Habitual 
| ddion, We shall discuss these in order. We may note here 
passing that it is customary now-a-days to call all unacquired. 
'|M™vements, whether spontaneous, reflex or instinctive, unlearnt 
iour, and all acquired movements, whether habitual, ideo- 
; Wor or voluntary, learnt behaviour. 


| ‘$2 Spontaneous Action.—Spontaneous Actions (called. 
= Impulsive, Random or Automatic Actions by some) are 
| | z those most primitive and aimless oe 
from peon ments, which originate from zik in ine 
i Wdtically but are not brain and are not promoted x z 
, : external stimulus, being simply ae 
j aitte rance of brain energy seeking an outlet throug sa 
Ator neryes, ‘The random movements of chicks before EA 
|k. ut of the shell, the aimless movements of the ee F 
Pe of new-born babies and the jumping and ee 
te of all well-fed children come under this cee = 
Vines XE not psychically. initiated, +e, aTe not pe ER 
ta Mess. The only justification for calling x 
L, m the presence of active consciousness 1 it. i 
i3 Consci A EA conscious Reflex 
a a renee ge Sensor? MOT Action) we ee 
k 2 Ìn the full sense or truly psycho-moto" one Ta e 
| š me SconsciousvantenadentcAM rized by eGangotri 
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ant. Iż is a movement performed | 

i 5 ERILE aiio- 
Cee Reflexes ate matically, immediately and Uniformly 
and uniform responses i response to sensation catised by the 


to sensations. stimulation of a sensory nerve. 4 
coughing, sneezing, swallowing. food, shutting the eyelid at the | 
‘sudden approach of something towards it. Coughing is a | 
reaction to irritation in the throat, and sneezing to that in the 
nostrils; swallowing is a series of movements of the canal of 
the throat performed in response to the pressure of food there, | 


It is to be noted that. unconscious reflex actions; which are 

eae A accompanied by no mental state (neither 

` Unconscious reflexes ; : : 
me ast dered “here. sensation nor active consciousness), do 

not belong to conation, and have no 

‘place in psychology. Such actions are circulation, respiration, 

digestion, etc. 

Reflex actions of the conscious type, which alone we need 

consider here, differ then from spontaneous ones in that while 

ae the former: are externally initiated, the 

ari SnO a latter originate from within, and hence 

while the former involve both a | 

Sensory and a motor current, the latter invc've only a motor or | 

‘Outgoing current. Besides, reflex actions unlike spontaneous 

ones have a conscious antecedent, viz, a sensation. In short, 

Léflexes involve four elements, ingoing current, sensation, activè 

Consciousness, and outgoing current, while spontaneots achom 


involve only two, viz, active consciousness and an ou 
Current. l 


$4 Instinctive Actions.—Jnstinctive Actions are eed 
monly defined as a series of actions,leading to a definite TET 
essential to self-breservation or vace-preservation, without A ; 

Definition. sight of the end and without pee 
x education in. the performance. 
-is’ the power or faculty. of performing such actions: F: : 
unacquired actions are sometimes loosely spoken of as inste SA 
but this is not the proper sense. 


z y FS See, 


following» WE ; Fi 
allowing (1). Instinctive actions are wot isola, of 


+f ` . i LJ ; : | a 
~ The distinctive features of instinctive actions He 
but a ae 


connected series of actions, e.g., the buil 
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: aeaii Nest -iny : 
| cleristics of Ins- ` movements, (21 pa € Sues of 
| (pe cio perenne whole is direc ice Gee 
| wote end, e.g., the provision of s 
| @) These actions are conducive to Self-preservation or race- 
| feservation, and thus subserve some 
| ie, are biologically purposive, (4) Ye 
} or previous knowledge of the ultimate 
| we really non-purposive. (5) The Power to act is hereditary or 
| gen at birth and not acquired, (6) Instinctive actions are 
| duracterised by a certain uniformity, t n 


ar these being much the same 
| nall the members of the same species and throughout the life of 
the same individual. 


The nature of Instincts is further brought out by consider- 
| us the relation of Instinctive to Reflex Action which is a matter 
of controversy. James and Spencer go 
so far as to identify the two, regarding 
: the former as only a series of reflexes, 
"| But this is not true. The confusion is due to the following 
_, fits of similarity :—Both are unconscious of the end and -both 
| ganan are hereditary. But there are important 
i \Seemblances, | differences:—(1) Reflex actions are 
| le, isolated movements. Instinctive actions are a compli- 
| (Dilrence ; cated ‘series of such movements. This 


Relation of Instinctive 
to Reflex Action. 


ao y see is admitted even by James and Speni 
y E (2) Though both are non-purposive/ instinctive acions at 


din ve a purposive appearance, while reflex actions are 
| i mechanical. . And, as conducing to self-preservation 
WNipgiay o eSeTvation, the former subserve a much greater 


s S as Stout points out, instinctive actions 26% tthe 
ha g 5 x . . ns. 

Na M Mtelligence, which are lacking in reflex ee 
Aig pee Of ‘perceptual. reactions ‘and not non: sations 
k lecting: straw for its nest, interprets its sen í 


; +s 3 ; other things, 
ores, JE str. disc tes it from 0 at 
Ot eta a eee Seon, Se THBP BEREption 


us 
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and not mere sensation. Hence intelligence is implied. Again, i 
instinctive actions, unlike reflex actions, are marked by persis | 
tency with varied effort. A solitary wasp ( Titec, | 
or kumirapokG) often fails to. drag a prey, such as a spider o | 
cockroach (damim or telépokd), into its hole, because it js | 
too big. But it goes on trying various methods, such as squeez. 
ing, twisting and turning the animal, till at last it succeeds 

For this the wasp must have at least the intelligence to 

distinguish between success and failure, to pursue the one and 
avoid the other. -Besides, instinctive behaviour, unlike refez 

` action, is modified by experience, and hence shows intelligent 


learning by experience. 
The following examples from Loyd Morgan show how the j 
instinct for food is moulded into a specific habit under the ` 
influence of experience. “Fish who are accustomed to be fed, © 
will come to the surface and be ready to snap as soon as anyone | 
approaches the tank’.* .“A moorhen chick, for whose benefit | 
we had dug up worms with a spade, and which, standing by, © 
jumped on the first turned sod and seized every wrigging speck — 
which caught his keen eye, would run from some distance to- 
me as soon as I took hold of the spade”.} Similarly a cat that 
has often been presented. with rats from rat-traps show after | 
wards thé same excitement towards traps as towards rats by | 
instinct. Ji 
We may distinguish the following four broad classes of 
instincts: among animals, the first two being directed to self- 4 
pressas preservation and the last a 
O Instit ¿p “preservation: (A) Those relatie =, 
anned : foo d, (B) ose “relating to ur 
(©) those connected with the care of offspring, D, vind 


ee ee ae ae yee 


soe Ss ee 


concerning the relation of the sexes. ‘The search for es “ori 
in’ Wait, pursuit, pouricitig on’ prey, etc.; are all for Pn 
food: Crouching in thepresence of an enemy, Fi Mg 
fighting, 'etc., are for self-defence. ` Incubation, nest” uh 
feeding the young, protecting them by taking them in the ™ 


ra 


pay E 


ose 


z. E Oe a 


etc, all-relate to offspring. r: <. 4 nodes 
a Each of these subdivisions is accompanied by spoil 20a 
of activities in Particular animals.” Thus lying in wae 


ae 


_ _* Habit and Instinct, p. 96 
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1. pei an interesting form in the case of 
pampes of instincts certain large spiders, When a big insect 


d is caught in the web, the spider watch- 
[ag from one end of it, revolves the web quickly and cleverly 
| amd the body of the victim. And when the prey is thus 
id tightly, it approaches and gives: the fatal bite, and then 
rats again and waits till the injected poison kills the insect. 
‘The care of the offspring in the case of a certain beetle is very 


wous. The male and female make a bit of dung into a ball 


h. 


fidio h 
Iitay = Dust have some vague anticipation of the maus on ie 
Mits beak. ‘The tiger about to pounce upon, i Sim to 
rthe Prevision of its deadly grip of the hapless viens. 
V the next moment. A minimum of foresight described as 
prospective attention, area instinctive 
& and Waiting, ` so Characins tendency, and cona- 


iy this t state and the anticipation of a. 

ne the 

Inde E i Instinct, 
310 bo 4 . of Instinct.— ; 

N teats Baycholasical- Wii system of the animal 


c. “ee to special reactions in 
i birtaditdagiveirish. Bonie Secon 
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response to appropriate stimuli, or the nervous system of the 3 
animal is, as James says “an organised bundle of reactions”. f 
But, James and Spencer are wrong in supposing such . 
physiological account to be the full explanation of instincts; _ 
Congenital nervous pre-adaptation, the sole condition of reflexes, 
ditions of instincts, the exercise of some | 


is only one of the con ; the e 
intelligence in the shape of attention, discrimination, learning j 


by experience, etc., being equally necessary. As we have | 
already seen, instinctive behaviour is not so completely mecha- | 
nical as reflex action. The purely biological view of instinct 
held by James and Spencer must give place to the psychological — 
view, advocated by Stout and McDougall, emphasizing the 


mental factor in it. . 

McDougall’s Theory of Instincts and their relation to ` 
Emotions.—The most pronouncedly psychological view of ins- — 
tinct is that of McDougall: the mental factor is most emphasized — 
in his treatment. He defines an instinct “as an innate disposi- 
tion which determines the organism to perceive (to pay atten 
tion to) any object of a certain class, and to experience in its | 
presence a certain emotional excitement and an impulse. to 
action which find expression in a specific mode of behaviour in 
relation to that object’ * He analyses an instinct into three 
main parts:—1; On the receptive side, it is an innate tendency 
to pay special attention to certain things. 2), On the executive | 
side, it is an inborn. tendency to perform some movements and | 
achieve some end. / 3). Between the receptive and the executive | 
sides is the emotion, the core of the instinct. In short, an m5 ii 
tinct is at once a native aptitude to note certain things, #0 fe 
some emotion and to do something.} He gives the following od | 
of human instincts, all but the instinct of laughter being share y 
by animals as well. As an emotion, according to this view, 50 
integral: part of an instinct, corresponding to the list of ins i 
there is also:a parallel list of primary emotions :— 

_ INSTINCTS. È . PRIMARY EMOTIONS. 
“Instinct of escape. . . . Fear. 

Instinct of combat . . . Anger. ` 
Instinct of repulsion .. . - Disgust. 
Parental instinct. . ... . Tender emotion. i 
Instinct of appeal . . . Feeling of distress.) | 


Sex instinct . . . . . Lust (misnamed love 
Instinct of curiosity . . Wonder. tel 
Instinct of submission .- . - Humility. gat ‘ 
Instinct.of self-assertion .. Feeling of superiority: a 
> * Outline, p. 110.. { 
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ious instinct è., . Feeling 
| 0 tote of food-seeking . Feeling 
| IL. Hoarding instinct faa aT) 
í Constructive instinct 
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of loneliness, 
of hunger.. 
eling of ownership. 
eeling of Creativeness, 
eeling of amusement, 


| ast ts which by common consent 
P: =a TA sneezing, etc. On the other hand, he 


i thing to do. 
tiful we only feel and have no 
qi. Bee is said and done, this tamaina sedate 
test working Scheme of instincts in the field. 


| "rated by James and others toa comparatively prie ie 
| Human Instincts—Instinct and PENER I, Reason: 
ja ition : between reason and instinct is prover z se blind.. 
| 5 supposed to be open-eyed and far-sighted, and an omike 
‘otter old belief is that while man is guided a above, both 
A2 moved solely by instinct. But, as we have odified of late.. 
jis uncritical beliefs have been substan ie activities of 
[ittologists mostly agree to-day that yaa mechanical; but 
[ias are neither absolutely blind nor eae HEES PERIA On 
14 Evident marks of some forsee ct of man is’ also. 
other hand, the so-called rational con tinct, In..a..word, 
(ov known to be inspired by powerful ins e 


I i bety BA ii Eio 


| E longer exists. | 
j — ies he 


; ; A oe ai 
man instincts? —We have already iyena es We- 
ag tinct bearing the stamp of vore “instinct in the: 
ine add on . If we take the y nly a 
Wid Ee aeoaea anota eae Ae PE e 
“sts, R ades clasping and carry 
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mouth, biting anything placed “in” the mouth, crawling, the 
making of” articulate sounds, expressions of emotions, such 

as crying, smiling, frowning, etc; Animals far excel man both — 
in the number .and perfection of such motor instincts. But if 
by instincts we mean innate mental aptitudes as well, then the | 
instinctive endowment of the human species is at least as rich 
as that of the animal world. Nay, in addition to the fourteen 
major. instincts. of McDougall’s list common to all men, we q 
might also mention other instincts peculiar to individuals, such | 
as‘ the musical instinct of Mozart, the mathematical instinct of — 
Newton and the instinct for natural history in the case of 
Darwin. It is owing to differences in instinctive endowment 

that “one boy takes to the study of mathematics like a duck to 
water, whereas another can scarcely get beyond the multiplica- 
tion table”.* ~ 


_ Origin of Instincts —The origin of instincts is shrouded in _ 
mystery. ` There is the theory that it is “lapsed intelligence’. 
The intelligent and voluntary actions of remote ancestors, which 
were useful, passed into habits through repetition, and as habits 
led to changes in the nervous system, these changes, and through 
them ancestral habits, have been’ handed down to the posterity 
in the form of instincts. Such a view is doubly objectionable: ; 
first, because it endows the ancestors of bees and birds will J? 
superhuman intelligence, and it makes evolution a retrosré a | 
process passing from: voluntary to non-voluntary movement; 0 
secondly, because it assumes the possibility of transmission. y Je 
heredity of acquired characters, which is emphatically. denet |. 
by Weissmann. Heredity, congenital variati 
are perhaps jointly responsible for. the generation 0! ae 
Instinct is a psycho-physical capacity inherited from ant | 
at birth. But heredity:in instinct is subject to congen 
tion. (accidental variation at birth) and natural selection: -am 
instinctive behaviour of every animal is slightly different ait | 
that of its parents from birth. And some varieties, = seler 
in this way, die out by the operation of the law of natur? tind, 
tion; But even this second theory of the origin °: ow of 
based on the reflex theory and the purely biologi 4 mot 
instinct already noted, is not completely satisfactory: -cy to 1 
ambitious theory of the future must give full recog™ 


AAP 
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mental factor, wiz., intelligence and ‘goal-seeking - ition © 
Instincts and Emotions.—We are now in 2 i “enti 


consider the precise relation between instincts 2" 
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Thei afin. «Gr ie afinity as well as distinction. 
f ce 2 : S (e.g, anger, fear) 
| ah their original expressions are innate like instincts, Instinc- 
| ive reactions and emotional expressions shade off into each 
| ger and are often difficult to distinguish. ‘The barking of a 
| ig may be equally interpreted as the expression of fear or 
fager and as the outcome of the instinct of self-defence. Then, 
‘| statever object arouses an instinct awakens at the same time 
qemotion. -A cobra seen near the feet makes us jump off by 
}aling forth our instinct of escape as well as makes us tremble 
|i fear. The affinity between the two is emphasised by 
| McDougall who regards an emotion, as we have seen, as an 
Tee tion. sega part of an instinct. But their 
istinction is also patent. First, every 
{Molion is not tied to an instinct, ‘Thus the emotion: of the 
sblme-or the beautiful is not wedded to an instinct, We 
| zey enjoy a beautiful object and have nothing to do towards 
| Besides, even in the. cases where they co-exist, they are not 
| dentical, but are distinct aspects of mind. Instinct is a conative, 
(tile emotion is an affective, state of consciousness. .“An 
j motion,” says James, “is a tendency to feel, and an instinct is 
|Uadency to act....”. Again, “Emotions fall short of instincts, 
Mthat the emotional reaction usually terminates in the subject's 
mu body, whilst the instinctive reaction is apt to go farther and 
|] “into practical relations with the exciting objects”.* 
|, 25 Habitual Actions.—Bésides the above forms of non- 
p tary actions, that are inborn in us, there are others ma 
| had by experience, e.g., habitual and ideo-motor 


i Habitual actions have a superficial Spar, eae 
are T ; i i untary: 

mate These are actions, atish were ” a pim 
~ z . i ie r Lave e 

Pefition, origi aton etition. Hence 
through frequent repetition: 


, > are : ~- actions as distinguished 
i called secondarily automatic. action She cud. random 


tim Primarily automatic ones (€g. 
3 y automati : ee 
i Walking, writing, biking, singing; bates es 
h ader this description. ‘Thus when the cs ft rwards 
“It requires so much deliberate effort, but atte 
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. it becomes almost entirely mechanical. Habit is thus oe i 


volition. 


conscious reflexes, a sensation provoking a reaction at every 


Habits, when well-established, approximate a series of 


step. Habitual, instinctive and reflex | 


Habit, Instinct and actions are all equally non-voluntary 


Reflex Action comparet But habitual actions have a Striking | 
similarity to the instinctive, as both are usually complicated and | 


cae 


both lead to some definite end, They differ, however, from both 


occasionally controlled and finally stopped by will. 


Influence of Habit on Instinct and their relative import- 
ance in life—James and McDougall.—James lays down two — 


a's Vi principles of instincts: (1) the low of 
dames view the inhibition of instincts by habits, and 
(2) the law of the transitoriness of instincts.* According to the 
former, an instinct is either arrested or restricted to a particular 
channel by habit. ‘Thus newborn chicks may be trained to 
follow a man without fear if allowed to do so from birth. The 


instinct.of attachment which is earlier in appearance, being ro A 


firmed by habit, arrests the contrary instinct of fear W He 


arises later. But for this habit a chick will run away at te je 
nstinct 1$ 


sight of a man, when about a week old. Again, an i Eee 


restricted by habit. A bird builds its nest on the same Heig 

of a tree year after year. Its mating instinct is also limited 9 

a single companion by force of habit. wa | 
ipen 


The law of transitori i e instincts. rip a 
Li ransitoriness is that “many instin habitually dA 


even W oi a 
tinues as 4 habit. J 


reflex and instinctive actions in being 

Differences a acquired and not hereditary or innate. © 
Further, while instincts and unacquired reflexes are entirely 

independent of will, habitual actions are ordinarily begun, | 
i 
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| tile the epee instincts last, following the Principle, “Strike 
| jeiron while it is Agee ee 

| But McDougall thinks that James exaggerates the ; 5 
i ace of habit in practical He and underrates the witcha cor 
ae mstincis, He admits tha it 
Eo s view. , ad t habit 
a McDougall Strengthens an instinctive impulse to 


pi 

cts are transient. But 
a €ss permanent. They 
f vives, those instincts will reassert themselves at the earliest 
‘| portunity. Thus, as McDougall Says from personal experi- 


f 


| 
| an never be eradicated by adverse habits, If they are denied 
} stisfaction, the animal -may pine away and die. And if it 


pycho-therapeutics. According to Freud, the sex instinct, if 
tually Suppressed, far from being destroyed, only leads to 


| Organic bas; . nerve-path through subcortical centres 
R basis of Habit, as a short-cut between a sense that is 
| ulated and a muscle that reacts. 


Habit has an important bearing on mental economy and 
development. Habit renders morene and aoe 
NU of Habit ; rate. It diminishes the amoun 
n ae ia de attention or conscious exertion that an 
lag A action requires, thus leaving the mind 
zE higher brain-centres free for other more complex 
le at the same time. If we include, besides habit of action, 
tap, nits of thought and will, e.g., the shopkeeper's habit of 
: a da € prices of his articles and a person’s habit of 
w € truth, the uses and efficiency of habit become still 
Obvious. Habit is doubly helpful to development: it 
~~ ures the activities already acquired and frees the ae 
feat Bans for fresh acquisition. But it should be 
AU dla Feit noted that a habit already Siem 
. : ' i ntra j 
~ E A RI tae 


* Outline, p. 112. 
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and will to that extent resist mental development. Thus itis 4 
difficult to replace vicious habits by righteous ones. 
+$ 6. Ideo-motor Actions.—Ideo-motor actions are those 
acquired unintentional actions which are prompted by mer 
ss ideas of movements, even though there 
Definition. -` : is no desire to perform such movements 
Thus a smoker often automatically pockets a matchbox 
borrowed from another for lighting his cigarette. Here the sight 
of the match-box revives by association the fleeting idea of — 
putting it into his pocket, and- the idea immediately acts itself | 
out, though there is“no desire of misappropriating anothers — 
property. 
In extreme cases the ideas are so vivid and persistent that 
movements involuntarily and unavoidably follow from. them. j 
; Such irrepressible ideas are known as © 
l Fixed ideas. = ‘fixed ideas’ (idee fixe). ‘Thus some | 
times the very idea of leaping from a precipice makes a man 
actually take the fatal leap, so that he can neither get rid of © 
the idea nor check the impulse to jump down. 
§ 7. Imitation and Play.—One class of ideo-motor 
actions deserving special consideration is constituted by imitative i | 
Non-voluntary imita ™Ovements of the non-voluntary tyP® ” 
Son ii adl class of ideo so conspicuous in early life. A ; 
involuntarily claps his hands or 


his head as he sees others do the same. Here the perceptiot < $ 
the viv 4 


imitative impulse is prominent at the lower ‘stages of ™ | 
development, as in children’ and savages; but at no See a ‘| 
wholly absent. Imitative laughter, weeping; coughing | 
yawning’ aré common éven among the civilised adults. q 
This brings us to'the close connection between imitation hy | 
Play. Activity that is indulged in for the pleasure Of js ord 
itself and has no other utility Ga í 
_narily called play. Now: 1g ih 1 
PALA Aa) _ Often due to the playful imp perio if 
- 18 due simply to thè innate tendency of children r paneo 
agreeable moyementaiforhthelriownisäke.by As ig spo 


__Non-volunt: ita- 
tion and Flas? Mta 


q jy begins to dance, hobble and so on, 


| or altogether suppressed with the a 


ad 
| Thus children ride sticks, build tiny houses, 
| food, and so on, in imitation of their elders, and all this is. their 
| gor. Thus play partly consists of imitation, both automatic 
| ad voluntary. The examples of play last cited show also that 
| fancy or imagination without belief is often an ingredient of it, 
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when it sees oth 
Cal with play, 
een dvance of reason, and it 
ore S place to voluntary o : 

i aT Imitation imitation. M ry or deliberate 


esame. So imitation is often identi oing 


This non-voluntary type of imit 


Use of Imitation—Imitation Plays an important part in 


| mental development. It is a potent factor in the education of 


young children and animals. Children 
It educates young 


“dildren and animals imitate what their elders do, ¢g., in 


J 


| * for 


C 
Re Motive of competition, which is born 0 


fass 
ya 


eating, drinking, dressing, etc.; so do 
foung creatures learn many a useful activity from the older 
mes. Imitation, says Stout, is the sole form of social tradition 


\ among animals. In man also fhe experience of one generation 


t handed down to the next, largely, though not solely, through 


| imitation, 


: Theories of Play and Imitation—Psychologists ‘generally 


$ rantain that there are two distinct instincts of play and imita- 


"m man and’ animals. McDougall contends, however, thai 


| lere are no such instincts.* For an instinct must have a 
i etic object and some specific manifestation. Both play and 


On are initiated by so diverse objects or situations, and 


],,. © numerous forms, that it is difficult to believe that there 


Such instincts. Play, according to McDougall, is the 


14, US of “the primal libido or vital energy flowing not in the 


it ‘ls of instinct, but overflowing, generating a vague appe- 


„ovement and finding outlet in any or all of the motor. 


fi ™s in turn.” Game, the higher form of human play, 


> Tot being dominated 


f the instinct of 
“tion or self-di itation, according to him, can 

self-display. Imitation, sinct and instinctive 
“suggestion in man. » 
ifiZ ver 


pare Play, but approximates to work, 


i 


tina ted for b the gregarious in 
Pathy in anir “Dy gregarı 


*Cf. Outline, pp. 170-176. 


_ CHAPTER III. 
‘Motor Conation—Voluntary Action. 


§ 1. Nature of Voluntary Action.—Voluntary or Purpo- | 
sive Actions, as distinct from all forms of non-voluntary actions | 
: ane described above, are actions in which 
siyap r daie there are beforehand an idea of the end, 
and the prevision of end a desire to realise it and an idea of the 
and means., movements which are the means of its 
realisation. Desire and the prevision of end and means are the _ 
salient features of all voluntary actions. A child craves a cake 
which is seen in another’s hand, and, when it is offered, seizes — 
it and puts it into the mouth. The child’s eating here isa | 
voluntary action. On seeing the cake the child remembers his ; 
past pleasant experience of eating cakes. ‘The idea of eating — 
excites’ a longing for it as well as suggests by association the | 
ideas of the necessary movements, and these motor ideas issue | 
in actual movements; its craving is then satisfied. 


Thus..we see.three stages in a voluntary action: (a) the 
stage of inception or the mental stage of conation itself, (b) the 
Pattie, st cuti the bodily stage 
Grice) aie eT soma of execution or t n oo 
voluntary  action:—in. Of movement accompanied by the active — 
„ception, execution, rea: consciousness of effort, and (c) the » 
isation. «ge Its of the 
TOURS TNN stage of realisation or.the results S 
action including the changes in the external world and their d 
effects. on. the consciousness of the agent himself, €.9-1 the l 
entrance of the cake into the mouth and the resulting satisfaction 
of the child. 


_ Now: we have considered above only simple voluntary 


‘ B 
action; truly yoluntary action, as is common in adult res dq 


FET Lapa n pra en D hy PEAT PDE 


three’ stages of the former are more complicated than tage 


The latter involves tPe..there is a single ene 
t V. oO T 8 . e y = N . s ag a meh 0 Tt en 
ber ra el ati deli- motive, «n the complex: Wan os 
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te altaneously arising m the mind, deliberation or reflection as 
| piteir relative merits, and the final decision or choice of one 
= of the many alternative courses, The higher form is 
“justrated when we cannot for a while make up our mind as 
| pwhich of the several doctors recommended by different friends 
f ye should call in to see a patient at home, and after some 
‘| wiberation arrive at a decision and call in one of them. 
| Reserving the discussion of the more complex form for the 
nxt chapter, we may further consider here the several elements 
af the simple form. 


§ 2. Analysis of the Mental Factor of Voluntary Action 
| -Desire—We mentioned three mental elements characteris- 
ing voluntary action, namely, the idea of the end, desire and motor 
| idea. But_the three elements are reducible to one, namely, 
| dsire, For the idea of the end is only a factor of desire, and 
amend is so called because it is aimed at or desired. And as 
| "gards the motor idea, movement being understood as a 
| mans to the desired end, becomes itself an object of desire, 
_| te feeling of worth and desire being transferred by association’ 
‘fom the end to the means, according to- the well-known law 
t transference of feeling. Besides, the motor representation 
| 5 ordinarily most vague, incomplete and fleeting. It is the 
Esence of desire that differentiates voluntary from ideo-motor 
‘ton. Desire then is the chief mental phenomenon entering 
> voluntary action, and we may forthwith proceed ta 
analyse it, 


< 
$ 


a Analysis of _Desire—lLike all concrete mental ie can 
ies (1) intellectual, (2) emotional, and (3) c ave 
lts factors factors, the last being 1ts predominan 
| etc ct) The feature (1) The intellectual factor, as 
oo nator sists in the re- 

| already hinted at, con 


| mation or idea of the end or object of agare TE 

3 Ntation may be reproductive or constructive, ae 

me) bject longed for is a familiar thing, ¢9- @ ae jaan 

+ a comparatively novel objec A Pa yo emotional 

ae st time. o ; 

The “emotional ead dei is G mixed oe a 
eae and pain.. There is the agre 


cing dife H4engpawad ekereutiéen. ofsithe pfrtesre, aatistac- 
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< There is pleasure in desire in proportion as the end is considered 
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tion, for the thought of pleasant things is itself pleasurable 
There is, on the other hand, also the painful feeling of Want 
or imperfection due to the contrast between our actual condi- 
tion and the expected state of satisfaction. In short, there js 
the pleasure of expectation and the pain of unsatisfied desire 


attainable and pain in proportion as its attainment is deferre] — 
or obstructed. Besides such ideal pain, there may be also actual 
pain or suffering which stimulates desire for its relief. (3) The 
essence of desire, however, is neither — 

(3) The conative representation nor feeling, but its 

i conative factor. In desiring an object | 

we have not a cold representation of it as is implied in mere | 
knowing, nor simply a passive feeling of pleasure or pain, but 
an active consciousness or consciousness of yearning and striving 
towards the realisation of the object. ‘This active or conative 
factor, again, can be analysed into two elements: the effort of — 
attention and the active consciousness of putting forth muscular — 
energy. Desiring an object means eagerly attending to its idea — 
and thus bringing it into fuller consciousness and nearer realisa- 
tion. Desire means also incipient action or muscular exertion. 4 
We may further remark on the nature of desire that it 
Psi SEERA takes two forms, positive and pacer i 
ess ts ke, striving towards what is agres bA i 
and striving away from what is disagreeable. ‘These two forms | 
are sometimes distinguished as desire and aversion. | 
The strength of a desire depends on three conditions: (1) . 
tar the vividness with which the WO 
orion: eee of the object is realised, 1 the 
k -_ psycho-physical energy available at ©: q 
time, and (2) the habitual indulgence of the desire. | 


Mt 8.3. Motive, human and animal—Desire and Doirt E f 
Motivation —Two terms closely related to desire 8°, i 


5 ‘motive ~. 
Three meanings of the and End. The word mo to actio 


term ‘motive’:—feeli i : oves us | 
desire, idea of Pie literally that which m the idea of ey 


Thus Hiding deads niotives'es. WU-feetings id WA | 
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i ja ofthe end.”* But Sully defines Motive as on effectual. 

Tove that prompts us to a definite action, as opposed to ar 
die, passing desire for unattainable things, ordinarily called 
| gst Green and Mackenzie, again, describe it as the idea of 
ġe desired end- Now, as a matter of fact, the idea of the: 
ad and the feeling and desire prompted by it go together, and 
ay or all of them together may in a sense be described as. 
| motive. : 
The words, motive, desire and end, are in common parlance 
| wed as synonymous. And end is the object of a desire and is. 
; ; i thus distinguishable, though inseparable, 
i a peere and from it. A motive is a desire, as we 
f have just seen, but more especially it 
l 5a desire behind a desire. It is to be noted that desires are 
| wlerrelated in practical life as means and ends. When one 
desire is a. means to another, the. latter is the motive of the 
former. Why is Rakhal bolting his meal so early to-day? His 
| Motive is to catch the Calcutta Mail. Why is he going to 
| Ceuta? His motive is to join his new appointment. Here 
behind the desire for the early breakfast is the desire for 
| “thing the mail, and behind that in turn is desire to take up the 
| ™. This is what we mean by human motive. 


But present day psychologists are in search of a neutral 
equally applicable to both human and animal conduct. 
i Motive ‘And as animal appetite for food, sex 
| tee or drive animal and the like is somewhat pind; a 
amounting to desire, which involves 
| or idea of an end, they use the term motive not in the sense _ 
3 desire, but in the sense of urge or drive, i.e. ometa 
J or goading the animal to a goal. The corresponding, 
| verb ‘motivate’ means to them to ce 
i as a motive to, t0 move to urge. E 
| ma for food motivates a rat’s conduct in running fie > 
at ee matt cod i 
¢ y the urge for the job. ted cone 
| Bi oe guided by a ai, urge or drive, ears oe 
. ens The Strength of a motive is measured by | 


’ 

$ ; Outlines : 324. 
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of resistance overcome for satisfying it. Elaborate experiments 
are performed to measure the drives of cats and rats for food 
and sex by putting obstacles in their way in what are Called 


obstruction boxes. 


Is Pleasure the universal motive :—It is proper to refer 

here to the vexed question as to whether pleasure is the uni- 
versal object of our desires. Hedoni 

ZRA miy seam generally maintain that the one thing 
motive. „~ that we always desire is pleasure. 'To 
cut a long controversy short. The above proposition is unten- 
able for the following reasons:—(1) What we ordinarily desire 
is not pleasure, but.an object yielding pleasure: we ordinarily 4 
desire food and drink, only a glutton desires the pleasure — 
of eating and drinking. (2) The desire for mere pleasure is a 
morbid condition of the mind, and often defeats itself. Pleasure- 
hunters are a discontented lot: the more one strives after 
pleasure, the less he gets it. This has been called the Paradox 
of Hedonism. (3) At higher levels of life, a man may desire 
even what is positively. painful-to himself, provided the object 
is deemed worthy of attainment, i.e., possessing moral, æsthetic 
or spiritual value. Thus there is:on record many a case of — 
voluntary self-immolation of the Hindu Sati cn the burning py — 
of her deceased husband. 


i § 4. Appetite, Impulse, Wish.—Desire should be clearly 
distinguished from some allied states. An Appetite is vaguely — 
«conscious craving for something col- f 
: culated to remove a bodily want, epi 
the dog’ S appetite for food or sex. The absence of any an n, 
Consciousness of the end and the necessary relation to some | 
body want are the two features that mark off appetite in 
ue In human beings appetites are all converted into des! 
when consciousness is superadded. Contrast, for example, 


man's desire for food with a dog’s appetite for the same. 
Deycholog)' 


i The word ‘Impulse’ is a troublesome term in- Psy p us 
al means etymologically anything that impels us Or Pe of 
ae But psychologists differ as to the precise applica ones 
c term. According to Angell, impulse is’ “the ont tion 
antic j 


Definition of Appetite: 
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f ofthe result.* Hoffding, while recognising this Customary wide 
| ease of the term, is himself inclined to restrict it to craving 
f th the consciousness of the end, thus making it identical with 
| desire To Titchener, again, impulsive action is “the simplest 
| im of action upon representation,” which is simple voluntary 
f ation as we should say.$ What, however, is agreed upon by 
| alis that impulsive action is opposed to action upon delibera- 
| tim or voluntary action proper. So following Stout, we may 
; define impulse as any isolated conative 
i tendency or craving, whether uncons- 
‘| dous, Semit-conscious or distinctly conscious of the end.§ Thus 
| setalk of the impulse of self-preservation, when a man suddenly 
| ad automatically turns away his head to avoid a stone hurled 
a him without clearly thinking that he will thereby save his 
{ li. We talk also of the impulse to save a drowning man, 
where there is a clear idea of the end. Impulse then is wider 
| than, and includes, desire: it may either fall short of desire, or . 
4 Tse into clear consciousness and amount to desire. But in any 
| as it is an’ isolated tendency: there is no idea of its relation 
b other tendencies, no comparison with them, no deliberation. 
«j When one jumps into a river to save a drowning man, giving 
| Mthought to his personal safety or to the future of his family, 
| “action is rightly considered impulsive. All actions short of 
|, mplex voluntary type, whether involuntary or simple 
| Mluntary (ze, single-motived), are impulsive. 
|. Desire and Wish—Another common distinction’ calls for 
Notice here. 4 wish is an idle desire for something 
| Weis an Pear considered unattainable, that dies away 
d e desire soon after it has arisen. A desire 
4 Poper, on the other hand, involves some belief that it E possibi 
Cha the object. Thus a beggar may wish to be a Xu k 
fi SYET in his sani iously desires it. A man may wish, 
fi not dee 1S Sanity Seriously Ges hildhood. A wish is a 
Ative; “sire, to live over again his childhood. 
| nefectual desire never leading to action. 


Definition of impulse. . 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Motor Conation—Complex Voluntary Action, 


§ 1. Transition to Complex Voluntary Action—Analysi, 

of Will—We have so long dwelt on the simplest form of 
voluntary action, viz., a simple movement following upon a single 
motive or desire and bringing about a simple change in the external 
world (e.g. a child putting a lump of sugar into the mouth), — 
In such action all the three ‘factors, namely, the mental process, _ 
the bodily -movement and the result, are simple. But with the | 
growth of experience all the factors become complicated — 
Instead of one desire we have a plurality of desires or motives | 
in harmony or in conflict with one another; in the place of one f 
simple movement, we have often a long series of complicated 

movements; and instead of one simple result we have a number 

of consequences, foreseen and unforeseen, proximate and 
remote, alluring as well as repugnant. But the most important 

phase of complexity is that due to the conflict of motives or — 

ETIE desires. As opposed to simple volun- i 

peel Voluntary Action tary or single-motived action, which is 
rightly characterised as impulsive, truly | 

voluntary action may be defined as action due to will prope 
ie; decision after due deliberation as to the relative merits” | 
several conflicting desires. When a citizen is called upon t i 
fight for his country, the opposite desires of winning glory ae | 
his country’and of staying behind with his dear relatives re |: 
oppress his mind; and after sufficiently weighing the respeti di 
Claims of these ‘rival desites, he’ may finally desire of wn 
fight under his country’s banners, and actually carry oe a 
determination. His action then would be voluntary'in the sy 
sense of the term. ` ` x Pik eS jittle q 
~ Analysis of Volition or Will Proper —We may dwell 2 0d 
Conflict of Motives, upon the three factors of x j ult if ‘ |: 


Conflict of Motives- I ts, Be 7 


su 
opposite lines of action. ‘These desires inhibit or repress J, 
oe and there is a temporary pause or af est < 

mething. Jike annvequiliiriunectos. foricesby siMi” 
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i ale, there is a conflict between the des} 
pie country as a Aaa and that 
| ol igations to the family as its respon- 
go Daten sible head. (2) Delbening EA a 
| mfict is naturally followed by deliberation, i.e., the state of 
tal see-saw or the process of carefully weighing against 
gh other the relative claims of different rival desires. This 
[ilies alternately attending to each of them, reflection on the 
| xans for their realisation as well as their ulterior consequences. 
Tis is the most intellectual or’ rational part of volition. ‘The. 
‘| cneption of self as the agent is the most essential factor of 
‘éiberation. “The alternative is not ‘this? or ‘that?’ but 
‘| tall do this? or ‘shall J do that? ”* ‘To pursue our illus- 
tation, the man contemplates side by side the two alternative 
| tures of his total self (i.e., his present as well as future self). 
One is the picture of a patriotic martyr to the country’s cause, 
| "ming the applause of all, though callous to his helpless 
| ĉmily; and the other is the picture of an affectionate and 
dutiful father and husband, though stigmatised by all acquain- 
{ss as a coward and traitor to the country in the hour of 
e oc! Decte her crisis. (3) Choice, Decision a 
Ses on. Determination—When at last delibera 
‘in establishes the superior claim of a particular. desire, ee 
3 identifies itself with that desire, ie., freely chooses it a 
|” veral desires or decides to carry it out. The ate eh 
4 sample, in the above case at last decides to enlist oe ne 
\ ier, This decision or determination is the essen ic 
. YOlition, It is to be noted that voluntary decision alway 
| Mes an elem ; believes that he finally 
| Fee ement of belief. The agent one to 
Togs) {he particular course of action and hence 18 gomg- 
[Titou > yag Sepa lpeticn miia 
€ nature of the case cannot be immediately 


is known as Resolution, ¢.9-, the deci- 


Ja tion is a deci : ext year is a 
Jee a Crore sion to sail for ene mean 
te resolution. -3° until it is put 
Jig Wer to stick to a resolution once formed lies frequent 


Baits, while indecisiveness of character 1mP 
Tent of resolutions. 
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Will and Desire —It is clear from the above that whi 

“a ‘desire is a simple isolated impulse T 
Will more complex js a complex phenomenon involvi 
than Desire. ..- the choice of one of several tae 
_ conflicting 
desires after deliberation. 

Rejected Motives—In a conflict of motives, one motive js 
selected and others rejected. A question then arises. What 
becomes of the rejected motives? The reply is:—(i) A rejected 

ae ree motive sometimes simply sinks gra- 
ang eviitnation of re dually into oblivion. But it is ote 
jected motives. too deep-rooted to be so easily forgotten, 
(ii) It may then be repressed, as Freudians would say, that is, 
forcibly driven down into the unconscious recesses of the mind. 
It- may then seek satisfaction in tortuous ways by creating 
dreams, insanity, hysteria or other disturbances in mental equi- |; 
librium. (iii) Or it may be sublimated, that is, transformed into | 
a refined or noble motive and then freely gratified. ` ‘Thus Indian 
Vaishnavas advocate the sublimation of the sex motive into the |i 


love of God. 


§ 2, Empirical versus Rationalistic Account of will—tt 
will not be out of place to note here the divergence of the opni : 
fad of the. empiricist and the rationalist a 

EE idee to the ae of will and. its constituent |; 
factors. ‘The empiricist, in pursuance of his view of mind 35 | 
the passive product of experience and association, Teg4t~ | 
motives or desires as forces external to each other and the self, d 


strongest motive in this trial of strength. ERI 
F The rationalist, however, gives a different version: agit 
mind or the self to him is not a mere theatre where # r ast tk 
eee of forces takes place, but 2 |. 2. att 
os ation Ac free agent. The conflicting o'i 
its own functii not forces external to e a 
TEON: unctions, It is the self that desires or ` 
Conflict pires PAu tHe Sar? “pursues carsistent = 


| identifies itself with one of these ends as 
[aits own highest good. This is the right view supported by 
ġe verdict of self-consciousness. The empiricist’s account is. 
| gerally true only in the case of animals and children that are 
[creatures of impulses. They are dragged hither and thither 
‘|ypassing, isolated impulses, which are not organised in relation 
fpa central concept of self. The conflict of such impulses is. 
[zdy decided mechanically by the superior strength of one of 
Tien. 


most conducive 


| $3. Motive and Intention.—Another distinction has to 
{eckared up. Let us take an example. A father desires to see 
| ae < his child cured of a big boil, but 
i ie at ieee A does not like that it should undergo the 
Etal consequences. . Painful surgical operation recommended. 
| the doctor. But he at last decides to allow the operation 
‘| the good of the child. Here he foresees and accepts as. 
J® end of his action not only the cure of the child, which. 
him to act and is therefore his motive, but also the 
4% of the child which dissuades him, and the expenditure: 
[2t incurred Which may be an indifferent matter to him. The 
‘|, up of these foreseen consequences ofi the: action, 
| ng elements, inducing, dissuading and even neutral, 
i e Wits Intention. And that alone of: the foreseen conse- 
“which induces him to act is his Motive. 


184 Self-control.— The higher phases of will as involving 
_ ation and choice imply the control of various impulses. 
Yani, The growth of will’ means growing 
be Econtrol, self-control, which is the control of fe 
Tuy if by the higher self, the control of et m 
Wion 2 motives by higher and more perman ae eo 
by ntrol means—positively, persistence im a di Se 
Sy, the mastering of a stiff-lesson by a RRD a. 
ki taining from. allurements (e.g., rich dishes in 


‘rections, namely, control 
Self-control may. take three directions trol of thought. 


"bulse a 
( orm of ‘self 


ge 


ilhe 
K 


( nd action, control: of. feeling and eoni 
a Contro] of Impulse—This is the chief f 


4 ind Consists qasaqHedishigp Ralsidin Ofiloweby tapes by 


= 
— 
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M6 ATSA TARERE 
higher ones, by weakening the one and strengthening the other, 
This presupposes the growth of higher and more stable impulses _ 
or motives. ‘Thus :with the growth of intelligence the gener] | 
jdeas of knowledge, wealth, fame, etc., are formed. And for a 
‘such permanent motives passing impulses are often Sacrificed | 
Gradually a hierarchy of such motives is formed, the lower i 
‘being subordinated to the higher and all being finally dominated | 
or. controlled by the highest, namely, the idea of the highest | 
good of the self. F 


(b) Control of Feeling —This means the checking of | 
passions like anger, hatred, etc. This can be partly done by 
the suppression of their expressions. ` But a more effective : 
method is diverting attention from the cause of the emotion, | 
€g., anger can be cooled down by counting one hundred. A 
third device’ of controlling one feeling (e.g., hatred) is cherishing. 
the contrary feeling (e.g., love). 


(c) Control of Thought—This means the control of the |: 
course of thinking by voluntary attention, 4.¢., by withdraw- |. 
ing attention from irrelevant ideas and directing it to ides 
more to the purpose. Self-culture by yoga means essentially 
this control of ideas. 


‘Tt iè obvious that owing to the interconnection betwen 
thought, feeling and will, the control of any one of them @ j 
be effected through the other two. . 7 

trol 9 


_ Thought is “connected with belief. Now can we conh 
belief too? Can we believe or cease to believe on e 
; ey according to our sweet will! i 

_ possibility of it sounds like ae a 

+ But religious people and religio Ah 
tures recommend the voluntary creation of faith. ie ee. |. 
also a patent fact that by voluntarily and persistently ae i 
attention to certain ideas we often succeed finally to cae eh 
D vid as spontaneously to excite belief. Thus S di et | 
extent volitional regulation of belief is possible air IN 
through attention. But this does not mean that we 


Control. of. Belief: 


qe ty A ġ uming 4 i 
heli S what we will, or believing is simply ree diet 8 
imagining anything at will, ‘We are constrain’. copii 


while we believe crashed Se sa o: nt e objective 
while we believe anything citeisoessentialy AE 07 


| | Viling—The account of will is not com 
Ture senses of Effort : observations ‘on certain concomitants of 


ly known as the st 
of will, has its imine ot Strength 


§ 5. Consciousness of Effort, Power and Freedom in 


plete without a few 


‘effort’ is ambiguous. In the widest 


_ | ¥se, it is synonymous with Striving or conation in general. 


{4a narrower sense it means striving with difficulty, i.e., with 
disagreeable feeling. In this sense the consciousness of effort 


jg hort may be either motor or- mental, that is, either 
pred to the performance of a bodily movement or ae 
Ny "egulation or control of mind, vis., of ee ponies 
jA mples of motor 

qe E E eee 
q are leaping across a ditch, : 
tnt weight, and so on. Those of zan 
lig. Solving a problem, checking an impulse or emotion, 


and — mental 


Ie effort a motor sensation?*—We may pels a 
| ~ Sensationist interpretation of the conscio ee 
imes v effort given by James an pa i 
W 8 view, James thinks that the essence or m 

gt “Asp oueall, Outline, pp. 318-319. A r denies the 
cg 93; and Titeln PE atline, p. 125f. Teena aaa from 


: ive consciousness, 
ME n eton oi, aee, camem a apa diee 
Ee Mation an affection.” 


". ers Ie BNR * 


effort is kinzesthetic sensations: caused by the particular moyęe 
ment performed; and what we suppose to be purely mental 
effort also consists mainly in sensations due to the contraction 
of such muscles as those of the scalp, the forehead, the throat 
and the breathing mechanism generally. But, this’ js i 
attempt to reduce- will or effort to mere sensation which iş 
et absurd. As Mc.Dougall points out, there : 
Criticism. may be motor sensation without any 
sense of effort, as in cramp or muscular contraction due to 
electric current. Conversely, there may be mental struggle 
without the least bodily movement, as when a man tries to 
solve a difficult problem of mathematics or tries to come toa 
decision in a critical situation, while lying apparently motionless. 
Again, vigorous movements, involving many big muscles, may 4 
cost little effort, while slight movement may require great effort | 
Thus extraordinary physical feats are often performed with ease — 
by a practised athlete, while it requires usually great effort to |) 
perform such little movements as bending the middle finger 
without moving those on either side, or fixing the eyes om one 
object while observing another away from it. So we conclude . 
that consciousness of effort or will is a unique mode of conscious- | 
ness irreducible to any, sensation. g 


Along with the consciousness of effort grows also that of 
power which is nothing but the consciousness of a ce 
; developmen = 
Consci efficiency of the self. ‘The 4 

sciousness of Power. of the idea of the self, and the e 
an achiever | 


naturally develops this sense of power. But the conscious | 
of power becomes most definite in self-control, ie, T ef 
efficiency of the self in freely directing the course % f 
internal states, ie., desires, feelings and ideas. E 
that of free |i 


Allied with the consciousness of power iS 2 
nstraint OF 


Freedom means negatively the absence of co 
pulsion, external, Or 
voluntary action, f 

t voluntarily walks an freedo™ he 
dragged by others, is calculated to develop the go of sel a 


Consciou: 
. Papes of 


-But real freedom is internal and positive, and í á 


deliberation, arrest of; imapulsesiand Spal choice. oi 
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! free dom in so far as he commands self-control and is not 
| er sport of his impulses. Will Proper in short, develops 
[ie true consciousness of freedom, for willing, as Martineau 
Nags, is choosing, and choosing is exercising freedom. The 
| paphysical problem of Free Will, viz., the question whether 
~ fivedom is real or illusory is of course beyond the province of 


| §6 Character and its Formation.—Character is a habit 
| i j mill: it is a settled disposition always to will (and act) in 
B „a certain way in the presence of certain 
4 poner is a habit circumstances. ‘The influence of habit 
| is manifest even in will proper and 
line in the formation of character. When a man has thrice 
desen an honest course in the face of temptations after due 
tiberation, on the fourth occasion also he is likely to decide 
| Athe same way. Habit will secure facility here as elsewhere: 
_ jad on every succeeding occasion he will require less effort of 
mil, his deliberation will be shorter, and decision prompter 
(Ùn before. Thus an honest character will be formed. So 
"th every other form of character, e.g., benevolent character 
|" truthful character. A character thus means the habitual 
inance of certain general motive in life, e.g., the desire 

"speak the truth or to help the poor. 


We can also bring out our meaning in ae ected 
| eter is the permanent mental structure or the ie ad 
j Š disposition, considered in its conative aspect. i x 
; Character is a passing function of mind gag 
fime mental out of this structure. Conduct pales 
| tion is the outward manifestation O 
ean ne at und of will and 
‘Tong € Character is the „permanent gro ea a 
is ee By the structure of mind we man pan ste 
ig... 2sPect and by the function of min 


lza 


does st ind called 
ache? its dynamic aspect. The structure ae Nature 
oot is Partly inherited and partly, acquit tincts and 
i Sith implants in us various ae aa 
Ri a y inborn apes : ing degrees Ot S aa 
x A NeW growth, A ae those in et the 
Recast: inning. Born 
Noth 3 nstiget Jésperpawenful chen Puye Sef Atipulse. 
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But character is not absolutely fixed from birth; its permanence i 
at any ‘stage is only relative. Instincts and impulses i 4 
weakened or strengthened by habitual repression or Preference 
respectively through the exertion of will. They are amply | 
modified and ramified by experience. New impulses are | 
acquired, new ideals and aspirations are formed Owing to — 
growing experience. Experience and will thus contribute as | 
much as the instinctive factor towards the formation of | 
character. Will thus ‘has a double relation to character, condi- _ 
tioning it as well as being conditioned by it. y 
We have yet another aspect of character to emphasise. Ji q 
is the organised system of conative tendencies. Such organisa- i 
tion is absolutely lacking in the animal | 
idl ersten is an orga or the child, that is the creature of | 
: passing impulses, unconnected with one 
another. Even in the adult man it is present in varying 
degrees. Again, the system may be dominated by conative 
tendencies directed towards lower or higher goals, e.g., towards 
physical comforts, self-agrandisement, fame, wealth and the 
like, or towards the good of one’s own country, the spiritual 4 
well-being of humanity at large, and so on. Thus McDougall 
writes, “It may be relatively simple or complex; it may 
be harmoniously organized or lacking in harmony; it may be f 
firmly or loosely knit; it’ may be directed toward lower OF | 
toward higher goals. Character of the finest type is that whi | 
is complex, strongly and harmoniously organized, and directed : 
toward the realization of higher goals or ideals.”* 


§ 7. Origin and Development of Voluntar 
According to the empiricist, voluntary action is 2 | rougt | 
Empirical account of Ut of non-voluntary action ae I, 
the origin of simple experience. Primitive moveme? jad 1" 
untary action, ther random, reflex or instinctive X 
accidentally to pleasure or pain. Pain depresses vit Bh 90 
the activity is stopped; but pleasure heightens vitality 4 e 4 
the activity is prolonged or repeated. ` The particula mind: 
ment and its pleasurable result are thus associated 10 | Ş he Hn 
Tn future when anything recalls that pleasant expe T e l 
idea of pleasire awakens desire and revives the idea IW) 
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| sil be repeated, and association formed betw 


| ad the pleasure it yields. In future the sight 


of Sugar-candy 
‘| ail revive the idea of its pleasant taste; and this will create 


| alonging and revive the idea of the movement, viz., of eating; 
fad eating will follow. This eating now is voluntary. . 
7 The transition from the simple to the Complex voluntary 
; peis easy. Experiences of pleasure multiply desires. Desires 
| simultaneously arising clash, and there 
is a tug-of-war and the final automatic 
triumph of the strongest desire and its. 
| cution. Thus we have complex voluntary action’ with 
_ | kiberation.and decision. ; t sand? ted 


But this attempt of the empiricist to derive voluntary or 
| ational activity wholly from non-voluntary or ae activity 
Apa ; is essentially faulty. With the emer- 
‘ Tatonalstic es gence of ete ‘and especially of 
i ttiberation and. choice, we have the appearance of a new 
|" namely, Reason, which, in its practical aspect, is the 
[Ewer to understand the ends or goods of the self “such as 
"virtue, beauty, etc., and the power to judge ter 
| ®ative Claims and choose between them. 
| $8 Springs of Action.—A question is often asked, What 
| * te Springs or sources of action, voluntary or Se 
| we Martineau gives the following classifie 
4 p inene classified list:—Springs are twofold: Primary or 
; ‘or derived 
Jim unacquired, and Secondary ¥ oe 
Ki aw former after the experience of their p a y 


| ád of complex vo- 
hntary action. 


ction 


I 4 i : 5 referring 

Š Primary Springs of Action—1. P ARA hunger, 
sex) ily lite)—(a) Organic Appetites (<>, bangon 
D i (0) Animal Spontaneity (spo enhi objects)—= 
O ane ity). 2. Passions (rep ue natural aversion), 
aut (towards an object o (towards 
Me "ger (toWeredsavehatdshbltheblas)prandile) at others) 
TW hurt us). 3. Affections (drawing us towa 
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—(a) Parental (towards children), (b) Social (towards equals) 
and (c) Compassionate (towards those below us). 4, Seni l 
ments (towards ideals)—(a) Wonder (or the intellectus] 
sentiment), (b). Admiration (or the aesthetic Sentiment) ang 
(c) Reverence (or the moral sentiment). 


II. Secondary Springs of Action.—1. |S, econdary Propen- 
sions, €g, Gluttony, Volupiuousness, Love of Ease, Power 
and Money. 2: Secondary Passions, e.g., Malice, Vindictiveness 
Suspiciousness.' 3. Secondary Affections, e.g., Love of the 
pleasures of company or of compassion. 4. Secondary Seni- 
ments, e.g., Love of self-culture, Religiosity. 

The above list is obviously incomplete, there being no place 
in it, for example, for filial or fraternal affection or for prudence, — 
Ti enp sil But no list can really exhaust the 
e comments: multitudinous impulses towards action. 
Then there is some inaccuracy in calling feelings (viz., passions, 
affections and sentiments) springs of action. Feelings are 
passive and do not directly lead to action: they stir up impulses 
and desires, and then action follows. Hence it is more correct 
to say that, not: passions, affections and sentiments in them- 4! 
selves, but impulses prompted. by them are the real springs of © 
action. : Notwithstanding these flaws, Martineau’s remains one 
of the best classifications. ; 


E) 9. We may bring the chapter to a close with the fol 
lowing table of classification by way of recapitulating the subjects a 
discussed.’ \4 


Conation. 
| 


mul [ee 
pellscraal (Attention) z AAMOT t Action) 


. - o] 
ees | Voluntary 


Voluntary Non-voluntary | 
aera 


| ll pls, | 
: Primiive Acquired Simple wii pore! 1, 


rik | i (Single; Eo 
R eck | (ee ec | 


` Reflex Instinctive Madeo otor Habitual 
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GEN ERAL TOPICS 
CHAPTER I, 
Consciousness, 


| §1. Nature of Consciousness, Jn th 
| boks of this volume we examined in detail th 


consciousness, namely, 
varieties of thinking, feeling and willing. 


e preceding three 


il Consciousness cannot 
be defined. 


a Cannot, therefore, be 
| kgically defined. We can, however, describe it in various ways: 
4 (1) By using Synonymous words. Thus 
i ene, eve Ol we can Say that consciousness is mind’s 
awareness. (2) By saying that it is 
| te essence of mind: it is what makes mind to be mind and 
erentiates it from non-mental and material things. (3) By 
ilrasting it with the essence of matter, ie., extension; for 
_;Uciousness js essentially non-extended. (4) By enumerating 
lS Various constituent: factors or elements, i.e., sensation, 
| ®ption, memory, reasoning, desire, feeling, etc., and by 
| Sowin iti f them all. Ladd’s apt 
|, 8 that it is the common essence o er Ae aps 
Jo ton of consciousness is worth quoting here. “It is, 
[5S he, “what we are when we are awake as contrasted with 
1," We are when we sink into a profound and Dertesty 
i wanes Sleep. It is what we are less and less as we E 
3 Pdvally down into dreamless sleep; it is what We eee 
| "eas we are slowly aroused from sleep. : 
d "racteristics of Consciousness.—The nature of AR 
J 5 may be further brought out by Gad eS 
7h characters: special features:—(a) The 
Hy BP ies; among these is the continuity of cons- 
Ae e— 
j taken in a general sense. There is no interval of ni 
OPE — anywhere between the 
no gap or break 
sap iousness. Hence 
} . Successive states of a by James as 
> Sion of mental states is aptly described by 


Epai py BOP mMsted by 


jag 


LA 


fe 7! Continuity, 
lte 


fice ‘We may give here in brief outline the salient p° an i* 
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the stream of consciousness. There is an unceasing flow 

ideas, feelings and desires, each imperceptibly shading off ae 

i ~. . the next. We do not know wh 
(b) Special continuity. precisely one ends and another be = 
(b) There is then the special continuity or continuity of pi 
in conscious life. States of consciousness, though not continy. 
ous in time, are usually bound together by the sameness of 
end, purpose or interest. Thus often the studies, hopes and 
aspirations of a student from day to day, all point to the same _ 
end, viz., the winning of a degree. ‘There is thus a continuity 
or sameness of interest or purpose throughout the student's 
“te es mental ` life. (c) The continuity of | 
Conserva conscious life is also revealed in ‘its — 
another characteristic, namely, its conservative power or the , 
power of retention, reproduction and recognition. Conscious — 
life is connected and continuous in a special sense, as the earlier | 
states are not only retained and reproduced in the subsequent 

States, but these later states are also recognised, ʻe., auto- 
matically assimilated to the earlier ones. Recognition links — 
together the past and the present as nothing else can 
5 a (d) Another essential feature of con- ; 
ate Discrimination ot sciousness is discrimination or contrast | 
o together with change which is implied 
in it. To be aware of anything we must discriminate it from 
other things unlike it. For such discrimination conscious- | 
Tess requires a constant change of states, i.e., of sensations, 
ideas, feelings, etc. Where there is no change there is o | 
Consciousness. This is known as the Relativity of conscious | 
te) pears ness, which we shall discuss ere : 
(f) of Sa, below.’ (e) Consciousness, as me 


; trast - ipie 
ject and Object. before, everywhere implies the triple 
EPR process of cognition, affection jet 
conation. .(f) Lastly, consciousness implies a self or S” i 


: s waters us 
Who is conscious, and also.a distinction between this conse” f 


subject and the rest of the world as his object. 


James’s Doctrine of the Stream of Thought or Conscioe ; 


ints 


man, Vihciples, vol. i, chap. im, p “Chapter which 1 Sig 
aaia the History ‘of empirical. psychology and it, 
CC-0. Tangata i the ariginalbbky avesy ean: ri 
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} jmes's invaluable account of the Nature of 


l thought or con- 
| siusness. Thought, says he, has five character s an 


S:— 
1) Every thought is part of-a perso; ; 
0} Thought is always c hanging? Sonal consciousness. 
(3) Thought is sensibly continuous. 
(4) Thought has always an object. 
(5) Thought is selective. 


(1) First, states of consciousness are always found to. 


I pychology can do is so-to interpret the nature of these selves 
{ato rob them of their worth.” Besides, there is an impassable 
‘| larier between these selves, so that the thoughts of one 
amot fuse with those of another: “Absolute insulation, 
| iteducible pluralism is the law.” 


(2) Secondly, thought is in constant change.—No state 
me sone can recur and be identical with what it was before.” 
„Jasons are not far to seek. Sensations vary with our 
‘ying organic moods and changing capacity for feeling. The 
|ne object gives us different sorts of sensations according as- 
{St are sleepy or awake, hungry or full, fresh or tired; and 
ab different sensations ‘at night and by day, in summer and 
42 Winter, in childhood, manhood and old age. Besides, the 
[ition of brain is everchanging, and hence corresponding 
fume MUSt_ change too. Hence the so-called unchanging 
ents of mind,—Locke’s simple ideas and Hume's sensa- 
[un E myths. If then the elements of a aE i 
; pa, the general trend of thought is much more i i i 
The ds we Used to care the world for are shrunken X s e 
eters “n once so divine, the stars, the woods, irls that 
| konk how now so dull and common! the young g schable 
aett an aura of infinity at present hardly distingui 
jtces I 7 f all this, more zestful than ever 
Ñ the Te Te aT sat nstead o 4 deeper the a port of 
S, the. work; and fuller and ata Hae otal (ist 
K È duties and of common goods. e 
a 


of escend twice into the same stream. ‘This is still more 
My He Stream of thou ht. or | 
| (3) hi y, peace is sensibly continuons fe ie the 
Meggitt in the metaphor of a stream. Three ayeti a 
inniy is Connection are: (a) as to the precise pS 
Bie ay (b}c-asJapgantesi Uistinetiotmn betmeca nithe fF and 
Portions of the continuous stream, Viz., SWOS 
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4 
transitive states, and lastly, (c) as to the distinction betw 
een Wl 


the nucleus and fringe of the stream at any moment. Ie 
discuss them in order. t us 
(a) Consciousness is continuous in the sense of bein 


Nature of continuity. «Consciousness does not appear to itself 


wiy of apperception’ as Kant would call it. ‘When Paul and l 
eter wake up in the same bed, and recognize that they have | 


were broken by the sleeping hours.” 
(b) Consciousness is continually changing. But the rate 
Transitive and Subs- of change is not always the same | 
tantive states. When the rate is slow we are ae it à 
; comparatively stable objects of thon% | 
Pa we are aware of pon from ie such obj& ~ 
ene r or a relation between two such. ‘The stream of a , 
gonsciousness may be thus compared to the life of zp pih 
-places e of alternate flights and perchings. he resting | 
‘detained b nea imaginations of some sort 
ne Bice ore the mind for an indefinite length of er 
between them eat are feelings of relations Or Sg | 
states of consci he former are called by James subs a 
Shen Toth: e orness and the latter transitive states ae ofl 
the book cea that ‘the book is on the table’, my thos fis f 
Gna ee _the table are substantive and my thought Pi 
“by’, etc nsitive. Similarly, the consciousnesses ° an gests fi 
esa ree are transitive. “In short, the ae 
‘complex. co ses of whether simple sensations and 1m3 
Sic concepts and percepts are substantive d the 


wonsciousnesses of relati iti ith 
o aE SRE orn, OP 
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| pinge of consciousness. fri 
rige or 5 
feeling Of dendene 
wy for th 
ose: 


or those inarti unna 
inarticulate nape and y 
oses SES states of con 
scious- 


the following cases: 
Be scour “says. t 
we ave accordi O us : 
| (ii) We try A 'ngly a neces ark! ‘Look? 
of gap OT absence ecall a for attitude of P or ‘Wait! 
x te of . , thou ame tan 
consc gh and cy. 
jogotten names. iousness diffe nameless, is have a feeli 
p i) We intend to s rent in thee a eNe i 
ion bein ay somethi of differe 
regue and inarti g a definite st ing and ha nt 
| (wv) We h culate. ate of consci ve not yet said i 
sheme or fo ave read a b lousness, th id it, 
: ook , though still 
| oa which rm of the wh or seen 
Bar pes Judeme ole) thing ia fler ceca 
Pages begin a a eft behind in the an 
Dee pene: one Sentence. | Every the mind 
angi a ; Wi 
Je and the latter is nd the other dynam’ he fonter 
In: ich it bel er is the x word indeper e former 
a e me E SNS oise endently of th 
he fri meaning i is different i usness of th e 
| cear rit ringe 1S eee the fringe Sete different ve we 
Jo the whol uate etn aE medium eee 
Noma ly, thought has an ob continuity 
obj inction i object: ° 
| foun ject and: t is to be m : consciousness i 
(endet When we” thing, ade between the psycho- 
iene Mies object ai foal “The nae TS commonly 
|; nla, ught is : ave in | 
| ts tave invaded Ab A D ay simply the Talis or 
day this e obj yssinia. A : e whole, The— 
[Erst being ZW that of thought EEN r points to be noted 
$ 5, Fi tLe the fri part may occupy the virtually the same 
[yest more consciousness il nucleus of thought, 
M re in ness is selecti 
hn o and reje one part of i selective —“It is 
ic seca a table. arto a eE another, and 
3 n onl ; e-top: 2 wnue it thinks” T 
htp Set f y one out of square, I: really - sites hus 
i A z ) . H for . 
ti gh all Tom it. O an infinite number f vi its. 
he others ; nly fro n eti of visual sensa- 
Ly returning Again, if ateral with two acute i 
My, th ing h „if four men mak : and 
Ñ e w ome, will gi make a tour in Euro 
TET ole, men give a different ` pictur ; pe; 
ected and rejected ortic ey will notice and 
portions of the original 


Meba that z 
E G Te) ” i . 5 
fringe vfsicenscieusnetiiglt-ca% 
y eGangotri 


we 
have, for ex n 
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Eh see P. 189). 
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world-stuff are largely the same for all with one im 
exception. “One great splitting of the whole universe in 
two halves is made by each of us; and for each of us almost 
all of the interest attaches to one of the halves; but we a 
draw the line of division between them in a different Place.” 
The two halves are me and not-me, self and not-self, My 
neighbour's me is a part of my. not-me and wice versa. “Fach 
of us dichotomizes the cosmos in a different place.” 

§ 2. Conditions of Consciousness.—Consciousness is pos. 


sible only under certain conditions. These conditions can be 
divided into five groups, namely, psychical, metaphysical, physio- 
logical, physical and social. 

(a) Psychical or mental conditions are the same as the 
essential characteristics of consciousness mentioned above, for 
without them consciousness cannot be. These conditions are, — 
in other words, Continuity, Conservation, Relativity, Constrasi 
of Subject and Object, and the triple function. | 

(b) Metaphysical conditions include the self and the not- | 
self as metaphysical realities and a real relation between the % 
two. For consciousness can be possible only if there be a self | 
to be conscious and a not-self of which it can be conscious, and — 
also an interaction between the two. 

(c). Physiological conditions comprise chiefly the nervous | 
system and the sense-organs. For consciousness is never found 
apart from these, and it changes with any variation in them. i 

(d) Physical conditions. Physical stimuli (¢9., light, 
heat and the like) ‘condition the nature of sensations which are | 
the materials of consciousness. And speaking in a general way q 
the physical environment largely moulds the moral and intellec 
tual sides of our mental life. 
(e) Lastly, social conditions also influence. th the 
life: of an individual to a large extent. <A good deal ie dt 
intellectual and moral equipment of the child is borrowed £F J, 
its parents, relations and other members of the society: 


$ 3. Law of Relativity of Consciousness.— The Re 


e conscious a 


JativitY q | f 


z i ; ee ese a 
of Consciousness, of all the conditions given ge S of 
Meaning of Relativity,  SPeCial treatment for I means 


philosophic importance. 
SET state of consciousness is relative to, or iS oe y on 
other states, in the sense that its existence is felt ° us abel? 


trast wi Eee $ an 
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| ciety and peace of mind, sweet and sour iv 
Ei H other, that is, are known by Haaa SE 
| Such interdependence or relativity has ‘already been noticed 
fahe case of sensations and feelings (see Pp. 43, 264). We 
Tie to note here that this is equally true of all States of cons- 
Tigusness, Thus all consciousness implies contrast. But 


in consciousness. Hence we have the 
: Tee the Law of Law of _Relativity or Change that 
change, difference or contrast is essen- 
| ily necessary for the very possibility of consciousness. A dull 
|#motony means death to consciousness. “To feel always 
|te same thing is the same as not to feel anything at- all’, 
{Monotonous ideas, sights or sounds, we all know, induce sleep, 
("tich is temporary loss of consciousness. ‘This is how children 
fae lulled to sleep by the humming of nursery rhymes, and 
(= fall asleep by gazing steadfastly at the ceiling. On the 
}‘trary, as we all know, a variety of objects always keeps us 
Tide awake, 


The above being the primary meaning of relativity, we have 
do the following three other senses of it:— 


_ (a) Thus one meaning of the relativity of consciousness 
| Sat the consciousness of the self is possible only by contrast 
[ch a not-self. Self-consciousness is relative to other-con- 
stess. ‘The subject and the object are always -known in 
‘| “ten to one another. The consciousness of the self alone 
{the Rot-self alone is impossible. 


|, ($) Another meaning of the relativity of consciousness is 
i iit kind or quality EEIE is relative to (or depen- 
| | gans through which 


bat on ; 
ie ti dal h Or. . 
) e Structure of the body d animals difference 


i tings ant. an 
leet us. We find amonei mieg ructure of their organs. 


“Hye eptions Owing to difference in the st , they: 
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ý |ia S Sweet to one is sour to another. One minds cater 

en Nother man’s poison. There are as many ae 
en, eae 


af 


) en, OSE 
PAG) A Stil] another sense iS that the degree Lis orice a 
ty “!ousness of one thing is relative to that of relativity 
Y mich it is compared. This is known as the 
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side of a dwarf. The consciousness of the beauty of a thi 
is heightened by its contrast with an ugly thing. = 
Relativity and Validity of Knowledge—Some phito. 
sophers carry the principle of relativity to an extreme and Conclude 
therefrom that the real knowledge of things is not possible, The 
different forms of this view are known as Relativism, 
5 Ai Agnosticism and Phenomenalism. Thus 
Bain’s Relativism. Bain holds that we do not-know things 
in themselves, but only their relations (Relativism). This iş 
apparently absurd, for mere zelations _ Which are relations — 
3 i etween no ings are impossible | 
Spencer's Agnosticism. Spencer, again, maintains that ee | 
knowing is essentially relating, true knowledge which is the | 
knowledge of the absolute, unrelated being is impossible: hence 
the Absolute is unknown and unknowable (Agnosticism). But, — 
according to his own principle of relativity, the relative and the — 
absolute must be known together; hence the relative | 
cannot, as he says, be poowaule Shore he absolute is unknow- — 
; ; able. stly, Kant says that all we 
Kants Phenomenalism. know is phenomena and not the thing- — 
in-itself, because the knowledge of the object is relative to the 
subject in the sense that the sensations coming from the object | 
are modified by the forms of time and space supplied by the — 
mind (Phenomenalism). ‘This view is equally untenable, as the — 
supposition that the mind distorts whatever it knows is gratuitous. - 


_Subconsciousness dis- behind or the clothes on ™Y ge i . 


on Attentive Grass Yet all these are affecting my © 
ness. 


area of clearly apprehended objects’ and a margine , 


CONSCIOUSNESS A 


a prts may also be distinguished as the 
4 P esciousTiesS respectively, 


" Gubsconscious states, as Stout points out, have the following 
Asaceristics :—(a) Their existence, though not noted at the- 
time, may be detected when they cease 
to be subconscious, ‘Thus when the 
He is put out or the ticking suddenly stops, we remember. to- 
Hae been vaguely aware of it all the time. (b) These subcon- 
faus states always keep pressing for admittance into’ attentive 
jasiusness: they wait for an opportunity to catch our 
äntion whenever the mind may be freed from other things. 
{() Speaking in a negative way, we may say that they form no 
at of the current of consciousness or of trains of ideas and 
yare never the subject of belief or judgment. ‘The ticking of 
[E dock, so long as it is subconscious, has nothing to do with 
{È thoughts that are passing in my mind and I never eyen 
{*siously assert or believe that it exists. 


The Unconscious.—The question that we have now to 
is, Are mind and consciousness co-extensive? Or, are there: 
atl States that are unconscious? ‘The answer is, there are: 
"good Teason to suppose that mind is wider than consciousness; 
that there are unconscious mental states. Before proceeding to: 
== those reasons we shall explain in what sense unconscious 
JS can be called mental at all, seeing that the essence of, 
E ÎS consciousness. An unconscious mental state really means 
Ae Which, ‘though now actually unconscious, was sometime 
pa iousness, and may again rise into consciousness Or a pa 
Wa oe a state that is potentially conscious and is thus: 
“Ty pf,” ™ called mental.* 
|) ts of the existence of unconscious mental ioe pa 
|. , following reasons compel us to ee 
in the existence of .unconscious, m 


focus and the margin 


‘| Ischaracteristics. 
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mind. ‘These unconscious traces are also termed by some ‘men 
dispositions’ or ‘unconscious mental modifications.’ This i 
already been discussed under the Problem of Retention (See 
P. 11 „$ 8). . 

2) A common device employed when we fail to remember g 
thing or solve a problem is to sleep upon the matter and tp Í 

do nothing. Then the thin 

Depeche : § Wanted 
is Wren suddenly flashes across the mind. Here 
a thing or solving a unconscious action effects what con- 
problem. i scious effort may never succeed in doing. 


: : i> | 
which it has no apparent connection, |, 


pe onscious inteme: we can afterwards discover a third ide |; 
with which both are connected and 

through the unconscious influence of which the revival must |? 
have taken place. iF 
(3 Habits and instincts operate in this unconscious Way: - 
_They influence conscious life from beneath the threshold of 
Unka woki consciousness, hence any moral regent | 
of habits and instincts. ration, that leaves these unconscious | 
PR. forces untouched, is only superficial. 
G An unconscious activity may go on side by side W | 
Unconscious actions & COMSCious one. “The spinner i i 
pat with conscious Ka 


ar a a 


the wheel and draws out the ho 3 
while all her thoughts are far away: a 


© Even a weak stimulus sometimes wakes up 2 man dik 
cep by virtue of its relation to his general waking int oti R 


A weak stimulus wak e.g., a mother will wake at her ciot | j: 
ing a sleeping man, lightest movement, a very ae id 


bein ; man will be roused by * 
es placed. in his hand. | 

he j Dream consciousness is, according to Freud, dus k 

z Ne of unconscious ‘complexes’ or unconscious desir 

ha 73 Similarly - hysterical and hypnotic phenomen! 

~Ucinations of the insane are supposed now-a- ays 


© greater part of mind 
on of it is conscious, 


D 


; and re neir existence only 

athe abnormal states of dream, Insanity, hysteria and the like. 
fiy are “repressed” or forcibly driven down the level of 
(uasciousness. ‘Thus putting together all the fine distinctions 
|rhave so far made, we can finally distinguish four grades of 
| [mtl states arranged in order of the explicitness of their 
+ [scious character : (1) the conscious (or clearly conscious), 
i [Ù the subconscious (or vaguely conscious), (3) the precons- 
| jms (or unconscious but easily revivable), and (4) the 
t |™onscious (or unconscious and repressed and scarcely re- 


fmable)* The following table will be helpful :— 


Mental states 
[ 


| Conscious (ina wide sense) , Unconscious K a wide sense) 
i oe : 
| eX) Vague) (Revivable) - _ (Repressed) 
| | teow (2) es (3) Prennit (ad Torran 


n Attention and Consciousness.}—It will not be out of place 
‘i = here to an old controversy as to the relation between 
y and Consciousness. Some writers (eg, Reid and 
che) hold that attention; is a prior condition of cons- 


: it that we must first attend to a thing to be conscious. -` 


k | 
| i i n. 
tthe BSserts, that consciousness can exist A E 
= lies between these extremes, We ma 
“Vide 
Ng 


| ; i 
tista oNdition of attention, to attend to an Ce Pe 
ftl scious of it. In short, the former view , 

© Mitra’s Elements of Psychology, PP. 173-75. 
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S a doa inquire into its relation to self- 
not involve explicit Self- consciousness. Some writers seem to 
consciousness. ` think that all consciousness is self- 
consciousness, and even define consciousness as ‘the selfs | 
awareness of itself and its own changing states.’ But, as Stout 
points out, though self-consciousness is present in all conscious-. f: 
ness in some way or other it is not always explicit.* The norma | 
attitude of the mind is objective rather than subjective, | 
and we oftener think of objects than of the subject and its states. | 
Of course it is not denied that at least a vague or implicit self- 
consciousness is present in all states of consciousness, even when 
our attention is engrossed in the thought of an external 
object (e.g, seeing a tree). For when we turn our attention |, 
"inwards and note that we were thinking of that object, this fad 
does not come to us as an altogether new piece of information, ji 
but as something of which we were already vaguely aware |. 
before. 
3 K oss ie i 
So we conclude that all consciousness is not explicit a 


Consciousness or self-consciousness ‘proper, though some yer k 
e arcdousness and self- Pe aona is f ang ne selfs 

Ciousness distinguish- i -consciousn | 
ed. distinguish while se changi 


awareness of itself and its own oe : 
anything E 


cannot be, from the nature of the case, complete in l A are fy 
as the idea of the self of which” itt 
conscious undergoes develop 
: 5 experience, and passes through elf 
statges noted before, wiz, the ideas of the bodily ©" 


empirical self and the abstract self (See p. 208f-)- 


S F 
A S of self-conscious- 


CHAPTER IL 


Classification and Laws in Psychology, 


1 ji. Nature of the Classification of Mental States,— 


N erves some comment: 

ae ‘NO concrete state of consciousness is 
4 ie pesteation -of simply thinking, feeling or willing. But 
i Reg ones eae one of these states (e.g., anger, 
a €sire, or imagination) -is a compound 
E 2 which all the three ènter as elements. But all the elements 
[ëmt present to the same extent in any state, now this and 
‘| that Preponderating over the other two. Now mental 
tts are classified according to the dominant element in them. 
1. anger is classed under feeling, because the feeling-element 
[@spicuous in it, though the thought-element and the will- 
ne are not entirely absent. So in desire the will-element, 
: È imagination the thought-element predominate over the rest. 
jig chological classification is primarily an analysis 
|, "MPounds into elements, and secondarily an arrangement 


- [i these 


[in ™Pounds according to the preponderating element in 


i A tripartite classification into thinking, feeling and a 
nt origin, being first introduced by Tetens and popne 
‘Lee tinan, rised by Rousseau and Kant. the 
j ttipartite classifi. bipartite classification into cognition 
hint from the time of Aristotle. Feeling es e 
| = as an obscure thouglit’ or as impulse and will. tere 
| did not attract their notice, as p i 
subjective state, as it can HOE d y dáš 
` arated from the sensations and idee 
| Mig iena: SPETA E +. <. difficult to describe. But 
Pris. Tests, and lastly as it is diffic 


“very jasena n Mt Gaileotirecltingizandindepeaddent 


Pe “ciente neglected 


place in Psychology. For if feeling 

Why feeling must be were identical with the accompany; g- 
Tecognised. thought, the same thought ought tọ 
produce always the same feeling, which it does not. Besides 
its constrast with thought and will (i.e., its subjectivity as against i 
their objectivity), and its ” antagonism with them (viz, 
when it is strong they are weak and vice versa), single out feeling 
from other states. 

Two comments may be made on the current tripartite 
classification. First this does not apply 
Criticism of the tri- to all stages of mental life. In the 

partite classification. . : $ 
; earliest stage consciousness is more or 
less homogeneous. With development the three faculties become | 
gradually differentiated from one another. Secondly, this J; 
-division into faculties is not ultimate. 


pee behind For each faculty has its special func- 


_ tions. Thus the fundamental Functions | 
of the Intellect are assimilation, discrimination and association. | 
All knowing, whether perceiving, remembering, conceiving of |; 
reasoning, essentially consists in these processes. Pleasure and 
pain, again, are generally regarded as the essential functions of 
Feeling, for pleasure or pain enters into every sense-feeling and 
emotion. Lastly, the essential function of the Will is conscio 
activity, which is present alike in habit, instinct, desire, impulse, : 
deliberation and choice. ‘Thus we see that behind the divisot 
into faculties is the division into functions. . į 
§ 2. The Primordial Faculty or Function.—!n this y k 
nection we may refer to the controversy as to which ee | 
faculties or functions of mind 1§ 7 
most primitive and hence the 
essential to consciousness. ‘Thus some regard feeling ee, | 
". most original and essentia function © | 

origina] nme i the most’ mind, for the following eae a 

(a) the new-born babe and 

man equally show the clear symptoms of pleasure a 7 
though thought and will.seem to be all but non-existent mi fa 
(b) Feeling is common to men and animals, the sae reels | 
Savage, much as they-differ in knowledge and will. (2) ‘0 ts 


besides, is th i i : rect of const! 
reper ee e most inter -and aspect 0 
éC-0. e VA eee q yital by eae 
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Rees: (2) Others: give i 

| mt copnition 19 50. cognition (Ward) Bor aie ia 
: jes are highly: variable and evanescent, but knowledge ones 
‘ized becomes steady. Besides, the earliest pleasure and pain 
ist presuppose discrimination, ie., knowledge: pleasure and 
‘Jen are known only by contrast with each other; And the 
[siest automatic action, such as the picking up of a straw by 
{jtird for its nest, implies some discrimination: the bird 
| distinguishes the straw, for example, . 
j from a stone. (3) Lastly, still others 
‘}iocate the cause of will. Bain regards random action, and 
{iding instinct, as the earliest fact of conscious life; and both 
fie forms of will. The unity of the self presupposes, says 
; fiiiding, a synthetic activity to bind together its varied con- 
. fal Hence he gives the will primacy over other faculties. 
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| Tat vill is so. 


All these arguments are meaningless and onesided. All the 
iulties are equally essential and primitive. Towards the 
|faining, they are all vague and indistinguishable. Gradually 
ty are differentiated from one another and rendered definite. 


| $3. Laws of Mind.—Next to the classification of mental 
ts, the aim of Psychology is to discover their laws with a 
uw to explain them. 
a. Now the term Law originally had a political sense and 
meant a general proposition expressing 
x the will of a superior authority, equally 
fing on all persons. Take, for example, the Ey E 3 > 
oid steal, all ill be punished with imprisonment. 
eevee? theft wil p RECIPE to mean a 
this the term has been extended in science r x Bee 
ral proposition expressing how all phenomena Ae nature. 
_ ~ R nature; in other words, it is a uniformity “All 
| 1 litical ' "There is the law, fo 5 n, in 
PN comparet natural material bodies PRET change and 
politics laws 4 able and necessary. 


« . e 
m science laws are ineho e and express what 


q ation 
ko the laws of the state are regula ical 
a tor shoul d not be, while the laws of nature are theorets 


ee What things actually are. 
àp W the word is used in the iti 
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expressing how all mental 


met is a Law of of a particular class necessa 


Phenomeng 


ily behave 
The laws of mind like those be re 


are unchangeable, necessary and theoretical. -We expläinej 
many of these laws in earlier chapters, e.g., the Law of 
Relativity, the Weber-Fechner Law, the Laws of Association — 
the Laws of Pleasure-pain, and so on. n, 


The Psychological Laws, it is to be noted, are distinct n 
- nature from the Moral or the Logical Laws which arè regulative _ 
Thus Logic states how we should think, and Ethics how we 
should will and behave. The Laws of Mind laid down in 
Psychology, on the other hand, are necessary, that is, they can 
neither be changed nor violated, but mental states must obey 
them; and they are theoretical, that is, they state what mental 

processes actually are, and not what they should be. | 
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CHAPTER [rr 
 MÈNTAL DEVELOPMENY: 


§ 1. What is development?—It is not mere increase in 


But it does not develop in the true sense of the 
jaliving organism (e.g., a plant or an animal) tr 
| Te development has the following characteristi 
| Sgrowth from within and not from without, It is 


term. Only 
uly develops. 
cs:—(a) It 
the unfolding 


, | fan energy seated in the organism itself, (b) It is a change 


hom the simple to the complex, from the homogeneous to the 
| kterogeneous by the twin processes of differentiation and 
| "tegration. For example, a seed grows into a tree. This is 
| "development. Here the energy within the seed is unfolded 
| Wo the tree. Then, again, there is a change from the simple 
“mposition of the seed to the complex structure of the tree, 

mng to its differentiation into roots, trunk, branches, leaves 
flowers, and the corresponding integration or binding 
| "stther of these different parts into one whole. 


| $2 What is Mental development?—Like material 
| Ptisms mind is also capable of real development. pi ao 
Feat Mi ` grows from within and passes from 
lo) oe = pantal ES ut the complex state ee 
0 Roning Om Within, the. processes of differentiation a 
| easing differen. integration. ‘Thus the growth of a 
dita we integration. chitd’s mind into the mind of ja a : 
[k gttaneous unfoldment of his latent capacities A Smt 
fisin 0m without by other people. And i = ah E 
H kost SS of bodily pleasure and pain gradually give p RE = 
j kdi 3 complex emotions, while his few hazy ideas and simp 


qa, Sites. Many differences of conscious states ern 
j ka of consciousness are distinguished (differentiation). 
ju ; ee a... 

l 8ether as. belonging Gine persoriality (integration). i 
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all development are not the same in the cases of mind ang 

eT ba matter. In the case of mind, they are 
mental aE dif identical with what we described before 
ferentiation, assimilation, gs the fundamental intellectual func- 
Cem wand padre tions, vizs., discrimination, assimilation 
tion. and association. For mental develop- 
ment is essentially intellectual development, feeling and will 
growing side by side with the intellect. Differentiation and 
discrimination are nearly synonymous. Assimilation and asso- 
ciation are only two modes of integration vis., binding together 
of similar and dissimilar states respectively. But to these three 
main processes may be added the processes of attention, and 
retention which prepare the way for and apperception which 
results from them. All these processes involved in mental — 
development are called by Sully “the factors or processes of — 


psychical elaboration.” 


§ 3. Processes of Elaboration.—To understand mental 
progress we have mainly to: understand the manner of intellec- l 
tual. growth, namely, how sensations are elaborated or worked up 
into a huge fabric of knowledge, 


(a) Attention—Now the' very first thing necessary for the 
elaboration of sensations is attention. It is that reaction of 
t mind which selects and brings into 

eg en oelecte,, aen: prominence for the time being 3 fi 
particular sensation from the stream of a 

consciousness. It is the selected sensations which form 
materials of one’s knowledge, while others ‘sink into the back- 4 
ground. 


(b) Retention—This is the next condition of developmen | 
Mental progress is impossible unless some trace of the sensatior | 
attended to persist in the mind | 
when the sensation i f: 
E of. consciousness, As a matter © 
all new acquisitions are stored up in an. unconscious fort 
thus our knowledge grows. nese 


Retention ston 
up: en 


. . ; , a ; |? 
-~ (c) Differentiation —The. sensations, thus attended, a ihe 
Spe ares subjected: to the three main processes. it e5 aft 
he eni qualities of, sensations..as, wel caBy & er A 
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gsinguished fro a 
m one another, The differentiation ‘or di 
r dis 


‘ ¢ S tinguishin : 
of differentia- & of diff, : 
Grades of | SiG 1 <Drocesg, The mi erences is a gradual 


E ganding wherein the difference consists 
i gowth of memory and power of com ati 

jill grasp of the points of Similarity eat 

Then oy eae in the true sense. 

ssimilation.— This consists ; 

amalgamation of like R a penek oer 

; simple, automatic and unconscious, or compl ae ae 

mvolving comparison. ie a ME 


th ; : 
dite pe Bang sensations without any separate revival 
e mor B. is has been explained before (p. 119). (ii) 
eamparisoni. of 5 form of assimilation involves a conscious. 
ae ae € present sensation with like sensations ex- 
iren r past, the past sensations being separately revived.. 
Jieto; I onsciousness of the relation of similarity between: 
| Th n the midst of their differences. . 

itis a a child simply recognises its 'mothers’s voice, 
| ice bash Sanaa But when it recognises its mother's. 
fini lkiie e 1s playfully disguising it, it is complex assimila- 
Sii formati & comparison. This sort of assimilation leads to: 
[kestion Pee Of concepts and it involves association or 

> 9Y similarity. À ` 


OZER : ? : 
this s0¢tation—This consists, as we have seen, im 


ht 4) Abperception—It is, as we explained befo 


, inde 
ideas. Tt - helps mental growth by unifying 
wth thus involves: 


Nice forming s Mental 
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Unity of the processes of elaboration.—All the above 
processes imply or ifiterpenetrate One another. The connection 
of the threé main processes is obvious 
“Inter-connection of Difféferitiatiori and assimilation are 
thes three main pro- couriterparts of the saime process 
When two things are compared, we 
notice their similarities and differences together. Thus red js 
distinguished from yellow, because both are recognised as 
colour. ‘To every act of differentiation, there is a corresponding 
act of assimilation and vice versa. The assimilation and 
association are both integration. In the former like things and 
in the latter unlike things are bound together. The implication 
of attention in all these processes is 
eas and other equally patent. Differentiation and 
analytic attention go together; assimila- 
tion and association both imply synthetic attention. In | 
apperception also we exercise synthetic attention, and establish 
bonds of similarity as well as difference. 


_ § 4, Stages in the Course of Mental Development— — 
From the processes implied in the growth of mind, we pass 
to the successive stages through which mind passes in this 
growth. At the very outset of this volume we distinguished 
eee the three well-known stages of intelec- 
Stages of Cognition. tual progress, (1) the stage of acquis 
dion including sensation and perception, (2) the stage ; 
-conservation which is memory and imagination, and (3) th 
Stage of elaboration comprising conception, judgment E 
reasoning. We may as well call them the presentativ; a 
representative and the re-representative stage. Subsequé® A 
Stages of Feeling. we also noted the corresponding | 
Saxo: stages of feeling, namely, ( tions 
feelings (aroused by sensations) and instinctive ¢™ ed bY: | 
(instigated by percepts), (2) repersentative emotions ei | 
‘concrete representations. e.g., sympathy, pity and the li P | 
(3) abstract emotions or sentiments aroused by highly Oe yill 
ideas. We have, roughly speaking, similar three stage aot | 
“Stages of Conation, - ™2m™ely, (1) Pamina a re voto) | 
prompted by sense, ( ie desires 


pple vE sd | 
movements, Bromnted may CAHORERCER ii EBS E 
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{ (3) complex voluntary action involving reflection and com- 
1 prison, ie., abstract thought. 


| These stages may be noted as a child grows to a man or as. 
‘ the animal mind changes to the human in the course of evoltu- 
; ton. The course of development is roughly a transition from. 
‘| presentation to representation, from a life of sense controlled. 
by external forces to one of thought regulated from within. 
|] But these stages are not mutually exclusive, as might be supposed 
| iom the above account. The later stages as a matter of fact 
| ae already implicitly contained in the earlier stages. Besides, 
| ihe earlier processes do not disappear when the latter processes 
| aise, but improve through the influence of the latter. Thus. 
| perception becomes gradually more and more refined through 
the influence of images and concepts. $ 


| §5 Conditions of Mental Growth—Heredity, Environ- 
| ment, Maturation.—What a child’s mind will grow to depends 
| on (1) his congenital psycho-physical 
matlitions : (1) con- constitution, ie, the peculiar com- 
constitution o physi to bination of body and mind which 
fa (33 (2) physical he possesses at birth, (2) his physical 
| zt. peal environ environment, and lastly (3) his social 
Ao. ; environment. . Every child is born 
| Mth some peculiar bodily features and mental capacities. His 
E Whole life is a gradual unfolding of those latent capacities. it 
|. original endowment is poor, no amount of training or 
| *etience will be ‘of much avail. This initial factor is ‘all 
| MPortant in the future progress of the child. Then physical 
| oundings also directly or indirectly influence bodily and 
metal growth. Thus hillmen become generally hardy and 
‘Wenturous, partly for the salubrious atmosphere they live in, 
i Partly for the hard conditions of life there, constantly 
fenanding great courage and physical exertion. ; Society also: 
_* Potent factor.in shaping the individual's mind, and that 
in two ways, namely, in a pike 
and - i ional manner as well as in a 
teachings ol aes and methodical fashion. The 
foun child learns a good deal from others 
ect Vo 55 tary imitation o em, 
Hgh M geo tareGatee” generally. 


| 
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“Then the society sets up certain institutions, e.g., s choos 
colleges, monasteries, maths, asrams and the like, purposel 
for the education of the young. The character of the indiy; ae 
can develop, and the higher qualities of his soul such as 
sympathy, benevolence, charity, etc., can come out, only in 
his dealings with others. Indeed the part played by the society 
in moulding, the mind and character of the individual cannot 


be over-estimated. ; 


` Heredity and Environment.—The question of the relative 
importance of heredity and environment in moulding the per- 
sonality and the intelligence of the individual has aroused much ~ 
interest and led to much research in recent times. 
Tt is to be noted at the outset that it is impossible to isolate ~ 
the respective contributions of the two 


E The Sener the and to say that so much of the indivi- 
sum—of heredity and dual is due to the one and so much to 


ae the other. The grown up individual : 
„is not the sum, but the product of heredity and environment. 
Every feature of the individual is as much due to inheritance — 
as to environment, just as every bit of a tree is as much due , 
the seed as to air, water and manure.“ : 


Yet it is possible to estimate the contributi 
certain conditions, Thus we can rightly say th 
between two individuals with 


on of each under | 
at the differen | 
identi 


piferences of indivi- we 
and ene sto heredity environment is entirely due to the pe | 
e ence in their heredity and Vic? vers 


Thus if a mare (a female horse) is mated with 2 he-ass: i 
as half ass ati | 


off-spring, which is a hybrid, is a mule, an animal : 
half horse; again, if the same mare is mated the next ya | 
with a male horse, she will give birth to only a hoe is | 
the environment while in the mother’s (the mare's) bee ; 
practically identical for the young mule and the young 3 | 
and so their difference at birth must be due to the dite | 
in heredity on the father’s side. Again, if identic pi ' 
separated after birth and brought up under widely 4 ai 
peg Say in a peasant’s cottage and a prince its wil 
(ee difference in their physical and mente 
be due entirely differe i i iron ; 
heredity be aa age at GEES jn their govi 
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A word of explanation is necessary to show that not all 
1 gildren born of the Same parents, not even all twins, but only 
| identical twins, have identical heredity. The beginning of the 
| ae individual in the mother’s womb, the 
i Identical peed y rar embryo, is the product of the union of 
4 a two reproductive cells, one from the 
4 father’s body called the sperm-cell or 
| semmatozoon and the other from the mother’s body called the 
| grm-cell, ovum or egg. Each of these cells is composed of 
‘| diverse elements, vis., 24 pairs of chromosomes; but all the 
| serm-cells of the same father contain similar elements and so 
| @ all the germ-cells of the same mother. But their union is 
| peuliar: only a half of the sperm-cell mingles with a half of 
| tte germ-cell, the other half of each being thrown out prior to 
wion. The halves thus retained are not, however, necessarily 
‘| identical in any two cases of union. Suppose, for the sake of 
| simplicity, the sperm-cell contains the elements A B C D and 
| tle germ-cell S T U V. The embryo may then contain A B S T, 
ACUV,A DST, ABS U, or any other like combination. 
% brothers and sisters do not ordinarily get the same elements 
fom either parent and thus they have different heredity. Even 
| wins, that are born of the union of two separate pairs of cells 
‘| dentally at the same time, usually have different heredity 
| e ordinary brothers and sisters. So they are called fraternal 
|,™S. Only twins, due to the accidental division of the same 
| fertilized ovum or embryo into two exactly similar cells or 
A ‘tubryos, have identical heredity; and these are called identical 
o continue the above symbolic illustrations, a cell 
Eppa up into two cells, both having the same composi- 
li The question of some interest to the psychologis, ae ie 
‘| ae the differences in intelligence between individuals asd 2 

= face in intei- heredity and environment eens have 


; ABST 
tr AB 


j | 


uei To ascertain this, psychologists have 
ot environ: - diligently investigated cases of identical 
g [ases of e r _ twins reared in different cavronments 
: ous foster’ children generally with poor heredity ea 

“Tipe UPbringing, cases of orphanage children dtering wi ely 
|] sig tage, but subjected to the same environment, an cases 
e a8s (ze. brothers, sisters and fraternal twins) pemb ling 
€ss in heredity, but brought up differently. eir 


S 


A ace h ically measured and compared. 
a’ ences fed a ea E T that both heredity 
licence x nt ate responsible for individual. di erences, i 
idu ration ; ise —Development of any sort again. 
Nle parth ae d Baer. Sofentty, qiexsersisean Maturation 
Bee th, Psychology, 1934, p. 135 £ for a detailed account. 


at or 
tigen 
vid 


of an organ is its becomin 
- Maturation defined. that is, fit for discharging Mie re, 
Matur : function: it is the spontaneous ie 
lopment of structure in size as well as internal organisation 
irrespective of exercise. It is the unfolding of heredity, 4 
muscle grows by exercise. But it must grow spontaneously and 
be mature before it is capable of any exercise. Only when the 
nervous system and the limbs of a child are properly developed 
or mature, will the child begin to stand, walk or talk. No 
amount of moving the legs will produce walking, no amount of 
talking to the child will call forth its speech, prior to such matu- 
ration. Of course exercise or practice will perfect these func- 
tions. Similarly, sexual or parental behaviour cannot be ex- E 
pected of an individual before his organism matures with age. 
z This brings us to the relation between 
, Maturation and Learn- maturation and learning. Learning, 
ae whether in the sense of acquisition 
of knowledge by observation or in the sense of acquisition 
of practical skill by performance, presupposes maturation. — 
They are indispensable complementary factors of develop- | 
ment. Maturation is more conspicuous in the lower grades 
of animal evolution as learning in the higher. The chrysalis 
slowly and silently matures and then one fine mornmg | 
surprises the world by the sudden display of the splendour — 
of its wings as a beautiful butterfly. The young sparrow ; 
matures in the nest unseen for a long time and then comes 
out one day dramatically with all but perfect flying SKE- 
There is little room for learning in these cases, The humin J 
child has to learn every bit of work rather laboriously, though — 
maturation undoubtedly plays its part. What we sometimes admire | 
as precocity in him is nothing but early and rapid maturati io ; 
al 6. Teleological View of Mental Development Its ken i 
logical and Idealistic Forms.—It has been held by Som” <; 
mental development is a teleological process, that-is, it! 
elops more. 


means for the realisation of an end. Mind dev 
more so that a certain end may be realised bett 
Such a view is called the teleological view of men ; 
Now what is that end? Spencer says, the end is hye. 
according to him, is a continual adjustment of inne! 
to outer relations, je., the adjustment of the bod 
environment. Such adjustment is illustrated, in 

M "+ in changing clothes W1 
a, a biol iat ea of season or brushing 
end ofie me the biting us on the face, an 
eee Jangamwadi Mav dowerranignals ipenn |; 


off 2 
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sowing fight to, the enemy. The appearance of mind as 
Fa as its subsequent growth has, according to Spencer, no 
‘er significance or purpose than perfecting that adjustment 
3 which life consists. As for instance, a simple child with 
‘Jadveloped mind can avoid an approaching flame by with- 
jiawing its hands and limbs, but cannot avert a: future danger. 
‘Jit the grown up man, with the power of imagination and 
Jmasoning developed in him, can provide for a future 
Jaergency still a long way off, e.g., by saving money for his 
mintenance in old age. 

As to the biological function of consciousness it is held that 
qsciousness puts in an appearance only when the reflex and 
womatic activities provided for by the inherited neural 
jechanisms are utterly incompetent to steer the organism 
Jmoothly along its course. Conscious control of movements, 
tether taking the form of simple impulsive movement or that 
‘ji higher voluntary action, then comes into play, and meets 
te situation, But when the same sort of situation constantly 
'|uts, new nerve-paths are formed, movements become gradually 
‘lomatic and consciousness recedes into the background, in a 
|", a new habit is formed. ‘Thus Angell says that “conscious- 
| occupies a curious middle-ground between hereditary reflex 
|" automatic activities upon the one hand and acquired 
hal activities wpon the other’.* This is not all. Such 
7 typed habits, based on acquired neural mechanisms may 
€ inadequate to a fresh change in the accustomed environ 
en consciousness enters upon its characteristic cycle 


Hig Boop red Von 


| But such a biological view of mind contains only a half- 
| his is explaining the higher by the lower, the more 
Bror by the less. For mind is certainly more 
fear" pe biological than life. The upkeep of the bodily 

ees a life may be a function of mind, but this 
Ei is not its sole or even principal func- 
i lisa” end towards which mind is progressing 1S not 


| 


i go Out Spiritual ; it is not life, but the highest moral and 
| py TOF the self. a 
IN Evolutional View of Mind.—We have applied above 
> ` (A i . ae pa 
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the concepts of evolution to mind, i.e., viewed it as grow 
from within by a continuous” process of differentiation ang — 
` integration. ‘The evolution of mind takes place in three way, 
namely, (1) from childhood to maturity in the life of a, 
individual human being, (2) from savagery to civilisation in — 
the life of the human race, and (3) lastly from the lowest animal 

up to man through all grades of animal creation. The evol 
tional view of mind thus denies that the mind of the individual 
is a finished product at birth, that there is a yawning chasm | 
between the savage and the civilised mind, and that there is | 
an impassable barrier between the instinctive mind of animals — 
and the rational mind of man. | 
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CHAPTER Iv, 


Relation of Mind and Body. 
Tt Parallelism vs. Interactionism.—Having finished all 
Asics properly falling within the sphere of Psychology, we may 
i stray a little beyond to pursue further one of the most 
3 ; important problems arising in this 
E m Pele: Science, namely, that of the relation of 
figdophysical Paral- mind and body. Some aspects of this 
relation were discussed in the introduc- 
ay chapter. It was pointed out there that the relation between 
mad and body, or more precisely, that between. mental and 
fatal processes, to which it is resolved in the last resort, is: 
{of correlation, correspondonce or parallelism, and that psy- 
}éphysical parallelism is the working hypothesis of psychology. 
lis simply avoids the question of the presence or absence of 
E “i casual relation. So far we are within the rigid limits of 
Ane. à 
| May we not now for a moment overstep the limits of 
Malice certainty and. indulge in some speculation bordering 
ja physics, seeing that it is so hard to draw the line? 
J question then that immediately crops up is: Is the said 
mone of mere parallelism without casual interaction. 
| Peat; __ between the two? The view that it is, 
Pimi, “T4S In- So is called Parallelism in a restricted 
ley a sense. ‘The opposite view that ate 
4, body and vice versa is called Interactionism. +5 
ty 2g. to the mental series there is a. physical (primarily 
i) Series is ‘accepted by both. But Parallelism denies, 
Interactionism asserts, that a particular mental process 
a cortical process and vice versa. To wit, Interac- 


pawns 


Pey Visual sensation. Parallelism, on the other hand, 
ings Possibility of any such interaction and simply asserts 
Pr, Mtance of a desire and a cortical process or of a brain 


ty}. a sensa 


ar amwadi Math Co Crains ifzed by aPangati are: 


at are adduce 


vay 


first, that cause and effect must be things of the same kind BA 
there, can be interaction only betw, na 
Arguments for Paral- Jike things, which obviously ‘ming ie § 
Ielism. body are not; secondly, that causation 3 
implies transformation of energy which is neither lost nor gained 
in the process according to the principle of conservation of 
energy. But if a mental process can cause a brain process then _ 
energy would be created in the brain out of nothing and in the | 
converse case. some brain energy would be lost altogether | 
Hence it is argued we should rest contented with the bare fact — 
of concomitance and dismiss the idea of interaction. k 
` The above objections against Interactionism will not bear | 
put scrutiny: (1) That the cause and the | 
Sed for wees effect must be similar is an unwarranted 
assumption. (2) And the principle of 
conservation of energy can no longer claim universal validity, H 
now that the electron theory has proved the destructibility of 
matter. (3). Then .Interactionism is strongly endorsed by |; 


AS A ee ee aOR 


uld land us : 
o which |; 


are automatic | 
d mental pmo i 
l epiphenoment R 


additional phenomenon occurring by the way and inae À 
causing its motion which is effected by steam. hat we fe 
leave aside this fantastic view and accept in theory © oa f 
always believe in practice, namely, that mind and dy 
each other, p “ae : gi of t § 
ni $ 2- Ontological Theories.—The above discuss ys 
Problem of interaction brings us to the fringe .0* a ‘yall? 


conservation of energy -can no longer claim univer ; 
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j parry on this theoretical discussion further is to launch right 
4 wg the heart of metaphysics or ontology. For the question, 
In mind and body interact? cannot be adequately tackled 
‘Jutout first answering the question: Are they two distinct 
ities ora Single reality? ‘The following are the different 
-faswers:— 


1, Extreme Dualism holds th 


2 Hence to avoid such difficulty Monism holds that mind 
ad body are at bottom one. It takes. three forms, namely, 
|®) Spinozism, (b) Materialism and (c) Idealism. 

|, @) Spinozism or the Identity-Hypothesis maintains that 


erve between them. But this assump- 
{of a common substratum does not make them any the 
disparate or incommensurable. . 
|.) Materialism flatly denies the existence of a separate 
4 ‘ay Called mind and asserts that matter is the sole reality 
h mind is but a mode of matter, or more precisely, a function 
~ ain. This in the last .resort is automatism and 
; Pomenalism already refuted. ; 
A G Lastly, the Idealism of the Berkeleyan type goes to 
(ther extreme and holds that body—and indeed all matter 
hy. aidea of the. mind which is the only reality that 

is leads to the conclusion, so revolting to common 
fig“! We eat ideas, drink ideas and live in a world of 


| fii Absolute Ideali > ly theory that we 
Pi sm.—Henċe the only y, 
| fe bac Upon is a ee of Absolute Idealism which makes 
ea Common sense, and accepts the duality of mind and 
AY to ol as the reality of their interaction, though giving 
i+ to mind.: There is an Absolute Spirit which IS mn 
pe ound, reason and .explanation’ of all things. It 
= two distinct substances of TE and ies Be ‘the 
TOCess, e body only as a 
the van "ore apo aod, 
hy are thus organically connected and their inter- 
£ a 


CHAPTER V. 


Methods. and Branches of Psychology. 


1. Methods of Psychology.—Every science adopts 
some definite method in the pursuit of truth. Psychology has als 
its own methods. These fall under two heads: A, Methods 
of Observation ¢ and B. Methods of Exposition. “The former 
are the different ways of observing mental phenomena and thus — 
securing “materials for psychology, while the latter are the i 
different ways of explaining the materials thus collected. The i 
phrase Methods of Psychology’ generally implies the former, ” 
not much importance being attached to the latter. ; 


AL Methods of Observation. — There are two ways of 
observing mental phenomena, namely,— —(1) the Subject 
Method and 2) the Objective Method. 
$ 1. The Subjective Method or Introspection—This con con: | 
sists in throwing the mind inwards upon itself in order.to nole 
what is passing there. Thus when a man is angry he may note i 
himself the successive stages of his own passion, how it begins, | 
how it gradually becomes violent and how it finally subsides, 
This is introspection, which means literally looking within. | 
This is also called the Subjective Method, for here the su j es 
observes himself. 


This is the method which singles out Psychology from 
sciences , ces , the objective method being common to For 
Introspection the alone can be studied by ! 
culiar method of Psy. looking inwards while al 
oe dealt with in other scienc 
studied by looking outwards. 


Introspection and self-consciousness. — Introspection ® ai 
loosely spoken c of as self-consciousness Or conscious! 
self by the self. But introspection in the stricter sensé, t J 
a -definite . psychological method, is more than ° ip perat i 
Consciousness; it is explicit ' self-consciousness ja 

‘directed towards the answering of questions o 
imporamevasgen" ad Ae Gas winge Cue wil £ 


introspection ‘ t 
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|. fully.convinced is impossible?’ ‘Do I always desire pleasure?” 
a at’ Manual, pp. 41—42). ` % ‘eee 
7. 2 The Objective Method —This consists in observing the 
| wera manifestations of others’ minds such as the looks, 
J getares, language, etc., of other people and inferring from them 
‘Why analogy with ourselves the states and Processes in their 
f s Pial Petten, ee he knowledge of others’ minds 
y indirect, and inferential, 
hhaqquiring it we have to argue that because ou; feelings, desires 
Jo thoughts are accompanied by certain gestures, sounds or 
|etions, there must also be similar feelings, desires or thoughts 
|aothers whenever such gestures, etc., aré found in them. It 

fis obvious that the objective method is based on die subjective, 
|Wemust have first-hand or direct knowledge of our own mental 

‘| Sats through introspection, before we can infer the existence 

tisuch states in others from outward signs. The objective 

mdhods often requires some exercise of imagination proper, as 

tt mental states of others that we want to know through 

p |Stward signs may not be always exactly what we ‘ourselves 

e | rienced in the past. To guess them we have to imagine 

l them and not simply to recall our own past. 


LL To acquire knowledge of mind by this method we can study. 


Me looks, gestures and language of other people; (b) the - 


methods ¢.g., the products of art including 
š i literature, painting and sculpture such 
ha ispeare’s Hamlet, Kalidas’s Sakuntala, : Homer's Tliad, 
E, Statues, etc., (€). the manners, customs, traditions, 
Rin ote peouliarities of different human races or. nations, 
ù XT Words, all external manifestations of the collective 
Yoye e mind in society (the objective method spores 
ct ig called the Sociological Method); (8) the outwar 

the minds of lower animals, children and savages, as 
(the e each other and with those of the adult civilized 
Pay, Djective method in this application is known as the 
| ae Method) ; (2) the processes of the nervous system, 
AS ney ot the muscles runnin parallel to mental processes 
Pa od Estyn td pPhisiotogicataMethod) ; 
Eo lation. between stimuli and sensations’ artificially or 


Bie ee ny ae a i Pie eer. a 
ing to Stout, is that it requires the attention 10 its obj 
a | 


_ introspect his own’anger he must not forget altogeth 
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experimentally. produced and the outward expressions of mental 
States artificially produced in other men and animals (the 
Experimental Method) ; €g) the outward behaviour of lunaiie, 
and of minds in abnormal condition generally. vena al 

Relative merits and drawbacks of the two methods ond 
necessity of combining them:—If psychology is to be a sciene 
in the-true sense, 4e., a body of certain, accurate and general 
truths, then both subjective and objective methods are equally 
necessary and neither is sufficient by itself. | 


Because— 
#(1) The subjective method is necessary, for this alone can 
give. us certain and accurate knowledge of mental states and — 
processes. 4 The knowledge of other minds through the objective | 
method being inferential in character must be inferior to the — 
knowledge got by introspection in certainty and accuracy. | 
é Besides, as already pointed out, the objective method is based — 
on the subjectivé, the latter being, therefore, the only method | 
of psychology in that sense. 
4 (2) The objective method is also indispensable, for by this 
alone we can know what holds good generally of all minds. 
The psychologist can know only what is true of his own mi 4 
by the subjective method. This, though a good starting point, F 
is not enough. He has to know what is true of minds in gener | 
For this, the. subjective method should be supplemented by the | 
objective. 
Difficulties of each-But each of these two methods 
own peculiar difficulty :— ) iy of 
Difficulties of Introspection—(a) The natural attitue’ | 
the ‘mind is objective. Outward sights and sounds mt a 
attract. the mind. ‘To withdraw the mind from these an aif 
concentrate it on one of its own inner processes requires ta 
power of abstraction, which makes: introspection 50 
process. - ; i 


ASS eae + cco 
_ b) The most important drawback of introspecuo” givid 1 


has its 4 


between trtlo’ things, namely, both a process 


(Stouts Manual, p. 44). ‘Thus if an angry mAn pepe | 
Who -isotie Johjectvasf Mais Cak gin: Gabeereoutenabiect | ” 
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} qored, then the process itself (namely, his anger) will disappear 
fih the object. So for introspection he must attend to both 
pgether, which is a very difficult task. 
fc) A similar difficulty often pointed out is that in 
‘Tigtrospection the same self has to be split into iwo, viz., the 
| serving subject and the observed object. 
Ad) Hence some contend that what is possible is not 
Jistrospection or the direct observation of one’s own mental 
J sates, as they occur, but the restrospection or remembrance 


| aled introspection is only retrospection. 


| These difficulties are sometimes exaggerated and it is: main- 
NEon to introspec: tained that introspection is a hopeless 
{tm on above grounds task and wholly untrustworthy. Some 
and reply. go so far as even to urge that Psycho- 
| | bey is impossible as a science, as it rests ultimately on the 
| Pecarious method of introspection.* In reply to,such objections 
| tmay be said that though introspection is difficult, the difficulty 
|®atther so great nor so irremediable (Stout), = 
For= a 
Aa) Self-consciousness is the inherent property of mind. 
{> mtrospection, far from being impossible, is the most natural 
ion of mind. It is. no. impossible feat for the self to 
| “me the observed and the observer at the same time: it is 
| “essential nature to do so. ; 
MeS b) Again, life would be -happy indeed, if mental states 
= ed as soon.as we directed our attention to them, as alleged 
Sove; “but unfortunately cold, hunger, thirst and disease, the 
E a of muscular strain, and of tooth-ache are. not such 
ve Misitors’t | ees 
A “(c) ‘Antrospection.is not difficult in simple cases at any rate 
‘| Dit, |, ... , . and that is much; e.g, when:I suffer 
fla “7 Hot felt in from toothache I know this without any 
is difficulty. 

; culty 

“th 


2) The difficulties of: introspection are mainly confined 

« Observation .of subjective mental states (ies. those 
‘More to the self), ¢.g., willing, attending, believing, 
iA MAG. FangaMwadi Mally Collection. Digitized byeGangotri 
i er: ; loey B ‘Mitra, Ibid, p.70. 
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eic., and are not felt so much in the case of objective menty 
states (i.e., those referring more to the object or the not-self) 
such as sensations and images. s 
: fe) Even in complicated cases the faculty of introspection 
i is immensely improved by training ang 
Remedies. practice. 

Jf) The individual observer ‘thas not to start afresh; the 
achievement of one generation becomes the starting point for 
the next. : 
` #(g) Besides, retrospection, repeated observation and the 
co-operation of many experts remedy much of the defects of 
introspection. But restrospection, though supplementing intros- — 
pection by allowing us to reflect coolly on the- mental states — 
that have just subsided, is no substitute for introspection. For 
how can we remember afterwards a state that we did not 
observe at the time? ` | 

The’ drawback of the objective method consists in this, 
namely, that we are too apt to ascribe to other beings our own | 
= feelings, desires or ideas. ‘The difficulty — 
€ is proportionate to the difference 
| between the mind of the investigator and 
the’ mind sought to be studied. ‘Thus’ we often hastily ascribe i 
to dogs and cats, intelligence and desire’ like our own, while they 
are really guided by instincts. : 

Hupoctisy adds thousand-fold. to this natural discal | 
reading other minds through this method, for a hypocrite o% 
smiles when. e a E you and looks sorry Ta | 
he 1S inwardly happy at your misfortune, and hence you <a 
apt to misjudge him. 

To avoid such fallacy one must be very cautious i A j 

Ronis inferences regarding other m= =] 


Difficulty of 
Objective Method. 


e 
is | 


make necessary allowance in ere coll 
and exercise a good deal of imagination to’ realise 5 
condition of minds widely differing from his own- 
_, xberimental Method.—Both the above, 
observation—subjective and objective—may be either 
Of simple observation or of experiment, but it is i ee to- 
method that experiment is more commonly pee spon | 
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| cousty: arise. The Experimental method in Psychology consists 
qorlificially producing mental phenomena and studying them 
der “our Own conditions, employing Special apparatus and’ 


curate measurement, whenever necessary, 


| Experimental Psychology—This is a new branch of 
Psychology (often called the New Psychology) making special 
| se of the experimental method for the investigation of mental 
į penomena. - Such experiments are now-a-days carried on in 
| well-equipped psychological laboratories. Some important classes. 
4 a experiments are the following:— 


(1) Psycho-physical Ex periments.—These experiments are 
| performed for ascertaining the precise relation between the 
| intensity of the stimulus and that of the sensation, viz., how 

| e increases or decreases with the other. ‘These have resulted 
jm the establishment of the Weber-Fechner Law already 
apained. This branch of Experimental Psychology is called 
| Piycho-physics. i 


_ 42) Reaction-time Experiments.—They are intended for 
masuting reaction-time, i.e. the time elapsing between the 
| Suulation of a sense and the performance of some movement 
| "tesponse to it: >This branch is called by Baldwin Mental 
| ~“2ometry. Some device like the following is employed for 
| “suring reaction-time. ‘The experimenter suddenly holds up 
| ‘card with a word written on it. A second person, the subject 
| % the experiment, is asked to make a sign or movement as. 
as he can make out the word. The showing up of the 
|. "ves to stimulate the visual sense of the subject. of the 
{tment and his movement is the reaction. The interval 
E en the stimulation and the reaction is measured by a 
| “ate” chronometer or clock, measuring minute fractions of 
ù kao The interval is found to be the least a pe TR 
it wn to the subject beforehand, greater when only s ne 
. S given him beforehand, and the greatest when no 
Ven him o i 
T9 and. Revival of. Ideas—We 


Tey serve, for example, which of the several eats ideas: 
Men. Viveg tinpsenby massoihin ok fh mind Sree mee 
a word eben lis ' Thus w. ae “word ‘water’ is 
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spoken, a man promptly responds by saying ‘cool’, ‘river’, “thirst 
“boat’ or, ‘drowning’ as the case may be. 


We may now consider the merits and drawbacks of the 
experimental method. The advantages of this methog in 
; Psychology, according to Titchener, are 
lc hari upi: phe x (1) first, that any one can repeat the 
test, that is, can produce and obserye 
the same phenomenon over again for himself in the Precise 
manner in which it was: first done, and(2) secondly, that the 
observer can rule out disturbing influences and observe the 
phenomenon in the pure form. But its 
drawback is, as Stout points out, that 
artificial arrangements interfere with the normal flow of mental 
life. The very attempt to produce a mental state results in the 
production of one that would not spontaneously arise under 
similar conditions. Thus anger artificially induced—if it is 
Possible at all—would be only a sham thing and not the genuine 
and natural feelings that the psychologist wants to study. 


B. Methods of Exposition—The methods of exposition 
are mainly two: the Analytic Method and the Genetic Method. — 
(1) The former, consists. in analysing 
complex mental. phenomena into con, 
Paratively simple. mental elements and classifying them in.the 
light of their constituent elements and inductively ascertaining — 
the laws of various classes of, mental states as well.as the law" | 
how „the elements combine, Ordinary psychology employ | 
this method and is hence called Analytic. Psychology. _ p F | 
Analytic Psychology analyses perception, memory, imaginan E 
emotion, will and other mental: states.: . It -also inducti i 
ascertains the laws of attention, retention, association and el a 
mental processes. (2) The Genetic. Method,,on.the othetin 


ae Le 


: z e Fi 
traces the genesis or growth of mind. In the wider sens A the E 


aras 


development will include the evolution of mind hpi P 
CEN various grades of animal €XIS™ | in | 
SeS nea Gh to man and the evolution ades é f 
; Ta olorup method the human race through’ all r er sense 
method, TSOTY civilization, | But in a sate of tH | 
it means only the develop™ method | 


individuaitminetrenneuinaRadet'ng aaseaiityeonGenet® 


Its disadvantage. 


‘The Analytic Method. 


A 
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1, wis restricted sense has two forms, direct and indirect. 6 
‘The direct form of the method, called the follow-wp-method 
j pists in directly observing or watching how an individual 
faid progresses step by step, how, for example, he begins to 
ahibit anger or fear, to walk or talk for the first time, how his 
at scores improve or deteriorate from time to time under 
{aning circumstances and so on. Aii) The indirect form of 
‘Tie method, called te case-history method, consists in proceed- 
Jag backward and gathering the past history of the individual 
fiom reports or anecdotes in order to understand his present 
aodition, which may be anything from hysteria and lunacy to. 
jmcommon brilliance. The type of psychology that specialises. 
ja this method in either form is called Genetic Psychology. 
as _. But Genetic Psychology is dependent 
| Aral ae on, Analytic, as the development of 
mind cannot properly be studied without. 
[aprior analysis of mind. The mental growth of a child means. 
{ogress in attention, perception, memory and every other 
‘| cess of mind. Now no genetic investigation will be success- 
| without a previous clarification of, these concepts. And for 
Conception a sound analysis of these processes is essential.. 
‘ Otherwise the investigator will simply grope in the dark and 
[t know what he is. about. | 
i. H above classification of methods may now be tabulated. 
{S Under - > : 


Methods of Psychology. 
m~ SS — 
-i 
; A Metliodi of Observation 1. Methods of Exposition 
~ i) ate. : í 
Subject; iS beer ie Reon 
(| Hae O Ghie O Emet OR Mated 
i ae, zi '~ (i) Follow-up method 
3 i: USINE hrg : : (ii) Case-history method 
4 S 2. Branches. of Psychology—The above different 
As Ods or wa , : f d ill 
teady ys of studying mind will § 
y Tig “Indicated; different branches or types of Psychology. 
lg p Wbjective (or Introspec i 
E aychology ewe tnt coiehollyoor-chieGy, depends on 


ive us, as has been, 


tive) Psychology and Objec-. 
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introspection and the latter mainly employs the objecti : 
Objective Psychology, again, is a comprehensive RR method, 
under it many subdivisions, all illustrating the hnas including 
the objective method. US uses of 
A. Analytic and Genetic Psychology, devoted repecti 
to analysing complex mental states, and to tracing ee 
or growth. Ordinary Psychology, it is to be noted genesis 
analytic and introspective. > 1S both 
Bee Psychology includes— 
a) Physiological Psycholo ichti 
structure and process of ‘the Bical peel E 
those of the n 7 e ERAIN 
eee ervous system, muscles and senses, with which 
processes are most intimately connected, and th 
which primarily th : ’ rough 
y they manifest themselves to others, Its method 
may p called the Physiological Method. ; F 
(b) Experimental Psycholo i - 
mer gy, which studies mental 
Die artificially produced under our own conditions, | 
g apparatus and a 
a ea tiek measurement whenever necessary, 
lo) Ges perimental Method. (See p. 347). 
ie) iads Pade ve Psychology, or the comparative study of |: 
re ifferent races of men and different kinds of ji 
ae ae ee parison being made more especially between Í 
Er a mind. Its method is, therefore, the Compo- — 
d) Anim En 
san } ene Psychology, which is the study of the animal i 
th cw e mental phenomena of dogs, monkeys, cats and 
e like, as manifest d . . z . is 
really a part of omh in ve external behaviour. This $ 
tparativ i 
(e) Abnormal: Psychol: sychology. abnormal ii 
states of mind, á O8Ys or the study of the SAES, 4 
Pone and! ath €.g., of the minds of geniuses, idiots, insane 
aphasia, ae people .suffering from mental disease i zA 
(HR pi T Its method is the Pathological Meti 
of nations as sychology, or the study of the collective na i 
manners and emd in their history and acule es be 
Socidlogizal Me ere institutions and laws: Tt employ 
We are n ; en ject ; 
matter and ha ey acquainted with both the He | 
discuss its natur iethod of Psychology, and are ™ 2 ees studj 
This we shall da Scope and relation to other branches © P| 
SERA Midis next chaptenigitized by eGangotri - 


CHAPTER VI. 


Scope of Psychology and its Relations to other Sciences, 


| gi Science, Metaphysics and Philosophy—Phenomena 
joi Noumena.—To understand the scope of Psychology some 
j words require explanation. Psycho- 
j Primary Plana- logy is called a science. It is also 
usually known as a branch of philo- 
jaly or metaphysics. It subject-matter again is commonly 
Tscribed as mental phenomena. It is necessary, therefore, to 
iar the ground by explaining a bit of each of these words at 
‘Jtevery outset. 

A boy flies a kite. It looks quite big while on the ground, 
fas it goes up it appears smaller and smaller till at last it 
E becomes altogether invisible. We cannot 

pene and Pheno- believe that the real kite changes with 
| every change in its appearance or that 
jirally ceases to exist directly after it is out of sight. So we 
{to distinguish these two aspects of the kite: the kite as it 
(#2 to us and the kite as it really is in itself or apart from 
on to us. The changing appearances of the kite are called 

Omena and the real kite itself is called its noumenon. 
(FS phenomena are the changing outward manifestations or 
timer o Of things, and noumena their comparatively per- 

x real inward natures. Similarly every thing, whether it 
-fi matter or mind, has two aspects or sides, its noumenal and 
S nal aspects, its real nature. and its manifestation or 

hoe. Thus'the phenomena of matter àre its appearances 
Senses, wiz, its colour, size, shape, smell, etc., and p> 
w s 18 the underlying substance behind these. In like 
ye the phenomena of mind are its changing appearances to 
4,’ Namely. its fleeti f ideas, desires and feelings, 
Ne the nao. eeting states of ideas, Sava aid 
nd enon of mind is the permanent subs none 
Mee se Passing states and processes, which remains the 

N the midst of all changes, and to which they all belong. 

OW Se; : ae distinct from. 
Science, in the stricter sense and as SN 

Metaphysics, is nothing but accurate, 

and Meta- knowledge of various 
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chemical, biological, mental, and, so on. And Metaphysics i 
the. systematised knowledge of noumena or substances or ul. 
mate realities, which are three in number: mind, matter ang 
God. But phenomena or appearances of things are known by 
experience, which includes both outer experience or perception 
by means of the senses and inner experience or the direct cons. _ 
ciousness of our own mental states by looking within. So the 
method of Science is empirical or experiential (i.e, pertaining — 
to experience). Science appeals to experience in the shapes of | 
observation and experiment; rises to general laws from parti- — 
cular facts of experience through induction, and applies them to | 
particular cases through deduction; analyses facts to arrive at 
general principles, and synthesises principles to derive and i 
explain particular facts from them. But the noumena with 
which Metaphysics deals can be known only by reflection or 
speculation through reason. The method of Metaphysics, — 
therefore, is mainly rational, speculative or reflective. It is | 
further mainly deductive and synthetic. From certain first } 
principles supplied by reason it deduces its conclusions regard- 
ing the nature of ultimate realities. a 
_ Philosophy is the sumtotal of knowledge of both phenomen’ 
and noumena of the whole world of mind, ete fi | 
ae It is completely unified know. . “an 
ir Ly Eat Baas z sense both Science = {i 
Metaphysics. It tries to construct a consistent theory of me T 
whole world by combining the best fruits of scientific Tes ge 
with the highest results of metaphysical speculation. We mar 
have then the following table :— 
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- Philosophy 


knowledge of both the ph 
ssrow mind, matter and God) a ea eee of 


l 

i Science Metaphysi 

| (nowledge of phenomena) . (knowledge cf nating) 

: | l i 
Mental Material Metaphysics Metal a Metaphysics. 
sciences sciences of mind (or of matter of God 
| Rational 

BiT ; Psycology) 

.  dTeoreticol pamaca | 

A Logic. ; 

| Esthetics. | | 

È Ethics. Therretieal Practical 

Art of teaching 

; Physics Science of medicine. 

Chemistry, Engineering, etc. 


otany, 
Physiology, etc. 


| | iea Defnition of Psychology.—We started at the very 
_ [E with the traditional definition readily suggested by 

Tadi a: etymology, wis, ‘Psychology is the 
Definition. ee mind’ (Greek ‘psyche’=soul 
=a reasoned account or science), But this 
ition, so natural as it may appear, requires some 
and re-interpretation in. the light of modern 


“mind and ‘logos’ 


wuitcation 


ae “ontroversy as to the definition of Psychology has a 
ee which we may survey here in a brief outline. 
Older psychologists, such as Plato, 
ins Traditional Aristotle, Descartes, Spinoza, se 
7 tional regarded Psychology as a bran e 
- Metaphysics. or Philosophy. Psy te 
ived was supposed to deal not only with | 
of mind, but also with such deep metaphysi 
ital cf the soul as the origin, nature and destiny of the 
Re substance, its relation to the other ultimate realities of 
Ruine “O4, its freedom and immortality, its creation, 
ty tion and relation to body. Such study of the nou- 
Mo Substance E tate aptly designated Rauonal 
on, 98 ieCredtegoopyagl bate, Go eni nelo ‘ePCreasth or 
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But this attitude was soon found to make Psychology a 
barren study and confuse issues by jumbling together vant 
f metaphysics and positive facts of experience 
; So as a reaction against this view then 
a moden adi. gradually arose ‘the school of Ema ; 
tional Definition: Em- Psychology, led mainly by the British 
pirical Psychology. psychologists, Locke, Hume, Bain, 
Spencer and Sully, who tried to-make it a science in the strict 
sense by restricting it to the study of the phenomena of mind — 
only, namely, the states and processes as opposed to the subs- 
tance of mind, otherwise called also the states and processes of — 
consciousness, and basing it on pure experience and the method 
of observation, experiment and induction. William James in 
America clinched the new idea about the close of the last cer- 
tury by calling Psychology a natural science by way of stressing 
its anti-metaphysical character and placing it indubitably on a 
par with other natural sciences ‘like Chemistry, Physics and | 
Biology. Thus one should suppose that. Psychology was thus 
completely weaned from its parent study of Metaphysics. 

But the revolt against Metaphysics within Psychology did 
not rest here. At the turn of the present century psychologists, | 
not content with the mere scientific re-interpretation of min’ | 
stressing its empirical: or phenomenal character, tried to 3 
the very word mind with its synonyms, soul and consciousness: 
altogether from the definition of Psychology, because of | 
unsavoury metaphysical associations and also on account of thet 
tendency to favour the method of introspect i 
0n. z.. ence to the objective me ere | 
Meppel cite of McDougall summarily dim | 
Tn. Gifferent forms of the traditorS-=" i 
tion with the criticisms summed up below :— A 
_ The. definition, “Psychology és the scien 
1S not satisfactory. ‘There have been so m Te 
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iyat something real, to Hume something non-existent. So this 
J faition cannot stand to-day. i 
| v(2) Similarly, the definition, ‘P. sycliology is the Science of 
[end has the following faults :— d) First, it fails to distinguish 
J ythology. from other sciences of mind like logic. (b) Secondly, 
Jie nature of mind is itself a deep metaphysical problem: 
, |mterialism holds that it is a function of the brain, empiricism 
t titisan aggregate of conscious states and, lastly, rationalism 
{iat itis an abiding repository of many faculties, . functions 

Jad processes.. (c) Thirdly, mind does not mean anything tan- 

fæle on which we could lay our hands and say, ‘Look here! 

his is mind’ “ae 

| (3) Lastly, the definition, ‘Psychology is the science of . 
imsciousness” is open to two very serious objections: 


@ First, each of us has immediate knowledge of his own 
j | ousness only, but science aims at general knowledge, and 
a Psychology claims to be a Science, it should give us the 
wowledge of consciousness in. general, namely, that of all men 
_{Mteven.all animals, And for that purpose the objective study 
d | outward behaviour is more helpful than the introspective 
J dy of consciousness. (6) Secondly, even the most exhaustive 
scription of consciousness would not account for the why and 
“ore of it,-nor would it help us.in our practical dealings 
4 esn and animals Such explanation and such practical 
_ | an be had only from a study of their external behaviour. 
z tin” Put it in a nutshell, McDougall’s condemnation of tra- 
S tip al definitions is due to his view that in modern psychology 
4, entific method of observation should have precedence over 
Renal oy sical method of. speculation and moreover 
Sua p servation should be preferred to internal and due regard 
__ ~ Paid to the practical utility of the science. 
So: we have some of the typically. - modern bear 
+: °° beginning with the one proposed by 
a gons McDougall in his Psychology (Home 
ae University Library) : Psychology.ts the 
i | yoy ce of the, behaviour of -living things 
£ a B. Watson; the chief exponent of Behaviorism, more 
| k Wations daii Jgnoanbittenairochisi Antiga 2o ho meta- 
: physics. and introspection, gives 
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similar definition: «psychology. is the.science Of human beha- 
cally modern definitions disguise unde 
a semblance of similiarity diamen 
opposite views. ‘Behavior’ means a 
McDougall goal-seeking or activity 
rposé, whilé’to ‘Watson it means: mere reflex _ 
echanical, bodily responses. to stimulation. - 
f behaviour has.room for mental processes a 
the,latter it has. none, all mental processes — 


= But these two typ! 


Criticisms — - 
w(i) Ambiguous defini- 
tions. < 
directed to end or pu 
actions or, blind, m 
Besides, the. science. 
to the former, while to 
being explained away as bodily movements. 
= ao few would go to such absurd lengths as Watson who 


banishes mind from psychology and makes the latter a sort of f 
physiology, such a definition is too 


A Too narrow defini- narrow, for the word ‘behaviour’ does 


ons. . Keaceteatr ca jasn 
not, according to common usage, cover — 
<20¢o! 


‘outward movements only. 


mental processes, but is confined to 
c definition can — 


Sprott, however, observes that a behaviouristi 
be defended. againstéthis last charge with a little ingenuity by 
extending the meaning of the term ‘behaviour’ so as to include 
internal or mental behaviour in addition to external or overt 
behaviour* But ingenuity and charity would. equally save the 
old'definition based on the word mind, which has an additional ` 
justification of etymology and long usage on its side. i 

-Another recent definition worth noticing: is that of S. 
Woodworth: “Psychology is ihe science of the activities IT | 
wh Wondwotn dene. individual" Te as the met ge 
on ing a middle course, avoiding, | 
one hand, the now fashionable word. ‘behaviour’ which at | 
as we have just seen, is ambigt on dil 


„Remarks : e: Vona 
(i) It steers a middle eschewing, on the other, wid | 


Rais ‘mind’ or any of its synony™™ antic 
is now out of favour with many, Woodworth, Bow® "coe t 
does not ° 


Dates objection to the word ‘activity’, which COC?" a. Y 

(ii) But it over-em- include such states 25 : 
phasies Sea and ig are usually regat 
TON setae contends that they 
eing manifestations of the life of the organism. i 
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| tention is not right; his definition is one-sided. 
| passive and will the active pole of mind, Cognition lying mid- 
| way. In every concrete mental process these interpenetrate and 
‘| ence at every moment the individual is Partly passive and 
E prtly active, he is always acted upon as well as acting, now 
li his passivity and now his activity being relatively conspicuous, 
| Gi) The word ‘in divi- By the word ‘individual’ he seems to 
gal’ is of uncertain include, unlike behaviorists, both mind 
connotation. and body, though mind is rather 
thrown into. the background and the organism looms large in 
‘te interpretation. So the connotation of the term is made a 
| bit uncertain. 
j In these circumstances we have everything to gain and 

mthing to lose by sticking to the old definition with suitable 
amplification and interpretation to 
meet modern demands. ‘Thus we may 

: finally adopt the definition: Psycho: 
| "gy is the positive science of mind investigating mental pro- 
| {esas well as those internal processes.and external move- 
| Gus of the organism that are involved in the interaction of 

iad with the world. Gy 

This definition has the following advantages: (i) It clearly 

| “ows that the main subject-matter of psychology is mental pro- 
| cesses or phenomena, in other words, 


Feeling is the 


; i Denton finally adopt- 


| ts ; me sia 
(EEE a or e ai 


f x strictly limited to empirical facts and scrupulously shun- 
i metaphysics, like physics, chemistry and other natural 
E “ces, 

| I (i) All the same it does not allow scientific purism to carry 
|, ° the xtreme, untenable position of omitting even the bare 
T mind, but frankly confesses that these processes with 
Hing PY chology- deals are: owned by a conscious indivi- 
jig: ind, self, ego or I. As Stout rightly observes, no one 
b fi, “eeded or can succeed in dealing with the former without 
i N ce to the latter.* As even James, a radical empiricist, 
Hog“ lhe universal ‘conscious fact is not ‘feelings and 
(Gy St” but ‘T think” and T feel.” 

L) The Word. ‘positive’ serves not only to exclude meta- 
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physics, but ‘also normative sciences like logic and ethics, which 
are also in a sense sciences of mind, though of a different chano ia 
ter. 

(iv) It fully endorses the modern wholesome demand fot 
an extensive objective and experimental study of the intern - 
processes of the organism as well as those outward bodily move- 
iments which constitute behaviour proper, without shutting out 
introspection, SO indispensable for a direct study of mental 
processes. 

(v) It accepts the contention of the present-day Behavio- 
rism that the life of the individual consists in continual interac- 
tion, in the shape of stimulation and reaction, between him and 
the world, without committing itself to the mechanical reflex 
theory of the latter and with the reservation that the individual 
is not merely a living organism as it holds, but a conscious indi- 
vidual or an embodied mind. 

(vi) It unequivocally asserts that the thing of central — 
interest in psychology as distinct from biology or physiology is 
what we call mind or mental. 

§ 3. Scope of Psychology.—The full scope of Psychology: 
thus rightly conceived, includes then the investigation and 
explanation of all sorts of mental phenomena, viewed not as 
detached from the ego but as belonging to it: in other words, — 

. though it lays stress on the theme of empirical psychology, namely, i 
mental phenomena, it does not entirely ignore the subject i 
of rational psyditology, namely, the substance that m 3 
them. For, isolate a thought or feeling from the ¢8° and y0 
strike it dead (Mitra). j 

It includes both the study of the states and process* af a |; 


own minds known directly by looking within, and the s 
their exte 


of those of other minds known indirectly from 2 : 
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manifestations or outward Signs, such as 
| poguage, literature, arts (e.g., sculpture, painting, etc.), manners. 
l ad customs, and social, religious and e 
} (eg, churches, maths, tols, universities, et 
- | sgns and products of mind betray the feelings and desires, ideas. 
| ad aspirations of other people’s mind to us. The Study of 
ftese has been called Objective Psychology, while the study 
| of one's own mind has been termed S; bjective Psychology by 
| Spencer. 

| And as mental Processes always run paralled to nervous. 
| ones, Psychology will include an account of these also; in other 
| words, it will include a physiology of the nervous system and 
| of the connected organs of sense, and muscles and glands. i 
Besides, the full scope of Psychology would include all 
| tases and grades of consciousness, normal or abnormal, crude: 
o mature, high or low. ‘Thus a careful observation: of certain 
mental diseases’ such as insanity, mania, hypochondria, aphasia 
(word-disease, îe., inability to speak words), amnesia (sudden 
hss of memory), etc., and the investigation of such abnormal 
sales of mind as dream, hallucination and illusion are very 
telful to the psychologist. And a comparative study of the 
| Ufferent grades of consciousness, e.g., the minds of animals, 
|, °", Savages and civilized adult persons, will also throw a 
of light ori the nature of mental growth. 

l these diverse mental phenomena may be’ supplied ‘to 
|, “ology by the method of simple observation or of experiment, 
1% they may be observed as they spontaneously happen or they 
May be artificially produced. 


ae Lastly, it may be pointed out that the scope of Psychology 
Hing 7 SPecial sense as wide as the world itself.. Every object 
Teme wtiVerse in So far as it affects, influences or enters into 
fa Mind is a fit subject of Psychology. Thus I perceive a 
R desire to pluck it and enjoy its beautiful colour and 
by aell; the flower as the object and source of my percep- 
fy the ‘sire and enjoyment will come under the consideration 
Psy Chologist. . a 


ong WP—(1) Psychology primarily deals with. mental 
p neng, but does not entirely ignore the ego. (2) It studies 
cpt’ andCproeeaves eg MAD ESUGIEhEI SH atsrvevealed to 
_ *Sessor of them and as revealed to others, ie, both 
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fs 
subjective and objective mental phenomena. (3) It includes 
the physiology of the nervous system, senses, muscles and glands 
(4) It studies all phases and grades of mind, e.g., abnormal “| 
diseased conditions of mind and the minds of animals, infants 
and savages. (5) It treats of mental states both naturally 
and artificially produced. “(6) Its scope is as vast as the world, 
but only in so far as the latter becomes the object of somal j 
individual consciousness. f 
We may note here that while psychical facts are only facts 
of mind, psychological facts include all facts dealt with in Psy- 
chology, whether mental or physiological. ‘Thus a brain-pro- 
cess, though not a psychical fact, is a psychological fact. 

' § 4, Place of Psychology among Sciences.—The distinc- 
tive marks of scientific knowledge are accuracy, certainty and — 
/ generality. Besides, science, in the © 
Marks {nti Sclence: strict sense, as we have seen, is con- 
versant with phenomena, based on experience and opposed to 
philosophy or metaphysics. ‘To emphasise its opposition to 
metaphysics, the word “science” is often qualified by such 
adjectives as empirical (=based on experience), positive 
(=certain, unlike the uncertain subject of metaphysics) and 
natural (=not supernatural or going beyond experience like |}. 
metaphysics), Ao 
Psychology is a branch of natural science, having for 18 |, 
ee ai special treatment the. phenomena s 

of eres ch mind, and belonging to the class z 
: i ‘theoretical and inductive sciences. ~ | 

1s theoretical, because it merely tells us. how mental pro 
actually happen, without telling us how practically to ree | 

them as Logic and Ethics do. And it is mainly induct © 
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evening it ons science of mind and not of ee t oh 
ia al Sciences: (a) that makes all the difference ? wit | 
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syusness, While that of matter is extension, mind j 
. S - 
mial and matter extended in space. ; a 


Again, as Ward points out, the standpoint of Psychology 
| _ ee is individualistic, while that of material 
P Le peaelat ae i universalistic, Psychology 
a) t jects only as causing percep- 
| tion, desire, -pleasure or pain in an 
‘Isividual’s mind, że., only as influencing and coming into 
Jration with some particular mind. But physical sciences will 
Jeasider objects as they appear universally to all minds, thus 
[tically ignoring their relation to any. mind or any indivi- 
ja Thus when a psychologist considers a mango, he thinks 
eit only as perceived, desired or enjoyed by somebody; but 
jt botanist will consider the fruit as it appears ‘to all and not 
{Sit appears to any one in particular. 


4 
; Further, we may say that it is the most comprehensive of 
i dl sciences in one sense and hence at the head of them all. 
: (e) Tts aN oe Each science deals with a special class 
finer Prenensive of phenomena, but Psychology deals 
; = with all. For, all phenomena, not 
À “luding the phenomena of matier, are mental phenomena in 
joast resort, Material phenomena are the appearances of 
things to us. But how do they appear to us?. They 
ugh sensations, j.e., through mental states. 
lastly, P sychology is nearer Philosophy than any material 
O Tis affini science. For, it raises the questions of 
Jonh, ty to the nature of the soul and the nature 
of knowledge, which are the central 
Re of philosophy. 
Bi Piva Sciences specially related to Psychology, the chief 
As, ology, Logic, Ethics and Æthetics. Physiology, as 
| ~ Rnate ons Sully says, is the point of contract 
u ‘e sciences, Derien P E, on the one hand, 
mice Physical sciences on the other. And the last three are 
Min €velopments out of the Psychology of Knowing, of 
L and of Feeling respectively. These relations we shall 
in detail l 
Relation -of Psychology to Metaphysics (or 
e hiye already touched tis reko above. 
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Here we propose to state it in ‘more ‘precise terms atid in i 
systematic manner. rai a 
Now what is Metaphysics? It includes (1) “Ontology 
ie. the Theory of Being, and (2) Epistemology or the. Theory 
of Knowing.’ The former discusses the nature of being or 
substance or ultimate reality. The latter deals with the problem 
of knowledge? : it tries to answer questions like the following :— 
Is the knowledge of the ultimate reality possible? | What is — 
knowledge? What are the conditions of its validity? So we , 
have to consider the relation of Psychology to each of these two 
branches of Metaphysics. : f 
~ (a) Psychology and Ontology.—If we regard Psychology 
as including the study of the substance of mind, i.e., as Rational — 
Psychology, then Psychology obviously includes the Ontology — 
of mind. If, on. the other hand, we regard Psychology as 
confined merely to a study of the phenomena of mind, te, as 
Empirical Psychology, then no less obviously it excludes the | 
ontology of mind. But even in the lattes, sense Psychology’ will 
naturally help Metaphysics or Ontology, as a knowledge of the 
nature of the phenomena of mind cannot but be of usé to at 
enquiry about the nature of the substance of mind. In other 
words, in knowing how mind appears or behaves, we know 
what mind is really like. 


(b) Psychology and Epistemology.—The relation be 
tween them is intimate: indeed they run into each other. Songe 
so far as to identify Epistemology with the Psychology 
Cognition. A consideration of the nature of knowledge 9° in 
to both. But Psychology is concerned more with ae o ei 
and growth of knowledge, while Epistemology is concern 


with the validity of knowledge. ‘The psychological ee gis 4 


origin and development, however, is bound up with sation of 
mological problem of validity; and a’ satisfactory ot i the: 


te latter cannot -be reached without a consideration 2 
former. ; l ; 

_ For the above reasons, even Empirical Psychol oh | 
but dlead on to, and throw light on, some ¢eeP a ent mw 
Problems, e.g., those of soul, freedom, immo tyr: 
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Jier hand, (esp. its epistemological portion) raises many a: 
phological qüestion. . of 

| Psychology thus lies nearer Metaphysics than material 
fences. 

§6. Relation between Psychology and Physiology.— 
Ik relation between them must be very intimate. For, they 
ji with the processes of mind and body respectively; and. 
fiom every point of view the relation between mind and body 
spears to be very close. 

Thus mind is normally found as tied down to some body 
fx physical organism (though we need not dogmatically exclude 
[ie possibility of disembodied spirits, or ghosts and angels). 
‘living men mental processes are always found to run parallel’ 
| bodily processes, especially brain-processes. There is not a 
jBychosis or mental process without a corresponding neurosis: 
| brain-process. 


L Mh 


Pen" 


Then mental phenomena are to a large extent immediately 
tuditioned ‘or caused by bodily processes, especially those of 
te nervous system. Thus our sensations and feelings are 


ürectly caused by certain changes in the senses, nerves and the 
in. 


eee Oe eee CO Re mae SU we d 


| Again, mental states are also expressed through bodily 
fioeesses, The face, it is rightly said, is the index of the soul. 
; [oe feelings and desires are expressed through gestures, move- 
“ents and words, all of them being bodily processes. 
jy Pty,- the body is. the medium of communication between 
[fe mina and the rest of the world. It is like a bridge thrown 
the gulf that separates the soul from the world. 
To sum up.—Bodily processes are the concomitants, 
a tions and expressions of mental phenomena as well as the 
[Stun of communication between the mind and the world. 


bine tee Psychology must take the help of Physiology, the 
Nery of bodily processes (especially the physiology of the 
fg S System and the Senses), for the complete explanation 
rg ‘phenomena. Physiology, on the other hand, also: 


p Mi es th t for organic, especially 
5 Strain Shale of Psychology tora onen far as they are 
es -> Processes in health and disease in so ) 

and &kpressious oF mental SAEN"! pinne have a, 
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distinct science called Physiological Psychology for the investiga. 


tion of the correlation of bodily and mental processes, - 


Limits of the relation.—A word of caution is necessa 
: ty 
here. ‘The relation should not be exaggerated. We should guard 
ourselves against the materialistic fallacy of identifying the 
mind with the body, Psychology with Physiology, and | 
' substituting a mere account of the brain-processes for a full 
explanation of all mental processes. For mind and body, though — 
related, are two distinct things, and to explain the body is 
not to explain the mind. (Cf. Ch. VII, § 2 Behaviorism.) : 
§ 7. Psychology in relation to Logic, Ethics and | 
Esthetics——Psychology deals with the mental processes of | 
thinking, feeling and willing as they are. Now, we saw before, 
there are three ideals corresponding to these three mental 
faculties, namely, truth or the intellectual ideal, beauty or the 
emotional (or esthetic) ideal and virtue or the moral ideal. 
Logic, Æsthetics and Ethics are the three practical sciences 
dealing with these three ideals respectively, and hence may all 
be said to take their rise from Psychology, the common parent | 
science to them all. 
A. Psychology and Logic.—They are very closely 
connected. Psychology, like all other sciences, must depend et 
Logic, for its definitions, classifications 


Their I d 4 4 ; 
interdependence, and inferences to be valid must abide 


by logical rules. Logic, on the other hand, depends on Psyche 3 

logy, for it rises out of the Psydkology of Cognition, 

concepts, judgments and reasoning are discussed in both. 
But there are important points of difference :— 


(1) P. sychology is much wider than Logic. y am | 
. P: aP H 
Points of di logy deals with all menta! } cis | 
‘oints of difference, viz., th ought, feeling and will, a ugit 4 ; 
concerned only with thought, and not even with @ 5 al | 
(not, for example, with such thought as perception, aes 
imagination), but only with general thought, 
Concept; judgment and reasoning. 
. (2) Then Psychology is mi erned 
_, (2) Th y. is more conc ys 108 
By and Logic more with mental products. oe 
has not so much to deal with conceiving, judging 2% 
as with-in RBEUeHl Nola Usree ke fadpkrentsand "A 
A, 9 (7) 3. 
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| (3) But the most important distinction is that Psychology 
ho theoretical science dealing with mental phenomena as they 
ztually are, while Logic is practical science dealing with 
ought as it should be. In other words, Psychology deals with 
Hie actual and Logic with the ideal. 


| This last distinction is often expressed by saying that 

|Pychology deals with the origin of thought while Logic deals 

jrih its validity. Thus, while Psychology tells us how actually 

{ar concepts, judgments and inferences about things are formed 

a how they origiante in the mind, Logic tells us if they are 

jnlid, ie, free from self-contradiction and conforming to cer- 
| tan rules. 


l 
f 
l | B. Psychology and Ethics.—(1) Ethics is a practical 
e [xene rising out of the Psychology of the Will. Its business 
Fee of Ethics is to determine the ideal of will or 
` in sup- ° ; 
i | genater Ea conduet (i.e, what will should be), and 
‘faa e standard by which we are to 
distinguish between right and wrong conduct. It has, therefore, 
b discuss the nature of mental phenomena like will, conduct 
i (ie, voluntary action), character, conscience, moral judgment, 
| %0ral sentiment—topics that all belong to Psychology. Thus 
| Hhics raises questions like the following -—Wherein does 
[duct differ from other kinds of activity? What is character 
at what are its determining factors? Is conscience an unique 
x tanalysable faculty or is it reducible to other mental 
3 ities? And, for the solution of these, Ethics has to depend 
$ Psychology. (2) Again, in its search for the ideal or right 
A eit Ethics must take into account what is actually considered 
eae by people at large whether rightly or wrongly. 
ot least, one way of finding out what conduct is right is to 
af, the Ordinary notions of people about right conduct ; 
tin à mere examination, of ideas existing actually in:people’s 
y tis the business of Psychology. Ethics thus depends partly 
it te rate on Psychology, i’ its method of arriving at 
| ~ "amely, ideal conduct. 

| a there are important points of difference 
x “Stlences — iy } 
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; deals with all classes of mental 

Points of difference. namely, thinking, feeling and ie 

Ethics is concerned with the last only. & 


(2) Further, even in the sphere of will, the standpoint of 
Ethics is different from that of Psychology. Ethics considers 
will as it Would be, and Psychology studies will as it actually 
is. Ethics deals with the ideal and Psychology with the actual. 
In other words, Ethics is a practical or normative science, while 
Psychology is a theoretical science. 


C. Psychology and A:sthetics.—A‘sthetics rises out of 
the Psychology of Feeling. It is the science of Beauty. The — 
feeling of the beautiful is discussed in both Psychology and 
Zesthetics, but in different ways. Psychology as a theoretical 
Science rests contented with an analysis of the nature and 
; conditions of this feeling, but Æsthe- 
tics as a regulative or practical science 
teaches us how our feeling should be regulated so as to realise 
what is truly, as distinct from apparently,. beautiful. The — 
second distinction between the two sciences is that, while Psy- 
chology as a natural science simply considers what appears to 
us as ‘beautiful and avoids the metaphysical question as t0 — 
whether what appears beautiful is really beautiful or not, | 
Æsthetics tackles just that question. In other words, Psycho- 
logy is concerned simply with the subjective feeling of beowiy, : 
but Zisthetics with its objective validity. ‘The last distinctiot 
as in the previous cases, is that Psychology is wider War 
Aisthetics, the former comprehending all- classes of met? 
States, whether thinking, feeling or willing, and the latter bems | 
Testricted to feeling ‘alone. 


Their distinction. 


; What is Sociology? society. It explains the to different 


Social groups, such as tribes, communities or nations a" of | 
forces that drive these groups along different © gs the 
activity. It traces the growth of such social institution’ 1 3 
family, the state and the church, and it’ traces 35 -adus 
<xplains the evolution of manners and customs, arts yee pi 
aci ‘and, diterataneacandh Solente. Higitithey KINAA: paa 
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ort, it, traces the history of human civilization as well as tries 
Jydiscover the law of its deevlopment, 
| Now the bonds that bind men into groups are essentially 
I ental. - These are ae affection, filial piety, fraternal 
, ae aifection, Sympathy, sexual appetite 
ee. to Gand «the like. The forces that ries 
iology. ; these groups, such as ambition, - pride, 
jalousy, fellow-feeling and the like, are also equally mental. 


fial institutions are but the products of human mind and 


faal customs only its expressions. ‘The study of mind or Psy- 
jdology is thus indispensable. to the study of society or 
|Suiology. E, 

| But the mind that is to be specially studied for fully 
gasping the subject-matter of sociology is the collective mind 
| Sociological Psycho 97 group mind as opposed to the indi- 
a vidual’ mind. By ‘the group mind’, 
|towever, we do not mean any separate entity or any group 
{sul over and above the individual minds constituting the 
“ciety, but. only the aspect of individual minds that is common 
0 them all, and that consists in their common likes and dis- 
is, hopes and. fears, beliefs and aspirations and the like. 


fid the branch of psychology. that is particularly devoted to 


3 
| 


yt study of the group mind or the mind working in society, 
[2 that thus brings out the intimate relation between the two 
feiss is called Sociological Psychology. 
4 9.: P sychology- and Education.—Psychology has many 
Fatica]. applications to-day. - The most important branch of 
aT Pedagogs as thebasis applied psychology is pauan 
inal i _ Psychology, 1.¢., psychology specially 
Th BS <.. „written for teachers showing how best 
1) educate young ‘minds. Sound pedagogics (science of educa- 


È w) must be based on sound psychology. The teacher must 


$ Š an insight into the inner working of the mind of the pupil 
“| m Mciency of his job. ia ee 
“Ih, . US Educational Psychology now devises inte ieee = 

4 Scertaining the precise grade of intellectual ability of the 
i oe - pupil or his mental age (M. A.) as Y is 
EY telligence . called. Children should a groupe in 
Rron classes not according to their real or 
iat Seep EN Pi HT gE ental 
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calibre. ‘This is an essential preliminary work for the teach 
to avoid needless waste. - For a boy of poor abilities i er 
forced into a class of boys of superior intelligence, will faa 
disheartened and lose all self-confidence and his teacher will 
not therefore get the best out of him. Conversely, a very 
brilliant boy will be hampered in his progress by being’ forced 
into an inferior group; his time will be simply wasted and he 
may lose all zest for work. 


_ The teacher should know the nature of the relation between : 
the mind and the organism, the nature and conditions of atten- 
ei Sa tion, observation, apperception, me- 
lation of mind, a ae instinct, emotion, habit, wil | 
ody and of the condi- and character, for the proper education | 
eae Senet i, of the young learner committed to his — 
crease ie efficiency of care. ‘That the greatest amount of | 
: mental work should be undertaken | 
when the body and the mind are in the state of maximum effi- ` 
ciency after prolonged rest and sound sleep at dawn is a fact |}, 
that the pedagogue should take into account in framing the 
daily routine. The ancient sages of India made their pupils 
master their stiffest lessons about an hour before day-break. 
Besides, the pupils had to practice certain postures (e.g, sitting 
erect) to secure the maximum concentration of mind. The 
attention of little children is non-voluntary .and hence the 
teacher should adopt all sorts of devices to arouse their atten- 
fon, such as interesting stories, fascinating pictures, letters & 
big as themselves and so on. In teaching new subjects re 
teacher should think more of what the pupils already know i 
than of what he himself knows and can tell them. Jn ol k 
words, he should help them to appercewe the new things, +62 
to assimilate them to the pre-existing system of ideas and thus 
grasp and retain them better. The instinct of self-presery” 
tion and the inborn feeling of pride should be utilised. S% 
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i attention to the usefulness of . studying Psychology, as an 
‘Totucement to the further continuance of his studies of thé 
[gece after the perusal of this introductory manual, We may 
say, first of all, that it gives us an insight 
ito our own nature. “Know thyself”, 
said Socrates. Indeed no knowledge 
mid be more valuable or more interesting to one than that of 
{5 own self. Self-knowledge is, besides; the true key—the 


| it gives us self-know- 
ie in} 


| Secondly, Psychology or the ‘science of mind by fostering 

| ie self-knowledge and self-examination 

; helps self-culture. The use of Psycho- 

l fras an instrument of spiritual culture was especially em- 

‘Wied in Indian Systems of philosophy (cf. the Yoga System. 
lie Buddhistic Philosophy). 


Me, Thirdly, it is the groundwork of those arts which aim at 
Mencing, training or successfully dealing with Bast wee 
| ; . €.g., Pedagogics (or the art of educa- 
P y Ois oe Peda- RA) Rhetoric Oratory, Politics and 
$ I the Fine Arts including Literature. 
i cher must have a thorough acquaintance with the mind. 
ste child and the law of its development, before he can be 
. to train that mind efficiently. Psychology is now 
‘AY Written for helping the teacher, and it is considered as 
H W important branch of the general Science of Education 
ta SO8ics. The speaker on the platform and the preacher 
y Bit must also know the mind of their audience to 
the latter with them. ‘The shrewd politician must be 
fd with the temper of the country to anticipate the 
a a ct Of his new measure on the minds of the people. 
Bae Tamatist like Shakespeare or a novelist like Victor 
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Fourthly, the. tremendous success of Psychotherapy or 
mindcure, that is, the cure of mental diseases by mental metho TE 
eee at especially as practised by the Freudian 
meliol and mgndustrial School, and the increasing popularity of 
applications. _ mental tests, industrial psychology and 
the psychology of advertisement illustrate the vast utility of 
psychological. studies. 
Further, a: knowledge of Psychology stands us in good 
stead ‘even in-daily life and in the common walks of life. The 
learned professions of law and medicine, 
__ Is of use in daily life. the business of the trader and our 
ordinary dealings with our fellow-creatures all require for their 
success a sound knowledge of the human mind. 
Lastly, Psychology is the parent science from which Logic, 
Ethics and Zésthetics take their rise, 
- And is helpful to`the and hence a thorough mastery of the 


study, of Tosi © Ethics fatter presupposes a knowledge „of the 
E former. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


CONTEMPORARY MOVEMENTS IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


§ 1. Structural and Functional Psychology.—In this 
axluding chapter we shall introduce the reader to some of the 
aportant ‘movements in contemporary psychology, and 
xquaint him with some of the burning questions of the day. 
fo this end, we have first of all, to distinguish the two main 
mes of ‘the present-day psychology, namely, the structural — 
jad the functional type. The controversy is American in its 
agin. The foremost champion of the former is Titchener of 
te Cornell University, the worthy follower of the German psy- 
|Gologist, Wundt. The chief advocate of the latter is Angell 
a tithe Chicago School, a pupil of James. The salient distinctions 
Jletireen them are the following :— 


(1) Structural Psychology is confined to the investigation 
ad analysis of the structure, composition, make-up or contents 
į the self or consciousness. Functional Psychology, on the other 
| “nd, besides doing this, studies also the functions, operations or 
«tivities of the self. ; Í : 


(2) The former studies consciousness simply as it is or 
gis, and is hence known generally as Existential Psychology, 
| Mile the latter deals also with what consciousness does. The 

Amer views consciousness as static, and the latter as dynamic. 
|- former is a study of the experiences of the individual and 


|e latter of his performances. 


4 
+ 


$ 


S is cor “th a strictly scientific attitude 
; ) The former is content with eae 


{<a mechanistic interpretation of consciousness. ; 
[tis teleological in its outlook, regarding consc! hy ae 
to the biological end or purpose E Fanchons 
ENA > functionalist stu 5 
Ironment. ‘Thus the sness, but also in 
the wider scheme 
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(4) Functional Psychology, unlike Structural, includ 
within its scope also the various branches of applied psychology 
such as educational, industrial and medical psychology. The 
is only a further extension of the meaning of the same word 
function. Thus this school tries to utilise the functions or uses 
of consciousness for achieving different practical ends of life, 
guch’as education, cure of disease, industrial development, etc, 


(5) Lastly, in practice, though not in theory, structuralists 
are introspectionists, while. functionalists are advocates of the — 
‘objective method. f ; ; 
` ‘To sum up, Structural.or Existential Psychology is analytic, — 
static, mechanistic, theoretical, and hence scientific in the strict 
sense. Functional Psychology, on the other hand, is dynamic, — 
teleological and practical, and has thus a tendency to go beyond j 


positive and empirical science... . 


` General Observations.—Structuralists contend that the | 
pursuit of knowledge for its own sake without reference to 
‘utility is conducive to the best interests 
aa oe Struc: -of a science. ‘Thus Physics has made 
‘ . _. marvellous progress, not by aiming at j 
the wireless and: aeroplanes,- but by investigating. the laws of 
nature. In the same way, the cause of the science of psycho- . 
logy is best served by simply investigating the laws of mind 
without thinking of their uses. Functionalists, on the other 
hand, argue against them that, psychology has so long ae 
eas a ah 2 ., barren and unprogressive, a Piet i 
tional Bachelor une: ‘by, the ‘world. at large, simP ya 


of this exclusively theoretical attitud i 
of its orthodox votaries, and that the’ practical applications 2 | 
Psychological knowledge in the. different spheres of life, ET 
education, medicine and industry, have beet already me ast 
itive. of striking results and attracting much ‘attention. 
the stress laid on the concept. of function or utility 

oa chology more of ia. human: science. pannus 
oe the controversy which was so rife at the 
‘tury, especially towards the end’ of its first decade, ate, | 


arn of HE | 


Oita of Fuso: “SPent tip its force, and SU pat 
talim: and ite’ àdher: chology to-day ` imperccP “nash 
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‘I jimself considered them as “obsolete terms 
i pints out, structuralists by making psycho 
jsperimental were unconsciously shifting 
Jintrospective study of experience to . 
performance and thus themselves drifting towards functionalism. 
And most of the. contemporary Psychological movements may 
te regarded as direct offshoots of functionalism. Most of the 
{representative psychologists of our time have helped the creed 
me way or another. Höffding, who stressed the primacy of 
jwil, and James, who preferred. dynamic to static conceptions 
in psychology, were its forerunners. Freud, the originator of 
, |pycho-analysis, had a large share in paving the way for it by 
emphasising the unconscious activity of the mind. Angell and 
| Dewey represent the heart of the movement. Stout, who | 
{a@phasises mental activity and process rather than state, and 
mation above all other Processes, undoubtedly belongs to it. 


"© As Woodworth 
logy more and more 
the emphasis from the 
the objective study of 


e | Other great functionalists are McDougall who attaches great 
) [importance to instinct and the teleological’ interpretation of 
s |mind, and is the founder of the Purposive School, and Wood- 
e | “rth who advocates Dynamic Psychology. Behaviorism that 
t 1 5 making so much noise in the psychological world to-day is, 
A 


| *ording to Woodworth, a direct descendent of this psychology 
i of Performance. The great leader of Behaviorism, J. B. Watson 
"aS moreover trained in the functional school of Chicago.} 


E2, Behaviorism.—Behaviorism, as represented by its 
STeatest advocate, J. B. Watson, is that school of Psychology 
Which defines it as a science of human behaviour. Behaviour 
Jo s any movement of the organism made in response to 
‘jamtlus. ‘The whole range of human conduct from coughing 
. Sneezing to writing philosophical works is to be understood 
: terms of stimulus and response. 
| A 


? ne Stimulus is anything that irritates the organism from 
Sb 


or from within it, e.g., a sudden. sound of pistol behind 


F ack or want of food in the stomach. By response we 


- Psychologies of 1925, p. 383. ; 

Niog e for ata reading R. S. Woodworth, Contemporary 
D Mot Chaps. II and III; Murphy, Historical Introduction 
Reader chol Chap. XIII, and Psychologies of _ 1930, 
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mean anything that the.organism does after such sti 
c.g., the jumping up of a man or sitting to dinner re 
in the above instances. Further a response may b 
(i.e, overt) or internal. ‘Thus the secretion of s 
glands when a morsel is taken into the mouth is i 
ponse, and striking a threatening dog is extern, 
What is more important still, response may be 
acquired. Original response is unlearned and ùn 
and acquired response is learned and conditioned. A 
is called a receptor, and an organ of response, musc 
is Styled an effector. 


mulation, 
Spectively 
€ externa] 
aliva from 
nternal reg- 
al response, 
original or 
conditioned, 
sense-organ 
le or gland, 


Watson avoids all reference to consciousness and equates ` 
every fact of inner life with some sensori-motor action, some 


motor response to stimulus. Hence we have the following 
peculiar views :— 


(1) Thought and imagination are nothing but ‘implicit’ 
muscular behaviour. Children think aloud, ic., talk to them- 
selves. As they grow, talk is turned into subdued whisper; 
then at last even low whisper is eliminated; but speech organs — 
continue to move even in adults in their silent thought, though 
these very slight internal movements are neither observable nor 


audible. In short, thought is motor response; it is literally sub- | 
vocal speech. 


: EE 
(2) Regarding emotion, Watson’s hypothesis is that it | 
Consists in “profound changes of the bodily mechanism bes a | 
whole, but particularly of the visceral and glandular systems - a 
(3) He totally rejects instinct or any hereditary s H : 
trait in his latest writings. ‘The behaviour of the mieg 
is entirely determined by the environment. ‘This is the log 
consequence of his reflex theory. nse 
(4) He talks of sensation and perception as sensory sae E 
of the organism. key? tterly 
~ (5) As to the process of learning, Watson se Hf the 
adopted the theory of the conditioned reflex propound®™ on : 
Russian Behaviorist Pavlov. ‘This requires some elus d s0 d 
_ How a response is conditioned. —Originally a Shin da 
Produces the fear response in a child, namely, 2 © A 


“Pp | 195.. 
“Faye jorist, 1919, P: 
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path, a stiffening of the body, turning and crawling away ; 
Hut the sight of a dog does not at first Produce such reaction. 
Tyo if every time a dog approaches the child we strike upon a 


moused on every such occasion. Afterwards the mere sight of 
ġe dog will suffice to call out that response and no sound would 


lined reflex; for the stimulus here, e.g., the sight of the dog, is 
{xt followed by the particular response, e.g., the fear response, 
Jacept under a condition, vis., its previous happening together 
‘nth a loud sound. All the so-called intelligent behaviour of 
jzm is, from this view-point, nothing but conditioned reflex, 
ud learning nothing but conditioning behaviour more and 
jore. The process is the substitution of a new stimulus for the ` 
mginal one. The quickness of the process of conditioning or 
abstitution is the measure of intelligence. 7 

|. Thus, on the positive side, the scope of -Behavioristic 
|Pychology is identical with that of Physiology, the only 
tiference being that, while Physiology deals more with the 


Hocesses of particular organs, e.g., liver, lungs, heart, etc., 
Pychology deals more with the actions of the whole body. On 
| negative side, Behaviorism denounces the definition of 
chology as a science of consciousness or mind. All reference 


i een is regarded as a superstition, for it is neither visible nor 
gible, 


As regards method, Behaviorism makes an exclusive use of 

Jy jective method, making it experimental as far as possible. 

‘atively, it denounces introspection as ambiguous, unscien- 

lt and unrealisable. ‘The contradictory reports, for pee 

th different Psychologists on their personal experiences re ating 

E Me controversy of imageless thought, are cited by behavior- 
jy ™ support of their above view. So they are ean her 
| g Vocates of Objective Psychology and they reject whole- 
~ SUDJective or Introspective Psychology. = 

. tend ments on Behaviorism.—Behaviorism 18 doing com- 
3 le ble Work by rigorously pushing psychological spike a 
j li ticular sphere, vis., the objective, experimenta and 
ki logica] study of mi ut it labours under serious 
me ts: CC-0. angamwadtt ath Collection. Digitized by eGangotri 
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. (a) Its attempt to build-a science of psychology Without 
mind is as grotesque as an attempt to stage Hamlet with the 
Prince of Denmark left out. Consciousness must for ever remain 
the central topic of psychology. Psychology is at least as much 
a science of inner experience as of outward behaviour, 

| (b) In regarding consciousness as unreal, and in substi- 
tuting body for mind and physiology for psychology, the 
behaviorist''repeats the old materialistic fallacy that what is 
visible and tangible is alone real. He richly deserves the deri- 


sion of the critic that his psychology is “a muscle twitch psy- 


chology.” After all consciousness is the most indisputable fact 
of life. 


(c) Though introspection should be supplemented by the 
objective method, it is undoubtedly the principal method of — 
psychology. Far from being an impossible feat, self-conscious- 


ness or introspection is the essential function of mind. 


(d) By reducing the highest conduct of man to reflex — 


action, behaviorism gives a mechanical interpretation of human 
life, and leaves no room for will, freedom, virtue or religion. 
` (e) Woodworth adduces the following reasons based on 


personal experience against the behavioristic equation, thought 
=speech. “One is that I often have difficulty in finding the 
Word required to express a meaning which I certainly have “n 
mind.’ I get stuck, not infrequently, for even a familiar word 
Another reason is that you certainly cannot turn the equation 
around and say that speech=thought. You can recite a fami | 
liar. passage with no sense of its meaning, and while thinking 
something entirely different. Finally, thinking certainly seeni 
as much akin to seeing as to manipulating”.* ‘Thus thought 5 i 
not equal to. subvocal speech; first, because there * ofie ie 


ry DEERE : h 
thought without Speech; secondly, because there 1S often sper’ 


without the correspondin ied by G 
ee corresponding thought, but accompamed 0y os 
thought; thirdly, because thinking is as much seeing the pa A 
doing something like speaking. x f he 
; (£) For-all such excesses, even McDougall, one a pis s 
carliest champions of behaviorism has deserted its ranks: “jg i 
recent book, An Outline of Psychology, published ™ 
spana =i = $ 1 : 
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geaking of atomistic Psychology he Complains that “recently 


j {or deserters?) who have carried his doctrine to the extreme, 
“| 1 ; 


Ihe exclaims, “Hence I am disposed to say, “If you E RA 


Historical Note.—Watson’s Behaviorism began in America 


: the question of imageless thou iori 
ght. But Beh i 
rally much older than Watson. McDougall afl other kad 


ae has only recently been fully appreciated by Watson. 

|" sort, the total rejection of introspection and exclusive re- 

balal upon: the objective method for which Behaviorism stands 
ready been a fairly popular creed. 


j itate account of Pavlov, the famous Russian behaviorist 
grad, will not be out of place here. About the begin- 

: afwvior’s iscovery of ning of the present century he was a 
| ““uditioned reflex. mere physiologist carrying on researches 

{tion h : on the digestive process. In this con- 
ie by ora mied the secretions from the salivary glands of his 
‘|Sstre p 8 him various foods. He had an apparatus to 
[sion py 2Uantity of saliva and the time required on each 
Ten È His attention ‘was drawn to the fact that the saliva 
[Redo Ow in an experienced dog even before the food was 
i n the tongue. ‘The sight of the dish, or of the feeder, 


offered. he began to -sound a tuning fork every time food 


4 ta iraq espouse, that to the sound of the tuning fork was 
‘}etWeq 4. °F Conditional response. ‘This great discovery was 

as aed Numerous experiments with the variation of condi- 
ed e timents revealed that a positive response to a con- 
| ~ Stimulus dike the above, after it has been once firmly 


CC-0. Jangamwadi Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri 
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` established, can also be extinguish 
Positive and Negative the reverse process. If. ee 
Conditioned Response.” instance, the tuning fork is sounded 
repeatedly for a long time without the offer of any food, the 
salivary response will disappear altogether. In other ‘words 
the positive response will be replaced by the negative. Further 
experiments proved that when a positive or negative response 
; i nuli is new and not yet firmly established, 
Distracting Stimul. any strong disturbing stimulus will 
upset it and there will be a reversion to the previous state, 
Thus, if when the tuning fork has just begun to cause saliva- 
tion, it is once suddenly accompanied by the beat of drums or 
flash of light, saliva will not flow at all. Similarly a newly 
formed negative response will be annulled and the previous 
positive response restored uae Licey concitions: One interest- 
sprites ing subject of experiment was, and still 
Differential response: is' differentiation. Suppose a dog is 
offered meat every time a fork of certain pitch is sounded, and 


no’ meat when a fork of a very different pitch is sounded.. 
After a time the salivary response occurs with the sounding of 
the former, and none with that of the latter. Then while thé 
former fork and meat continue to go together, the latter fork 
without meat is successively replaced by forks with pitches 
coming gradually nearer and nearer the former, till at last there — 
is the same response to both the stimuli, because the dog fails 
to distinguish very similar sounds. Thus the extent to whi 
the dog can differentiate, in the way’ of response or behaviour, 
between different sorts of stimuli is ‘ascertained. ‘The differen- 
tial response measures the degree of intelligence of an . 
In 1912, Watson was not convinced by Pavlov’s discoveries: 
He has now at last accepted them. Watson deals chiefly wit 
child psychology and animal psychology. Pavlov, on the 0 sly | 
hand, remains an animal physiologist that he was, eee 
shunning: psychological terms. But both are behaviorists en 
in the objective study of behaviour.* 
§ 3. The Hormic Theory or Purposivism.—Be 
though a psychology of performancé, is not 2 
Psychology in the strict sense of the term. For it is m #0 
or ateleological: man, according to it, is the mere SP° ose BS 
stimuli, the creature of the environment; he bas no purp i i 
life. The true type of functional psychology is teg deri 
Psychology of William McDougall. ‘The term ‘hormic ** 
from the Greek word ‘horme’, pronounced hormay, i 
vital impulsé or urge to action. ‘The cardinal points 
Hormic Theory — 
* Pavlov aids 


havioris@r | 
functiona! 


(as well as of animals) are, according t 

by purpose, that is, consist essentially in Soal-seeking: it gives. 

a teleological interpretation of human conduct. Purpose means. 

ith striving towards a goal and i 

aresses striving, but does not ig 
(2) But there are two for 

jaychology, the hedonistic and the hormic. 


Di while the latter denies, “that all human 
It is not hedonistic, 


ätaining a foreseen pleasure or -of avoiding a foreseen pain”; 
The Hormic Theory holds that a man or anim 
tot for Pleasure, but “because it is his nature to do so”.+ 
(3) It is essentially a theory of instincts. At the back of 
{# human conduct are a- number of -instincts each tending- 
wards a definite goal, such as food, mate, Shelter, the welfare. 
| of the young, and so on. These are the: 
Original springs of a man’s conduct. 
“Without them”, as Woodworth says,. 
ftis intellectual and motor machinery would be like a factory 
" the power cut off”.* Rational conduct presupposes these- 
fp ate, and hence irrational, impulses. An instinct is not 
ran awareness, however vague, of the present situation. 
Plof the goal” is there.j+ Nor is an instinct a mechanical 
$ of reflex actions as Spencer, James or Watson maintains.. 
* have Seen before how McDougall defines an instinct as a. 
à S tendency to perceive certain objects, to feel some excite- 


Fog . 
i. 3 a theo ol 
Jint, alate 


F th m their presence and to act in a certain way in relation. 
; I.) HOW he analyses it into a receptive side, an executive-. 


Rij. 2 emotion at the centre; how he enumerates fourteen. 
Tag Stinets of man and an equal number. of primary emo- 
“responding to them; and lastly how he derives all 
lex Sentiments out of these primary emotions. (See: 
3 Chap. II, § 4, p, 288.) i 

ies of 1930, pp. 11-12, 
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(4) This theory is ened opposed to all atomistic or 
Se „~ mechanistic views of mind, accordi 
tie BP nanic. which it is.a mosaic of dine} ae | 
chology. ments, such as sensations or feelings 
and every element is passively determined by some external 
stimulus. As against all such views it emphasizes the unity and 
spontaneity of the human mind. - 
(5) It is also opposed to Behaviorism which ignores mind 
s and reduces human behaviour to a 
ie: ah eta series of bodily movements, regarded as 
l automatic physiological reactions to 
physical stimuli. It regards behaviour as nothing but the bodi- 
ly expression of mental endeavour to realise an end. Behaviour, 
according to it, is characterised by—(a) some degree of spon- 
taneity and independence of’ the environment, (b) persistence | 
even after the momentary impulse starting it, (c) persistence — 
-with varied effort in the face of obstacles till the goal is reached, — 
(d) the cessation of activity when this is reached, and (e) learn- 
‘ing by the process of trial and error.* y 


Comments on the Hormic Theory.—One criticism levelei 
against it as a theory of instincts is that it is an ominous 1e- 
crüdescence of the long defunct superstition of the faculty psy" 
chology. The obvious and. sufficient reply is that though | 
faculty psychology has been buried many times, it has agai 
-and again risen from the grave in new forms and with incr j 
Vitality; hence it embodies an essential truth. He | 

_ But Woodworth’s criticism makes us pause a little “4 
‘points out that instincts are not the sole drives Or urges iy 
action, a physiological mechanism may itself be 2 oneal 
there are native capacities peculiar to individuals, SU! des, i 
Special mathematical, musical, artistic and_ literary apt 
which are excluded from McDougall’s list; that the part Pade f; 
by random and reflex actions in human. behaviour 1S e 
‘quately recognized. ET À 
~ The Hormic Theory, however, firmly grasps h 
fact of mental life, and makes a clear, consisten 
application of the insight thus attained... © ~ 
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§ 4. Gestalt Psychology.—It is the school of Psychology 
sose slogan is the German word “gestalt” which means pat- 


; ‘ v. on or organised 
Meaning of ‘gestal whole. The Gestalt Psychology is also. 
912, and the school is popularly known as the K. K. W. 
Shool after its worthy leaders, Köhler, Koffka and Werthei- 
far 


| It is a protest against associationism with its analytical. 
xthod, which it calls a brick and mortar psychology. Sense- 
TORT tions aré the bricks and association the: 
| Be ate A ‘mortar. The so-called elements are 
| Sodation, unreal, artificial abstractions. Mental 
atts are to be studied as concrete wholes. It holds that gestalts. 
organised wholes have qualities not belonging to parts, and 
te parts derive their qualities from the wholes. 


An organised whole is more than a mere sum of parts. 
{ren in the inorganic world we have such wholes, e.g., the solar 
aa system, a system of electric connec- 
jams of organised tions. These are physical gestalts. 
; : Then all: living organisms, including 
jf human. Organism; are certainly gestalts. These are physio- 
Wal gestalts, .. And mental experiences are also organised 

-5 that is, they are psychological gestalts. ‘These last’ are 
tally studied by .„the: Gestalt Psychologists. They regard 
| analytic-synthetic. problem as- falsely manufactured. They 
te. ith the problems “of gestalt in sense-perception, and 
a “Specially those in: visual. perception. Thus a number of 
i $ may -be arranged in the: forms of straight lines, circles, 
| [eles etc. But the form of the whole, e.g. circularity does. 
z ong to any- particular dot. ‘The melody of a ame oe 
hee ong severally to the notes or tones composing 1t.: ae 
fa, Uchologists draw our attention to the fact that we E ) 

i, Ptceive the dots not in isolation, but as wholes. m 

N we Spontaneously - perceive the notes, not severally, n 


e è 4.7 j . z . $ . e RET zsp T : Its. 
Behaviorism ‘and’ the Gestalt Psychology. are revol 
the WARA BOIMAS Y BBE TnDetterent Ways While 
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Behaviorism substitutes the objective 
and study of behaviour for the Subjective 
. _ study of experience, the Gestalt Psy- 
chology applies itself to the study of the wholes of inner ‘experi- 
‘ence’ as well as outward behaviour, rejecting associationism 
with its analytical method in both the spheres. It is thu 
‘opposed’ to Behaviorism which believes in association between 
stimulus and ‘response, and analyses behaviour into simple 
reflexes. 

This psychology is mainly experimental. It devices in- 
‘terésting experiments. Wertheimer with his two colleagues 
: carried: on important. experimental re- 
searches on the seeing of .motion and 
‘the subject of motion pictures. He proved that we do not see 
‘the successive positions of a moving. object (say, a running man) 
separately one after another, but only see the continuous motion — 
as a whole. The Gestalt psychologists include animals within — 
their field of research. ‘There is one well-known experiment. — 
Two boxes, A and B, are placed side by side. The box A, 
marked with a patch of light grey, is empty, and B, marked | 
with a patch of medium grey, contains food. An animal is 
taught to find his food always in B. On a subsequent occasion 
“A is replaced by C, a third box marked with a patch of grey 
darker than that of -B. The animal now is found to seek food 
in C instead of B to which its response is ‘conditioned’ according | 
to behaviorism. - The’ Gestalt Psychologists point out that this | 
apparent anomaly is easily explained by their theory. i if 
animal responds not to the isolated stimulus B, but to the Pol 
tern AB or the relation between A and B, namely, to the re 
tively darker member of the group or the whole. 

Figure and Ground.—One important contrib 
‘school ‘to psychology is ‘the’ distinction between figure a ee 
round’ in’ preception in general, but in visual percept Po 
particular. Whatever object we see is seen as standing 4 that is | 
a background. ‘The figure is the part of the visual fiel nite | 

aS ALAS |B: a aefie f 


Behaviourism ; 
Gestalt Psychology. 


It is experimental. 


ution of H j 


Ps 
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"Rs 29.—A, B, G D—Illustrations of Figure and Ground. 


i [its Opposite: the space within the inner circle is the figure, 
: l that between the two the ground. In C we have a white 


14 
| ®e upon a black ground, arid in D we have a black figure 
q "Pon a white gtound. 


The conditions favouring? the nercepuon of a particular 
“Ss organised whole ‘rather than, another out of given 
os are among others, their (a) nearness, (b) similarity, 
‘“ontinuity, (d) tendency to form a closed and regular figure 
l (e) familiarity, and (f) the percepient’s set or readi- 
In the diagram given below, the adjacent dots form a 
i lea, 3 the small circles are seen as a group because of their 
a kiiy, the continuous dots look as one line; the arcs 


fa Sed in the form of a circle form a coherent whole, but the | 
| E ‘tered Ones Wh EL Math Collection. Digitized by eGangotri, 


i Fic. 30.—Showing how gestalts are formed. 
Theories of Learning.*—The best way of distinguishing 
Behaviorism, the Hormic Theory and the Gestalt Theory is to 
contrast their views of the process of learning, in the sense of 
acquiring practical “skill as distinct from merely memorising (as 
on p. 140). The Behaviorism learning is only conditioning the 
response through mechanical repetition, ñe., it is transferring 
the response mechanically from the original stimulus to a new — 
one. According to the Hormic ‘Theory learning is an intelli- 
gent process: it is acquiring facility in realising a purpose % | 
seeking a` goal, profitting by experience. `: According 0 theg 
Gestalt: Theory, learning is :a process requiring insight: it 15 | 
gaining a fresh insight through wider experience. Through oad 
insight the animal or the individual comes to see the connec 
whole or gestalt containing the given situation, the desired è fë 
gap between Ate 


two, ‘The last two views are both telelogical, while the Bre he 


‘is mechanical. is 

nee The present hot debate on learning starts f 
experimental researches in animal psychology. ** 
boxes and mazes...A puzzle-box is a cage with SOM”. shut. 
for opening its door, A hungry animal (a cat or dog) g bites = 
up in it with visible food outside. ‘The animal claws aor te ft 
_ all things ‘at random, and at last chances upon | the late an 
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| string opening the door; after man 
| tick completely. A maze js a win 


alleys and one open path leading to some visible food A hun 


j mal, say a rat, is Placed inside it. It dashes along now this 
and now that path at random, and after Many trials and failures 

| # last succeeds in Teaching the food through ‘the open path. 
| Alter many repetitions the animal learns the maze, i.e., it avoids 
| Saf earan Erreta; food through ; the open path. mni 
| ~ aad Error Method. Method of learning is called by Thorndike 
Pr the Trial and Error Method, in which the 

B Msuecessfu] movements are stamped out, i.e., lost and the suc- 
ij fa $ movements stamped in, i.e., retained. This, according 
| Ejes orndike, is effected through two principles, the Law of 
“Hip (OF the principle of pleasure and pain) and the Law of 
Ke "cy. The former holds- that the pleasure accompanying 
ad eee stul movement tends somehow towards its repetition, 
i, the annoyance resulting from the unsuccessful movements 
taint Somehow to prevent their repetition. The latter principle 
ang that the successful movement on an average has a 
Xe Steater chance of repetition than any unsuccessful move- 
Benta For example, the animal beginning at A or B or C will 
feme Y Pass out through D. Thus the path D has four 
Ss against one of any other path, so the successful move- 
| [Nation <... ment through D has a much greater 
a Mike's these chance of being fixed automatically by 


gt i i i of pleasure 
45 ° S it assumes. consciousness..in the form of ple 
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y Tepetitions it learns the 
ding path with Many blind 


Sty 


the blind alleys and dashes straight to the ` 


neutral habit. Watson rejects the Law . 
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and pain. He builds primarily on the principle of Frequency 
and in a subordinate way on that of Recency. The successful 
movement is not only the. most frequent, but also the most 
recent, because the final, act, and hence most likely to be 
revived. McDougall and Koffka both 
McDougall and Koftka point out the fallacy involved in the law 
on learning. of frequency. The. underlying assump- 
tion of the trial and error method, as advocated by Thorndike 
and Watson, being that the animal is a mere machine and 
is absolutely foolish, there is no reason why any unsuccessful 
movement should not be repeated thrice over before the right 
movement is attempted. Thus, the right movement should not 
have, on the average in a large number of cases, any numerical 
advantage over the other movements. Only when animal be- 
haviour is understood as the intelligent seeking of a goal, success 
and defeat can be distinguished as such, and the one pursued and 
the other avoided. The gestalt psychologists go further and 
say that learning is not a blind process, but it is effected 
_ through insight or the capacity of seeing the relation of things 
or seeing them as patterns. In learning the maze, the animal 
reacts to a pattern or a whole situation from the beginning ; but | 
in the end when the learning is complete, the given situation is | 
perceived together with the right movement and the goal as belong- 
ing together and forming one whole. 
§ 5. Psycho-Analysis or Freud’s Theory.*—Psycho-analysis 
means both (x) the technical method devised by Freud Jor 
PEES investigating and treating neurosis or 
ral fenton and gene- mental disorder as well as (2) his theory 
of the structure of the mind. It 5 f i 
school of psychology that arose out of medical practice an 
may as well be regarded as a school of psychiatry. E 
‘the depth psychology’ or the psychology of the unconsclov™ 
Its concepts are all dynamic, namely, desires, instincts, WS 
resistances, conflicts, repressions and so on. It is align w5 ; 
the purposive psychology. As it regards the sex urge bee of 
Spring of human conduct it is often called “ he philosoP y 
h 
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sexualism’. It believes in mental causation and a thorough- 
going mental determinism. 
‘In the beginning of his career as a doctor of mental diseases 
Freud used hypnotism as a Curative method. His friend and 
i < an, omo COlleague in the profession, Josef 
ES analysis. onem Breuer found that a woman ioe he 
treated for hysteria felt very much 
better if she was allowed during her hypnosis to talk out her 
trouble. Breuer then systematically adopted this method of 
‘talking out’ along with hypnotism, and cured the patient. 
Freud and Breuer then tried this newly discovered method of 
‘talking out’ with good results on other patients and called it 
catharsis and also abreaction. They also observed that at the 
source of the disease there was always some event, causing 
shame or other emotional trouble to the patient, which was 
violently repressed and made unconscious or forgotten in the 
Waking life and revived in hypnosis and thus eliminated. Thus 
the real discoverer of psycho-analysis was not Freud, but Breuer, 
or rather his female patient who suggested it first. But Breuer 
gave up the method of catharsis or ‘talking out’ as dangerous, 
& one woman patient of his, when nearly cured, declared 
that she had fallen violently in love with him. Her affections 
Wete obviously ivansferred from the original object to the 
| Physician’ But Freud, nothing daunted, stuck to the method 
| *td.made the most of this new symptom discovered. He, on 
| the contrary, gave up hypnotism as it did not always bear good 
| "sult, and adopted instead the method of free association which 
follows even to-day with such success. The subject is 
Sked to abandon all conscious control of thought and to say 
lever comes into his head, however senseless, incoherent, 
Painful or indecent. But the free flow of thought is often 
Pted by inner conflict and resistance from within. The 
"Se of the trouble is often,—Freud says always,—found to be 
| ‘“<cted with the sex instinct. Pee ; 
va: Tom the history and method of psycho-analysis, we now 
f to its theory which is growing still. The bro AE et 
; : n 
Pesch ai, the psycho-analytic theory is called upo 
teo gy analysis as A to explain are, according to Freud, the 
f aand, d resistance noted 
boy facts of idle ee “The theory 
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of repression is the main pillar upon which rests the edifice of 
psycho-analysis’’.* His main theme 1s that Sexuality appears in 
early childhood and is repressed through social pressure and often 
leads to a neurosis. Repression means driving a desire deep into 
the unconscious region of the mind. Suppose a person has an 
incestuous or illicit sexual craving which he or she is ashamed to 
"own up even to self. le or she struggles hard and at last succeeds 
in drowning all memories about it. Nay, this struggle to forget is 
kept up even unconsciously. But the 
Theory of Repression submerged longing does not perish. Being 
apam denied direct satisfaction in overt acts, 
its seeks indirect satisfaction in substitute phenomena like the 
paralysis or contracture of, or pain in, some limb and mental 
confusion or anxiety. Thus the repressed lust creates al! the 
characteristic symptoms of hysteria and allied diseases. The un- 
conscious struggle costs the patient a lot of mental energy and 
causes loss of mental efficiency. The method of free association 
or of talking out awakens lost memories, ends the struggle, releases 
the pent-up energy and thus restores the equanimity of mind. 
Then all the symptoms vanish. But the cure is a tardy, gradual 
process. At first the patient fails to recall certain ideas, this 
resistance to recall being obviously offered 
by the self still unconsciously trying t0 
Å keep the unpleasant sexual memories 
buried in oblivion. When at last the resistance is overcome and 
the disease is all but cured, the released sexual impulse of the 
patient, usually a woman, is transferred from the original object 
to the doctor himself, though neither of them desire or induce it. 

The doctor unconsciously becomes the 


Resistance explained. 


„g ransterence explain- natural target. And no wonder. Has E | 
not been all along encouraged to con 
howevel? - 


all her secrets to him for her cure? This morbid love, 
E also be eradicated by further and fuller treatment. r 
repression explains both resistance and transference- nd tf 
seeming] OY. strange phenomenon of transference, when thus oe i 
Plained, far from being a stumbling-block to the psycho-analye F 
theory is a conclusive proof of its central tenet of the oa 5 
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„in of neurosis. Freud points to this as the crushing retort to 
pis doubting ‘critics. 
Freud distinguishes three levels of mental activity, conscious 
freconscious and unconscious. The preconscious, a recent one 
í tion, is the portion of mind that is easil 
A oaeious. and accessible to memory. What- is ad 
l conscious may lapse into the preconscious 
and, conversely, what is now in the preconscious may next 
į moment rise into consciousness. But what is in the unconscious 
| is not normally accessible to memory, because it is repressed. 
Freud holds that all mental dynamism belongs to the un- 
conscious. His main reasons for emphasising its importance are— 
| (1) that free association and hypno-analysis reveal more and more 
that it is the real store-house of ideas, feelings and desires; (2) that 
A the mutterings of people in anæsthesia or 
roots ae the feats of the somnambulist show the 
independent activity of the unconscious ; 
G) that post-hypnotic phenomena, namely, the unconscious carry- 
ing out after hypnosis of suggestions made to a subject in the 
| hypnotic state is a striking confirmation of it; (4) that further 
{ idence comes from dream-interpretation ; and (5) from slips of 
| Sech, misspells, false actions, etc.; and (6) that the therapeutic 
Success of psycho-analysis is the crowning evidence of the great 
| nificance of the unconscious. t 


: Freud originally divided the psyche or the mind into two 
j Prts, the conscious surface or the Ego and the unconscious 
The interior. Afterwards he calls the latter 
7 be Sree Ego and the Id and this is set in antithesis to two 
: other factors, the Ego and the Super-Ego. 


4 The Id, ever unconscious and disorganised, contains all the in- 
$ ctive driving forces of the individual’s life. The Ego is the 
|<" of the psyche that mediates between the Id and the external 
On the one hand it tries to carry out consciously the 


if “st of the Id; on the other, it represses such demands of the 
ronment. The repressed 


Ego is partly conscious, 
s, as it is found 
instincts in the Jd. 


Jes are incompatible with .the envi 
are sent back to the Id. The í 
Y Preconscious and also parily unconsciou 


times to offer unconscious resistance to the 
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The Ego is largely a product of the environment and its healthy 
development consists in increasing organisation and growing 
adjustment to the environment. Freud now. also adds a third 
principle, namely, the Super-Ego which is something like our un- 
compromising conscience, while the Ego corresponds to prudence, 
the Id being the primitive rebellious element in us opposed to 
both. The Super-Ego, like the Ego, is conscious, preconscious and 
UNCONSCIOUS. 
Freud thinks that the original urges of human life work in two 
antithetical groups in constant conflict with each other. This is 
his concept of dualism or polarity of life. 
Theory of Dualism or But his theory undergoes frequent revi- 
. Polarity 0f fe: its sions in the light of fresh experience of 
mental diseases and takes three successive 
forms. At.first he brings them under two main heads, the sex — 
urge or the libido and the ego-instinct. The former covers all 
race-preserving instincts and the latter all 
(1) Dualism of the self-preserving instincts. The libido, for 
Tabido aain Eg: Freud, is a very comprehensive term 
and not confined simply to the hetero- 
sexual genital drive, i.e., the craving for genital satisfaction 
through union with the opposite sex. It virtually includes 
all forms of love, even -parental affection, filial love, love of 
friends, animals, inanimate objects, abstract ideas and ideals. 
Sexuality exists in the most unsuspected quarters, ¢.g., in the 
excitement of the mouth in sucking and the anus in defecation, 
being called the oral and anal libido respectively. It exists eve” 
in little babies. It may be excited by beating or being beaten by 
another, by self-torture or the torture of others. So we have to 
consider some peculiar manifestations of the libido. The first 12 
importance is a feature of infantile sexuality called by him # 
; Edipus Complex.* This is sexual Bee 
ipa forms of the tion to one of the parents, normally ak 
co) ihe Edipus one of the opposite sex, with 4 This 
pex: comitant jealousy toward the other 
Se is a pregenital libidinal drive, the aie 
ae e ‘only at puberty or adoleee 
* . a = 
eo ee ee BEA 
recognising eee Oba tow afallain Clavetiowithyitaad byBeatgoht 
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vigorous embrace of the mother by the child and sucking the 
yeasts bear some afñnity to sexual activities. The (Edipus 
cmplex is a universal phenomenon. As the child grows this 
pestuous longing is effectively repressed by social pressure, that 
į made totally unconscious. Many a mental malady, if not all 
of the later life has its root in some early aberration of the Œdipus 
complex so suppressed. Two other interesting manifestations of 
the libido are szasochism or the apparently inexplicable tendency 
; in some to revel in suffering and self- 
R oochi and persecution, and sadism or the equally 
4 enigmatic, but opposite tendency in others 
io kill or torture an object of love. These are only aberrations of 
the two complementary aspects, passive and aggressive, of the 
normal sexual instinct as displayed by the two partners in the 
xual act. The tyrant in the old story who would take a new 
wife every evening only to kill her the next morning illustrates the 
eteme type of sadism. Gratuitous tormenters of innocent 
children exhibit perhaps its milder form. 


As Freud proceeds with his investigation of mental diseases 
| %me morbid forms of egotism and selfishness catch his eyes and 
he calls them collectively narcissism. 
pG Dualism of other- This may be variously explained as auto- 
n ove erotism or the sexual love directed to 
oneself or infatuation with the self. The 


; tgo-instincts are now all brought under self-love. The concept of 
| the libido is widened so as to include both self-love and other-love 
| &d to mark the transition he Calls it Eros now. The conflict of 
e is now conceived as that between self-love and other-love. 


1s his second theory of dualism. 


|. But he so the need of supposing @ death instinct, an 
| amet to cil, rush and destroy oneself and others apart from 
; sexual motive. The orgies of cruelty and barbarism i a 
enot otherwise be accounted for ; nor can most cases Of pea 7 
€ brutality and suicide. Even sadism and masochism are iiot 
solely by the sex urge: ey 


| nO Dua ntelligib 

ore intelligi a 

3 Ing? Š the Death i ne instinct and the death instinct. 

So he arrives at the final form of his 

Piring of polarity or dualism of the individual life. He comes 
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to recognise finally two ultimate and opposite instincts, the Eros 
or the Life Instinct and the Death Instinct. The individual jg 
born heir to an inner conflict between two warring forces, On 
the one side, the Eros or the all-inclusive sexual instinct goads 
him to preserve the life of himself and the race: this is thus the 
life instinct. On the other side, the Death Instinct urges him to 
kill, crush and destroy all including self. 

Defects of Freud’s Theory—the modifications of Adler and 
Jung.—The originality of Freud’s psychological theory is almost 
revolutionary and his discovery of an effective therapeutic method 
is a boon to humanity. Freud renders a great social service by 
stressing the importance of childhood and by warning parents and 
others against little indiscretions in dealing with infants which by 
sowing the seeds of neurosis may bear very painful consequences 
in after life. These are lavishing caresses on them or otherwise 

sexually exciting them unawares, frightening them for nothing and 
other acts of gross injustice or cruelty to them. But his specula- 
tions are wild and extravagant. The theme of infantile sexuality 
is overdone by him. The great majority of healthy adults utterly 
fail to trace the existence of an CEdipus complex in their child- 
hood. Freud explains this away by saying that the complex is 
effectively repressed in them. But, as McDougall rightly observes, 
this will carry conviction to none but himself.* His pan-sexualism 
has repelled even his devoted collaborators, Adler and Jung. 
Adler has started a rival school, named ‘Individual Psychology’. 
Even more than the sex urge or the libido he emphasises the will 
for power, the urge toward dominance and superiority. A neurosis; - 
according to him, is often rooted in an inferiority complex. He 
rejects Freud’s conception of polarity and the opposition betwee? 
the conscious and the unconscious: they rather form one whole. 
So Adler's System is easier to grasp and apply. Now we turn to 
Jung's “Analytic Psychology’. His dissent from Freud is i£ 
another direction. While Freud emphasises the ‘predisposing 
Cause of an adult’s neurosis, namely, the repressed infantile 
Sexuality of that adult (technically named the Œdipus col 
ae 5 alae to its ‘exciting cause’, ne : 
. > attack a present problem of life. Again, Jung W° | 
oh libido in a comprehensive sense so as to include both F. renee fe 
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ipido or sex urge and Adler’s will for power. It stands f 
Ipychic energy. it is comparable to McDougall’s, ‘h z a 
shopenhauer’s ‘will’, and Bergson’s ‘elan vital’, Heed 
In the interpretation of neurosis, he believes that som 
an be explained by the sexual motive after Freud, and othe aie 
ġe will for power after Adler. For he believes that there. 
wo types of persons, the extrovert and the introvert type The 
atrovert, turned outward, loves society and the physical capi 
{nat. The introvert, turned inward, is centred in the self Thus 
Jug is a harmoniser here too. He emphasises the unconscious 
wen more than Freud. 


| These are some of the distinctive features of Tung’ 
d ‘Analytic Psychology’.* Jung’s new school 


_ $6. Personality.;—Personality is the entire nature of a 
Jeron distinguishing him “from every otker person. Or, as 
. ; behaviorists would say, it is the žżotal 
pait penned quality of the Fake! of an indi- 
| luat, that is, all his peculiar ways of doing things taken 
| ether, Personality, in this wide psychological sense, includes 
. “th the sum of moral qualities, commonly called character, as 
Pescnali well as non-moral qualities; namely, 
| Saracter, ty and both such qualities as truthfulness, 
: intemperance and honesty, which deserve 
ae or blame in the strictly moral sense, and such other qualities 
Spatkling wit’ and shy looks which hardly deserve any. A 
| Trai . trait of personality is any one of the quali- 
iy T rally: ties re go to make up the total person- 
» &., truthfulness. 
en generally go in pairs of opposites, such as gloomy- 
ley)” _COOl-excitable, sympathetic-callous and independent- 
J the ` But perhaps no one can rightly be identified with one 
3 in ress in the above cases ; he rather occupies some posi- 
be between such opposites, being nearer one than the other. 
© 1S not usually absolutely gloomy or cheerful, but more 
SS 
B i ne a had. been written Freud died R Raa T A 
Eea W s ' P . 
3 Mean aia, Cea aed ard E kason of the contusion in 
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gloomy than cheerful or the reverse. A dimension of personality: 
is an imaginary line joining any pair 
Dimension of of opposite traits in respect of which a 
personality. man’s personality can be measured. To 
ascertain his position in the line is to measure his personality in 
that dimension. Thus the above pairs of opposites indicate: 
different dimensions of personality. Intelligence is one such 
dimension, and we may call it the brighi-dull dimension. We 
shall take it up separately later. 


Measurement of Personality.—There are three ways of measur- 
ing personality: (x) Performance Tests, (2) Rating Scales and 
(3) Tally Questionnaires. In perform- 
ance tests an individual’s nature is tested 
by making him perform an act. Suppose the dimension sympathy- 

apathy is to be tested. A dozen-among 
(1) Performance Tests. | crowd of children in the playground is 
given a bottle of roo lozenges each and asked to enjoy themselves | 
or give away to their playmates as many as they choose. One 
very sympathetic child may empty his whole bottle to the have- 
nots and thus score 100 marks; and another very callous one may 
reserve the entire gift to himself and so get zero. The rest may 
’ stand somewhere between these extremes 
and win varying scores: (2) In rating 
scales, each dimension of personality is represented by a graduated 
line with its ends standing for the opposed traits. The rater © 
ee to place an individual in the proper position in the line 
us:— 


Three methods: 


(2) Rating Scales. 


Always calm < —>Always restless, 


| i [ 
Abdul Ali Rakhal 


Here Ali at the centre represents the average child in poraa 
opposed traits are fairly poised. The teacher, for example, mey 
be asked to rate his pupils, parents their children or friends $ of 
meds This is only a systematic and careful collect al i 
opinions or impressions. (3) In the last method the individu we i 
be tested is presented with a quen C 
ua), Tally Question- or set of questions bearing 0? sak ed to 
sion under consideration and, obit k 
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ae has given such Prominence. The intro- 
hiovert and =xtro- vert is a self-centred €rson who fights 
zt types of Person- shy of society and the extrovert gone 
7 who seeks society and feels quite at 
me in it. The former is also supposed to be of a reflective, 
al the latter of an active, turn of mind. But the dimension 
xiable—self-centred is not perhaps Wholly identical with the 
mension active-contemplative. Suppose a questionnaire like the 
owing is set: 
1, Do you enjoy conversation where a number of people 
it? 
2. Do you feel embarrassed in a gathering? 
3 Do you freely mix with persons of the opposite sex? 
4. Do you like private occupation rather than team work? 
5 Do you love to organise tea-parties, picnics and the like? 
- Are you averse to making friends in a railway journey? 
The extrovert will answer in the affirmative the first, third 
th questions as tallying with his case, and the introvert the 
% But truly speaking, men are not divisible into two opposing 
aps, introverts and extroverts. Few belongs to these extreme 
Š, Ordinarily some lean more towards the one and some more 
[=S the other type. Tally questionnaires as well as other 
lss of ; modes of measuring personality are used: 
Sementa ty (x) for eliciting people’s attitudes, on 
religion, politics and the like, (2) Seg 
p mental diseases and (3) choosing people for particular jobs 
7% an extrovert will be a good salesman or organiser). 
: Factors of Personality.—The factors or conditions of eee 
heat’ identical with those of mental development ready 
A “ted under the head of heredity and See 
Kige® now the biological factors of personality from a i af 
s t standpoint, we may add that the physique as w : 
emigue of an individual are the great determinants o 
Me . sonality. The former includes his 
aie ae and the his person ight, looks and features, 
t of an indivi- stature, bulk, weight, 100 ee of 
andthe Pietn r E to the 
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secretions from the endocrine glands repeatedly mentioned in this 
book. What we described as temperament under emotions} iş 

eae only the aspect of personality conditioned 
rompen de Prg by the endocrine system. These ductless 
by the endocrine sys- glands, viz., (i) the pituitary in the brain, 
tem. ` (ii) the thyroid and (iii) the parathyroids 
in the throat, (iv) the pancreas near the stomach, (v) the adrenals 
near the kidneys and (vi) the gonads, i.e., the testes of males and 
the ovaries of females, are like so many miniature chemical factories 
scattered inside the body, producing strong chemicais called 
hormones and pouring them out into the blood stream, thus pro- 
foundly modifying the quality of the blood and with it also the 
personality of the individual, making him excitable or cool, cheerful 
or gloomy, sluggish or active as the case may be. Thus men 
behave as their glands do. 

Diseases of personality are its abnormalities or mal-adjust- 
ments, ¢.g., extreme gloominess or morbid apathy to others in the 
family. These can be cured sometimes by treating the defective 
glands with medicine, and sometimes by psycho-therapeutic treat- 
ment, e.g., psycho-analysis and hypnosis. 

The Problem of Personality.j—Recent investigations in 
Abnormal Psychology have brought to the forefront the problem 
of personality or rather that of personal identity. We propos? 
here to touch upon the facts leading to this problem and its possible 
solution. The facts are those of double and multiple personahiy 
and alternating personalities, studied by Charcot, Janet, More 
Prince and a host of other investigators. A single individua 
sometimes behaves like two or three persons living together r 
the same organism. For example, while the man is carrying p 
conversation with a friend, his hand is writing out consiste 
answers to questions whispered into his ears by & third eas | 
He does not know what the hand writes, nor does the writer Fr] 
to know what the talking fellow is saying. In short, two distinc 


< pabit the. 
persons, each self-conscious, seem simultaneously to ae fi 


same body. These are called co-conscious perso” the role 
Dr. Morton Prince. Again, the same organism may play 
ae Ee Nee eet sl ed ns ae 
Saye 
Vide supra, Bk. IV, Ch. Ill, § 5, p- 334- jbid 
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| of one person for a period, after which it takes up the role of a 
| second person, and then again it reverts to the character of the 
| fst person, and so on indefinitely. This is called a case of alley- 
| nating personalities. Such facts challenge a revision of our time- 
honoured conception of personality as an identical unchanging 
witary soul substance. We are forced to regard our normal 
personality as an integration or organization of many psychical 
| mits each tending toward seif-consciousness and self-expression, 
but merging their separate tendencies in a dominant tendency 
| standing for the whole. This is understood on the analogy of our 
| organisation on the physical side. Our organism is multicellular. 
| Each cell has its own life ; but the lives of all are merged in the 
| life of the- whole. The psychical units, which are integrated 
į together in our personality, are instinctive dispositions according 
to McDougall. In normal healthy life these are all subordinated 
| to a dominant instinct: they cohere together. And a trend of 
character is determined by the ruling instinct or sentiment which 
isa combination of primary instincts, ¢.g., love of wealth, power 
or fame. A perfect or ideal character or personality would be one 
in which the noblest sentiment predominates. From this point 
n , % View a disruption of personality can be well understood as a - 
} tettograde process of disintegration or disorganization in which the 

| Sveral units do not very well pull on together, but behave as 
parate self-conscious and self-realising entities. Psychothera- 
| Peutic methods are different ways of restoring the lost organisation 

| by establishing fresh interconnections. 


| $7. Measurement of Intelligence.*—Our brief survey of 

‘ontemporary movements in psychology would be very incomplete 
| Rdeed without some account of the labours of a number of psycho- 
_| sists engaged abroad to-day in measuring intelligence. There. 
|5 one thing rather curious here. Just as learned physicists only 
scratch their heads when pressed hard to 
answer inconvenient questions regarding 
the ultimate nature of electricity, these 
| Sychologists also are not very sure what this intelligence may be 
[oet they are out to measure. All the same researches in electri- 
have been immensely fruitful in thory as well as in practice. 
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i patiition of Intelli- 
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Similarly varied mental tesis are advancing our insight into the 

nature of mind as well as satisfying urgent social demands for 

selecting suitable students for school classes and for recruiting 

proper persons for the workshop, the office and the army, 

Intelligence, however, may be roughly and provisionally defined 

as the capacity—(x) to learn or profit by past experience (2) to 

adapt oneself to a novel situation, (3) to a whole situation rather 
than to a part of it, (4) to see the relations of things and (5) lastly, 

to see the point or pick out the essentials of a problem.* A stupid 

person is slow to learn, unable to meet a new situation, and ready 

to swallow a bait, being unable to view the whole picture involy- 

ing risks, and also unable to see the point. Intelligence is distinct 
from intellect which means a stable cognitive structure gradually 
built up by experience and study. A learned Doctor, though 

possessing a rich intellect, may be a man of average intelligence, 

while an intelligent man, with wasted youth, may remain a man 
of poor intellect. But the two qualitics go together oftener 
than not. 

The Binet Tests——During the first decade of the present 
century Alfred Binet at the request of the French Government 
devised certain mental tests for measuring the intelligence of 
school-going children to determine the classes for which they 
were fit. These tests were repeatedly revised and improved 
subsequently by Binet himself and after his death in ‘1910 by — 
Terman, Kuhlmann and others. The average child of a given 
age, say, 8 years, is found to pass a certain test. There 15 * 
Separate test suited to each age level. When a boy o Be 

is found to pass no higher test than © 

igas A as prescribed for a child of eight, n 
‘ mental age or M. A. is said to be E j 
though his zeal or chronological age is twelve years. Convene i 
a child of six may have the mental age of eight. The Inteli- 
; ental age 


: A his m 4 
gence Quotient or IQ of the former dull child is —zpronological 28° 


- 


: the 
t.e., 8/12 or -67. And the intelligence Quotient oF 19 of 


E or 4 
latter bright child is similarly e s si 
is chronologi tal age K 


1:33. As in the case of the average child the men 
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jdentical with the real age, his IQ=1.00. The IQ is generally 
expressed in per cent. Thus the above three values are respec- 
tively 67, 133 and Ioo per cent. A child is called an idiot if his 
IQ is below 25, an imbecile if it is less than 50, a moron if it is 
ks than 70, dull if it is 80 to go, average if it is about x00, 

| superior if it is 100 to 120, and a genius if it is above 140. Those 
children who are decidedly below the average and even below the 

dull ones are regarded as mentally 

Grades of mental defective. They are divisible into the 
deficiency. above three grades, idiots, imbeciles, 
and morons, by practical standards also, apart from any formal 
test scores: (i) idiots do not even avoid the obvious risks of life, 

| €g, of being burnt, drowned or Tun over by a motor car, and 
| do not even learn to eat, drink, wash, dress or talk; (ii) imbeciles 
are capable of the above simple things, but not capable of any 

į useful work without constant supervision; and, lastly, (iii) morons 

j &n learn to do routine work without constant guidance, such as 

| tending cattle, looking after babies, operating a sewing machine, 

Catpentry and the like. 


It is somewhat difficult to devise tests which are really 
į “pendable. Good tests must fulfil some conditions: (i) they 
must awaken interest in the children 
| qqctditions and difi- tested, (ii) they must fall within the range 
tst °F intelligence of their experience, and (iii) hence to 
suit all they must be of a general nature. 
| Tis often forgotten that tests that are good enough for children in 
| ica and Europe may not be suited to India. To wit, few 
dian children have seen snow or a ski or the vine. Even in 
ia urban children may not know when paddy is sown or reaped, 
|e rural children how tram cars are conducted. So there is often 
f e risk of our tests being unfair and scores misleading. „Again, 
€ difficulty of devising tests fair to all is not a little due to the 
: ainty of the connotation of the term ‘intelligence’ itself as 
|, aed by the above definition, which is really a combination of 
he different definitions. Thus some children may do better in 
|, omance tests than in knowledge tests, some SA P 
ety to learn than to tackle new situations, and s ; 
ee difficulties = ae insuperable. For, firstly, those who score 
in one sort of tests generally do nearly so in other sorts, and, 
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secondly, tests have now been so improved as to do equal justice 
to all meanings and aspects of intelligence. 

The following are some samples of the Binet Tests: * 

“3-year level: Naming familiar objects—the child to Pass the 
test must name at least three out of five familiar objects that are 
shown. him. 

“6-year level: Finding omissions in pictures of faces, from 
which the nose or one eye, etc., is left out. Four such pictures 
are shown, and three correct responses are required to pass the test. 

“8-year level: Tell how wood and coal are alike ; and so with 
three other pairs of familiar things ; two correct responses required 
to pass the test.” 

Individuals are tested separately or together in groups. The 
Binet tests take the form of questions and answers. Another kind 
of intelligence tests, called performance tests, takes the form of 
doing something, e.g., drawing pictures, tracing the shortest open 
path through a maze, reconstructing a picture with the pieces cut 
out of the same, and so on. These tests prove that intelligence 
develops usually up to the age of fourteen and rarely even up to 
twenty and then slowly declines. 

Correlation of Special Abilities and General Ability—The 
above tests are designed to measure general intelligence. Other 
tests have been devised to measure special abilities, ¢.g., solving 
logical puzzles, memory for poetry, memory for numbers, speed 
and accuracy of hand movements, etc. : 

The same group of men are tested as to two special abilities. 
If it be found that those who score high in one test invariably do 
so also in the other, and a low score in one is matched by be 
equally low score in the other, then there would be a perfect 
positive correlation expressed by the figure + I. If, on the other 5 
hand, the two abilities be found to vary inversely, one increasiné 
as the other decreases, there would be a perfect negative correlation 
expressed by the figure —x. If variations be as often inver? 
as direct there would be no correlation at all, that is, it bee 7 
be zero. If the two abilities vary directly together with but few 


exceptions there. would be a high positive correlation eg low ; | 


by a figure like +-9; if the exceptions be many, it would be 
Positive correlation such as +4. 4 
TE Woodworth, Ea a Ne BrA9ion. Digitized by eGangotri E 
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Actually the correlation between special abilities is found to 
pe a low positive quantity, which means that they go together 
though with many exceptions. Now three theories have been held 
regarding the nature of human intelligence: (I) Thorndike 
believes that it is the sum-total of many functions, and his theory 
jas been called the multi-factoy theory, (2) Ebbinghaus and - 
others hold that intelligence is a single function, and this view is 
aled the wni-factor theory, (3) Lastly, Spearman, with his 


at an intermediate view, Every human ability, according to him, 
las two factors, a general ability or “G” and a special ability or 
{ S”. In some activities, such’ as Science and philosophy, and 
ako in executive work “G” plays the more important role. But 
jll in many arts and crafts, such as painting, weaving and 
Fweller’s art, implies mainly “S”. The presence of some correla- 
tion between different special abilities, as evidenced by actual tests, 
5an indirect proof, according to Spearman, of the existence of 
"G’. But the nature of intelligence remains yet an open question 
{ad we have to rest contented with the provisional definition with 
| Thich we started, 


"j ~- 
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APPENDIX. 
Calcutta University Questions (1934-48) ` 
(With reference to pages of this book for answers.) 
INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 
SUBJECT-MATTER OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


I. Define and illustrate conation. Indicate how conation 
may influence cognitive and affective processes (1944 P.)—pp. 4-5, 
7) 8, 272-273- 

2. Why is feeling called subjective state par excellence? 
Bring out the distinction between the affective and the cognitive 
attitudes and indicate how sensations are said to reveal an objective 


world. (1939 H.)—pp. 10, 82f. 


CHAPTER II. 
PHYSICAL BASIS OF MENTAL LIFE. 


I. When the hand comes in contact with a hot plate there 
is a sudden withdrawal of the hand as. well as a sensation of heat. 
Give a physiological diagram of the course of the nerve-current in 
each case. (1945 H.)—pp. 34-35. ; 

2. In what sense is the localisation of mental functions in 
the brain admissible in psychology? Give a critical estimate of 
the Old Phrenology in this connection and show how far the study 
of mental disease has contributed to scientific precision as regards 
localisation of mental functions. (1943 H.)—pp. 27-32. . 

3- Give a general idea of the nervous system and point out 
the interrelation of the principal parts. (1943 P.)—p. i2f- _ . 

4. Describe a neurone. What is a synapse and what 1s its 
function? Give a diagram of a reflex arc and indicate its parts. 
(1942 P.)—pp. 16, 17, 20, 34, 35. f 

5. Distinguish between Phrenology and the Theory p 
Localisation of Mental Functions in the Brain. Briefly state t 
evidence in favour of the latter. (1941 P.)—pp. 27-32. Ko 
. „6. Adduce evidence to show that conscious processes ? 
ay mechd with the organism. (1940 H.)—pp.. 2 7 

» 39, 37- l 

7. Give a general idea of the parts and functions ce $ 
nervous system, How is it proved that each particular 29. 
centre performs a special function? (1939 P.)—p- 12, $1 E and E 

8. Describe the structure and function of (a) neve nd- 
(b) neurones. Briefly state the physiological processes corresp 35. 
ing to elementary psychical states. (1938 P.)—pp- 16, 2% J the — 

9. On what grounds has it been held that the bre! S: 


seat ¢ í ; 
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ro. State the function of the nerve-cells and nerve fibres. 
Gre Ghe. a aial timate of (a) 

II. Give a critical estimate of (a) Facul sycholo; 
(b) phrenology, old and new. (1934 H.)—pp. 30, a X s 


BOOK I. 
Psychology of Cognition. 
CHAPTER I. 
SENSATIONS AND SESNE-ORGANS. 


I. Give a general description and a broad classification of 
organic sensations. What part do they play in our emotional 
life? (1946 H.)—p. 48, § 8, p. 240f. - 

2. Give a simple diagram of the human eye and explain 
how we can see with it. (1946 P.)—p. 58, § 14. 

3. Give a rough anatomy either of the human eye or of the 
human ot outlining the function of each part. (1945 H.)— 
PP. 53, 59. 

4. Distinguish between organic sensations and special sensa- 
tions. To what cause would you ascribe the imperfect localisa- 
tion of the former? (1944 H.)—pp. 47-48. (Because the former 
arise in the interior of the body which can neither be seen nor 
touched.) : 

5. Give the peculiarities of organic sensations and explain 
their importance in mental Ife. (1944 P.)—p. 48f. k : 

Can the relation between increase of stimulus and increase 
of sensation be expressed in the form of a law? What are the 
limits within which such law holds? Does the law admit of 
S ation from a more general psychological law? (x942 H.)— 
P. 44f. pai 
|7. Explain by “he help of a diagram how visual impulses are 
onginated in the human eye? (1942 P.)—p. 58f. RA 

. Give a critical account either of Hering’s theory of vision 
i of Helmholtz’s theory of audition, adducing facts on which it 
18 based. .)—p. 64, P- 55- 
E) 9. wiet A a oa he Weber-Fechner Law.: (1940 

T What is sensation? Is it a kind of feeling? What BF, 
the Sense-organs? What are their functions? (1940 P.)—p. 38f. 

II. Give a critical review of Helmholtz’s theory of audition. 


(1938 H.)—p. 55. 
|, I2 ER S olain and illustrate Weber Rechnen Tax: What 
i objections can be made to it? (1938 P-)—p. 44, $ Het : 
. 13. Discuss the relative merits of the theories of hg ama 
tion as advanced by Young-Helmholtz and Hering with speci 

Teference to (a) the retinal zones, (b) complementary colours, 


j: (c) sensations of black and white, (d) colour-blindness. (1937 H.) 
| PE 63-64. ; 
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14. Describe the structure and functions of muscles, and 
state and ey the different kinds of muscle-consciousness 
(1937 P-)—p. 68, § 15. 

I5. Enunciate and illustrate the Weber-Fechner law. What 
are its limitations? (1936 H.)—p. 44 § 6. ; 

16. What are the different theories about the physiological 
process corresponding to consciousness of innervation? (1936 P.) 
—pPP- 70, 71, 72- ; 3 

17. Explain the law which connects the intensity of sensa- 
tion with the intensity of stimulus. 

Within what limits does the law hold good? (1934 H.)— 


p. 44 $ 6. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘PERCEPTION. 


I. Amplify the following proposition and show its appli- 
cability to tactual and visual space-perception: ‘““The develop- 
ment of space-perception becomes intelligible with the co-opera- 
tion of the three factors, (a) the primitive extensity or sense of 
ae (b) local signs, (c): motor sensations.” (1946 H.)—pp. 84, 

D -| aa 

2. How would you distinguish between sensation and percep- 
tion? Explain how we can visually perceive the distance of an 
object. (1946 P.)—p. 79 § 2, p. gr § II. 

~ 3. Explain: how according to Stout learning can take place 
at the perceptual level. (1946 P.)—pp. 75, 78. (By. growme 
complication.) : 

4. How is solidity perceived by the eye? How far 1s such 
perception dependent on muscular sensibility? (1944 H.)—p. 94- 
a ee how you perceive the relative distance of objects 
(a) monocularly and (b) binocularly. (1944 P.)—p. 9z!. ed 

6. Is there an original as distinguished from the acquire 
perception of space? (1943 H.)—p. 103, p. 9I $ II., 

_4. Analyse your perception of the desk on which you a 
writing. (1943 H.)—p. 74 $I. dis- 
_ 8. Bring’out by an example the nature of perception aS 
tinguished from sensation. (1943 H.)—p. 79 $ 2- jeen 

9. Are there pure sensations?- “The difference be ae 
Sensation and perception is one of degree only.” Explain 
discuss. (1942 H.)—p. 80, bottom. jid and 

_0.. How do you visually perceive an object to be Solman 
to lie at a certain distance in front of you? (1942 P.)—P- dicate 

Ix. Show the relation of perception to sensation. „S ep- 
me eo which one may have illusion instead of perc 
aon. (194I H.)—p. 79 § 2, p. I : ‘on É 
a 2%, Describe the ee 33° binocular perception a 
the third dissensione my eoyY H piego o Pigia by eGangotri Ea | 
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13. How does the idea of space arise throu zh visi - 
cli (x9 40 P.)\—p. 85, p. 89. gh vision and 

14. Discuss the role of Kinaesthetic Sensations in our per- 
ception of space. Review briefly the different theories of space- 
perception. (1939 H.)—pp. 85, I00, 108. 

15. Define perception. — How does perception depend on 
attention, reproduction and interpretation of Meaning? Explain 
with an example. (1939 P.)—p. 74f. 

16. Distinguish between sensation and perception: Analyse 
the process of perception. What are the acquired perceptions of 
sight? Explain how the child comes to have any two of them. 
(1938 P.)—pp. 74-79, 104. 

17. How is solidity perceived (a) by touch and (b) by vision? 


“What role do kinaesthetic sensations play in each case? (1937 H.) 


| 


+ 
r 


Teyi 


—pp. 86f, 91, 94f. 

18. How is solidity perceived? How is it that we see objects 
as single in binocular vision? Explain why, when the image of 
an object on the retin® is an inverted one, we still see the object 
aserect. (1937 P.)—pp. 86, 92, 93, 94f, 98. ie Soot 
_..19. Distinguish between perception and apperception and 
indicate the different stages of the latter. (1937 P.)—p. 105. 

20. Distinguish vision as a source of knowledge from touch. 
Mention some conditions under which they co-operate with each 
other to produce unitary knowledge. Can you cite some illustra- 
tions of their conflicts? (1936 H.)—p. 107. (See also acquired 
Perception of solidity, distance, up and down, etc., in § I1, p. 9I.) 

21. Discuss the question whether distance can be seen. 
Analyse the mental processes involved in saying, I see a tree in 
front of me”. (1936 P.)—p. 9I § 11, p. 74 $I. >, ie: 

22. Distinguish between sensation and perception, hee 
Concrete illustrations. Explain the proposition that in an a 
ere is no such thing as pute sensation. (1935 P.)—pp. (ees 

23. Indicate the stages through which the mind passes eee 
ee sensation of a sound gives rise to the perception of a bell. 

934 P.)—p. : JA 
i E E R merits of touch and vision as organs 


t space-perception. (2935 P-)—P. 107 


25. Discuss how solidity is perceived by vision. (1934 P.) 
=P. o4f. 
26. How would a pela sr 
i a er- 2 a . A 
o aede or two eyes and two rnia images: 

(c) seeing things double. (1934 H.)—pp. 66, 92f. 


CHAPTER III. 
MEMORY AND IMAGINATION. 


1. What are the factors DAE ae re gece ae and 
paal of RES, BAO eer hath CG ae by eGangotri 
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2. What are the marks of good memory? Discuss how far 
memory s a Lt can be improved by practice. (1946 P.)— 
. 135 § 16, p. 137 $ 17. 3 : 
p 3. How is Time perceived? Bring out the distinction 
between perceptual time and conceptual time. (1945 H -)—pp. 172, 


177. 
HD 4. Bring out the causes of forgetfulness. What part does 
the Unconscious play in producing forgetfulness? (1945 H.)— 
e l . 
R P What are the methods of recall? Illustrate the difference 
between convergent and divergent association. (1945 H.)— 
pp. 144, 122f, 131. 
6. Give in broad outlines Freud’s theory of dream. (x945 
H.)—p. 165f. 
47. State the doctrine of association of ideas. Describe and 
illustrate the different forms of association. (1945 P.)—p. 122f. 
8. Give the psychological characters of mental imagery as 
distinguished from sensation. How are ideas related to imagery? 
(1945 P.)—pp. 115, 177. a 
9. Write short explanatory notes on:—Positive and Negative 
After-Image ; Primary Memory-Image ; Dream; Hallucination ; 
Delusion. (1944 H.)—pp. 66-67, 111-112, 164 § 34, 169. (Delu- 
=e is 5 persistent erroneous belief in imaginary things contrary 
to facts. 
ro. Name the different processes involved in memory. What 
Benue conditions of good memory? (1944 P.)—p. 117f., 135 
16. 
1r. Distinguish between perceptual and conceptual time and 
show how conceptual time is elaborated out of perceptual time. 
(1943 H.)—p. 177 § 41. joo own 
12. Distinguish between memory and imagination and shoy 
wherein the imagination involved in writing a novel differs from 
the imagination involved in reading it. (1942 H.)—p. 148, P- a, 
( p ere between perception and  hallucimaton. 
1943 F.)—p. 162. z nH 
I4. Give a brief account of different types of imaginan 
Mention some psychological peculiarities of dreams. (1943 +- 
P. I51 § 27, p. 164 § 34. 2 What 
.,,J9: What is aphasia, and what are its different forms’ tions 
light does aphasia throw in the relation between mental suse 
and brain? (1942 H.)—p. 146. 
16. Explain and illustrate:— 
(a) Perception without recognition; 
(b) Recognition without explicit ideas; 
(c) Recognition with explicit ideas. - tation: 
(z942 H.)—p. 118 § 7.—[(a) Due to imperfect asep nim, 


c.g., Seer : A “fe . Ram or R 
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mowing him as such. (c) Involving memory and perha: P 
ig, aes T Gopal’s face seen bfore a thus “identi 
Je 
17. Distinguish between percept and image. Does the dis- 
agen oot of explanation in physiological terms? (1942 H.)— 
113 3 3- : ; 
' 18. What is amnesia, and what are its different forms? 
What light docs amnesia throw on the problem of double and 
multiple personality? (1942 H.)—p. 146 bottom, also see the 
problem of personality near the end of the book. 
1g. Distinguish between dated and non-dated memory, and 
between non-dated memory and imagination. ‘There are types 
of imagination as there are types of memory.” Explain with 
examples. (1942 H.)—pp. 116, 149. 
20. Give an example of a complete act of memory, indicat- 
ig the psychological factors involved. What are the signs of a 
good memory?- (1942 P.)—p. 117 § 6, p. 135. 
ai. What is the special characteristic of imagination as 
j ontrasted with memory and thinking? Indicate the ways in 
which imagination may heip human life. (1941 H.)—p. 117 § 6, 
P- 135 § 26. | aye 
22. What are the condtions of remembering? Is anything 
uce learned ever completely forgotten? (x94x P.)—p. 132 § 15- 
23. Exemplify the different laws of association. Taking a 
‘ncrete case show how you would try to recover a forgotten 
&perience. (1940 H.)—pp. 122-125, 144. ah 
4 : see with eeel, the laws of association. How 
5 forgetfulness possible, if these laws are true? (1940 P.)— 
| IP. 122-125, 145. A red? 
|,, 25- What is a good memory? How can it be „acquire 3 
f “ad one for history? (1939 P.)—pp- 135, 138, 140-141. . 
. DEAE ae perceived and time as conceived, 
i or do you pass from the one to the other? (1938 H.)—pp. 1771. 


eens recognition. Give a 
2/7: Distinguish between recall and gmon; meeatled 
į cre: i forgotten experience 1s 
| ete example to show how a fo goten (938 H JPP. 121, 


sea out the laws of association invo 


i ive time as 
28. Explain clearly how the child comes to perceive 

[accession elako What is the part played by memory ang 
(t938 aes in connection with a clear apprehension 
a px I S . e . f 
! Explaa Sa suitable diagrams the physaloeiee pS 

4 Corresponding to the formation of an association. (1937 H. 
3 o Di tinguish illusion, hallucination and dream as modes 
7" Wrong a io pointin out clearly the physiological and 
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mental factors involved in each. (1937 H.)—p. 157 $ 33, p. 164 


ae Expound critically the leading laws of association and 
review the attempts made to reduce them to a single law, (1937 
H.)—p. 121 § 9, p. 127 § II. : 

32. Write notes on:—(a) nascent image, (b) false Tecogni- 
tion. (1937 H.)—p. 115. Shin : 

33. How are images distinguished from percepts? Distin- 
guish between (æ) hallucination and illusion, and (b) reverie and 
dream. How would you psychologically account for dreams? 
(1937 H.)—p. 113.§3, pp. 164, 168. f 

34. Distinguish an image and a percept in respect of (a) their 
contents; (b) their. psychological basis and (c) their relation to 
mental activity. (1936 H.)—p. 113 § 3. 

35- How are past impressions retained and recalled? How 
is the memory of an individual tested? Can memory be im- 
proved?. (1936 H.}—p. 117 § 8, p. rar § 9, P. 135 § 16, p. 137 
$ I7, p. 138, § 18, p. 139 § I9. 

36. Can the different laws of suggestion be reduced to one 
law? Discuss how memory and expectation agree with and differ 
from each other. (1936 P.)—p. 127 § 11, P. 155 § 30. 

37. Discuss the function of imagination in the economy of 
mental life, clearly noting in this regard the distinction between 
amy and productive imagination. (1935 P.)—p. 170 §38 
P. 148. 

38. Distinguish memory from productive imagination and 
E pectation. Sas 55 illustrate the different forms of productive 
imagination. (1934 P.)—pp. 148, I5I, 155. Set Sat 

30. Distinguish heen la eune: (b) free memory; 
(c) dream-image. (1934 H.)—pp. 78, III, 165. 


CHAPTER IV. 


i THOUGHT. 

say ci ds there imageless thinking? Does the process of reason, 
ing admit of complete explanation in terms of association of ideas! — 
(943 ned 189 § 7, p. 201. hologically?. -How ie i 

Aes sean 18 a concept psychologic OWES ize i 
image? ` Illustrate the develo emia of eE in individual life? 
{1942 P.)—pp. 182, x90. ercep 

. 3: An idea can no more exist without an image than p more 
Hon can exist without sensation. But the image is TO ption 
‘identical with the idea than sensation is identical with percep: 
(Stout). Develop the thought contained in the above pro ossible- 
and discuss in this connection whether imageless thought 15 P ie 
(z940 H.)—p. 117, p. 189 ; 


~ 4. Illustrate the S : tio ception imagine. | 
and Conception BENEA Mat pubes g A ARteoUE di 


t related to 


ton 
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Under what conditions is an image likely to be mistaken for a 
rept and vice versa? (1939 H.)—pp. 179 § 1, 190 § 8, 162. 

(Percept is rarely mistaken for image. Cf. Sakuntala: ait g 
AM FATT S | 

5. Explain the nature of thought. What are the categorie 
of judgment? Show how the ideas of any two of ears 
formed. Discuss the relation of judgment to (a) conception and 
(b) reasoning. (1938 P.)—pp. 179 § I, 195 § 12, roof. 

6. State briefly the different stages in the development of 
(a) the idea of the self, and (b) the idea of the external world. 
(1938 P.)—p. 208f. ` 

7. Discuss the importance of the social factor in the develop- 
ment of self-consciousness. (1935 H.)—p. 2o0f. 

8. Write a short essay on the development of our idea of 
the external world. (1935 P.)—pp. 2I10-2II. 
' g. Explain the different stages in the formation of concept. 
(1934 H.)—p. 182 § 3. 


CHAPTER V. 
KNOWLEDGE AND BELIEF. 


. ne Briefly describe the netre of Deliei ‘How are Beliefs 
Ptoduced? (1944 H.)—p. 219 §2, pP. 221 33. 

2. Mndat how belief differs from imagination. What are 
the eo conditions of belief? (1946 P.)—pp. 153, 223, 
ets $ : . s 
. a Describe the nature of Belief, and show how Belief is 

aes to (a) Perception, (b) Imagination, (c) Reasoning, 
uggestion. H.)—pp. 219-224. HAE 
MESE: eeni ane 7 fe AR and subjective factors of 
belief, Explain how suggestion can change a person's habitual 
belief.: (1944 P.)—p. 221 § 3. (Objective factors are the same as 
logical grounds.) Pe EA 
5. Analyse the states of doubt, belief and disbelief. Describe 
| the different ways in which beliefs are produced. (1942 H.)— 
| P: 220, p. 221. ; ; 
| 6. Describe the nature and conditions of belief. (1939 H.)— 
P. 2 i j . . 
| ae “Analyse belief and bring out the distinction between belief 
and imagi J—p. 219, P- 223- 
ie See Anoe see a aa the grounds or sours of 
| belief? - Discuss the relation of belief and knowledge. (193 = 
| EP- 219-223 ees 
1... 9. ‘Objecti ‘on is of the very essence of belief’ (Stout). 
‘Bing ChE Has fla meeting of this statement. (1935 H.)— 
| j Pp. 22 -224. y RA . = r 
ae 0, X lyse the nature of belief. (1934 P.)—p. 219 §.2. 
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BOOK II. 
Psychology of Feeling. 
CHAPTERS-I AND II. 
FEELING IN GENERAL AND SENSE-FEELING. 


I. What explanations have been offered for the origin of 
Pleasure and Pain? Critically examine Herbert Spencer's theory 
on the subject. (1946 H.)—p. 228f. 

2. Is pleasure wholly explainable as escape from pain? Is 
there any neutral point or point of indifference between pleasure 


and pain at which neither pleasure nor pain is felt? What are the . 


difficulties in a general theory of pleasure and pain? (1944 H.)— 
pp. 220f., 230f. . 

3. Discuss the different theories of pleasure and pain. 
(1944 P.)—p. 2288. ; 

4. Discuss different theories about the general conditions of 
feelings of pleasure and pain. (1942 P.)—p. 227 § 3. 

_ 5. Critically examine the biological theory of pleasure and 
pain. (1940 H.)—p. 229. 

6. How is feeling related to thinking and willing? What 
are the egoistic feelings? Are they always harmful? (1940 P.)— 
p- 8 § 3, p. 247. (Egoistic feelings, like the instincts with which 
they are united, have the biological value of self-preservation and 
vace-preservation unless-carried to excess.) 

7. State, explain and illustrate any two laws of pleasure and 
pain. Examine fully one of the laws you state. Is pleasure only 
the negative of pain? Discuss. (1938 P.)—p. 227§3--. _. 

8. Briefly outline the laws of feeling. Expound in this 
connection the method of controlling feelings and indicate the 
limits of such control. (1937 H.)—p. 227 § 3, p- 306. ; 

9. Explain and examine the different theories of expression 
of feeling. (1936 H.)—p. 267 § xo. a 

10. Formulate and illustrate the different laws of pleasur 
. and pain. (1935 P.)—p. 227 § 3. 


| CHAPTER III. 
EMOTION. 
; ao Discuss the James-Lange theory of Emotion. 
. 0 nes 
: fhe 
2. Explain the operation of relativity and contrast 7 
sphere of feeling and Hlnstrate your ae by special ree 
to the feelings of the sublime and the ridiculous. (1944 ~~ 
Pp. 264 = ene 
Developme? 


(1946 P.)— 


E Write short notes on:—(a) Emotion and mo 
n and habit; (c) Emotion and its expression; (4) 


of emotion. or . : 
a Anais he ET Sp eh cine eee anyi 


2 
J 


hy 
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on between the sentiment of the sublime and the feeli 
comic? (1943 H.)—pp. 259, 262. e feeling ot 
5. Describe the characteristics of emotion. Expound James- 
mge theory of emotion. (1943 P.)—p. 239 § 1 


D 


6. Expound the Psychology of Laughter. (1942 H.)— 
3, 260. : è 

7. Give the general characteristics of emotions. How did 
es try to explain emotions? (x941 H.)—p. 239 § I. 

8. Distinguish between emotion and mood and give examples ` 
feach. How is an emotion related to its expressions? Discuss 
evidence for and against the James-Lange theory in this 
ection. (1941 P.)—p. 240, p. 244. 

Q. poutine the conditions oef the esthetic feeling: (1940 H.) 

. 258. 
E 10. Take a concrete example of the feeling of the ludicrous 
ad analyse its factors. (1940 P.)—p. 260. 

11. Describe the mental features and bodily symptoms of 

ager and fear. (1939 H.)—p. 250 § 5. 
_ 12. Distinguish between emotion and sentiment. Has emo- 
im any connection with bodily states? What is the use of 
motion for life? (1939 P.)—p. 248, p. 240. (Emotions like 
astincts, their correlates, tend to self-preservation and race-preser- 
ation and have thus a value in the economy of life.) , 

13. Distinguish organic sensations from special sensations 
ad critically discuss the theory that emotions are identical with 
Manic sensations.. (1938 H.)—p. 47f, p. 240f. : 
_14. Write a short essay on the esthetic sentiment, specially 


mgng out the factors involved in our perception of the beautiful. 


Yssible? 1028 P.)—p. 25 f. ; : 
f 16. pee ek Rios mood, _emotion and meee 
ee the general characteristics of emotion. Analyse the zsthetic 


tatim 8, 258. F 
oo (1937 P.)—pp. 238, 244, 24° 25 What is the mental 


‘ritual force will ulti- 
sure that spiritu (The mental 


ha Distinguish briefly, with suitable illustrations, sense-feel- 


* emotion and sentiment. (1934 P-)—P- 234 P- 248. 
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22. Analyse the emotion of fear and state the phvsi 
pressions with which it is usually associated. Hoe aaa Yi 


account for the expression of fear being approximately th 
amongst the different races of men? ` (1934 H.)—pp. aso-tart oe 


BOOK Iii. 
Psychology of Will. 


CHAPTER I. 
ATTENTION. 


I. What are the conditions that may determine a person’s 
attention? How does attention help one’s cognitive function? 
(1945 P.)—pp. 279, 278. e , 

2. Briefly explain the nature and conditions of Attention and 
show what practical use may be made of the psychology of atten- 
tion py. the educationist and the advertiser. (1944 H.)—pp. 273, 
270-281. 

? 3. What is inattention psychologically? What are the 
posible causes of inattention? How was it psychologically possible 
or Julius Cæsar to dictate many letters at a time? (1941 H.)— 
P- 273, 278, 279. ; 

4. Explain and illustrate:—(@) Field of Consciousness; 
(b) Field of Attention; (c) Shifting of Attention; (d) Fluctuation of 
Anian. What are os porcine of panes nee (1947 A 

-)\—pp. 273, 279. [(a) The totality of objects of w we 
aware at any time, whether clearly or vaguely, (b) All things to | 
which we pay attention and of which we become thus clearly con- 
scious, (c) The transfer of attention from object to object, (4) The 
_ alternate waxing and waning of attention. The main conditions of 
sustained attention are unabted psycho-physical energy, facility 
ie ap erception and abiding interest, acquired or due to inborn 
ap e. Cr : ; 
H) 5. abe the nature and conditions of attention. (1939 
-)—p. 273 § 2, p. § 6, p. 280 § 7. : i 

6. Explain vith” Sone the S Zditions of attention. Isit 
possible to attend to more than one thing at a time? How fu 
you explain either Julius Cesar’s ability to dictate at once d ae 
letters to several copyists or Mr. Somesh Bose’s aguy to R vAn 
Say sums simultaneously? (1939 P.)—p. 279 § 6, P- 2003” — 

-2 z P. 147. . e 

7. Outline the main conditions of attention. Bring oe 
exact nature of inattention. (1938 H.)—pp. 279f § 6 and 7, 7. 

8. Write notes on:—(a) Inattention. .(1937 H.)—P- port- i 

9. Discuss the nature of attention and indicate the 6 HJ 
ance of motor reaction in the attentive process. (193 É 


PP. 273, 280 § 7. agal); 
= Io ‘Int i ati itive’ (McDo ‘a 
Explain aft Gane BRaRSoRe Sr gp eer 8: i 
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iz. Indicate the nature of attention, and illustrate its differ- 


t forms. Show the relation of attenti i 
“pp. 273-276, 281-282. on to interest. (1934 P.) 


CHAPTER II. 
NON-VOLUNTARY ACTION. 

1. By what criteria would you distinguish an instinctive 
action from other types of action? (1946 H.)—p. 284 § 4. 

2. Explain the nature and function of Instinct. . Can Instinct 
be modified by experience? If so, how and to what extent?, 
(1945 H.)—p. 284 § 4. 

3. How are habits formed? What part does pleasure play 
in = habits? How are habits changed? (1945 H.)— 
pP. 291 $ 5: 

4. Give examples to bring out the essential characteristics of 
instinctive actions. How does an instinctive action differ from an 
mtelligent action? (1945 P.)—p. 284. 

5. Indicate the physiological and. psychological changes 
involved in habit formation. Are habits always useful to us?; 
(1945 P.)—p. 291 § 5. i i MRS 
„ô. Explain and illustrate ideo-motor action. How does it 
differ from voluntary action? (1944 P.)—pp. 294, 297 § 2. 

7. Write short notes on:—(a) Sensori-motor action; (6) Ideo- 
motor action; (c) Voluntary action; (d) Habit. (1942 H.)— 

\ P 283 § 3, p. 204, p. 296, p. 291 § 5. SB 

8. What is an instinct? Does man possess any instinct?, 
How is it distinguished from a habitual action and from an ideo- 
Motor action? (1940 P.)—p. 284 § 4, p. 294. Spee 

9. Describe the nature of instinct; discussing specially if a 
burely biological view can explain all phenomena of instinct. 
loo H.)—p. 284 § 4. caine 
,, 10. Discuss the importance of instinct in human and animal 

= a How is an instinct modified in man? Illustrate your answer. 

H.)—p. 284f § 4. ; 

I II. Mete AP BER Ideo-motor action. (1937 H.)— 
| « 204. 


Tt) 2 the points of agreement and difference between 
9] Teflex Wa Ea fe aioe d (b) instinctive and babina 
tions? Can habits be changed? If so, explain the psych o- 
Thgica] Processes by which this can be done. (1937 P.)—p. 5> 
į} 292. (Habits can be changed by firm determination; every 
{St denial of habit makes the fatnre task much easier.) T 
13. How is instinct related to intelligence on the one han 


Po t i i iddle ground between - 
tee. 24 “Consciousness occupies a curious mi : 
lex and automatic activities upon the one hand and habitual 
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activities upon the other” (Angell, Psychology, p. 74). . Explai 
` fully this statement. (1935 H.)—p. 337- P- 74). - Explain 

15. ‘Explain and illustrate (a) random action, (b) instinct 
(c) habit. (1934 H.)—pp. 283, 284, 291. ? 

16. Discuss the different views that have been held about 
the nature of habit, indicating specially the views of James and 
McDougall. What part does habit play in the development of 
mental life? (1935 H.)—p. 292f. 

17. Discuss the nature of instinct by reference to concrete 
instances from animal life. How is instinct related to emotion? 


{1935 P.)—p. 284f. 


CHAPTERS III AND IV. 


VOLUNTARY ACTIONS. 


i. How would you distinguish between desire and impulse? 
Analyse a voluntary action with the help of an example. (1946 P.) 
—pP. 301, 297. : 

2. Distinguish between simple voluntary action and complex 
voluntary action and indicate the different forms of the latter. 
Explain in this connection the phenomena of arrest or inhibition 
and the conditions which induce or resolve arrest. (1944 H.)— 
pp. 296, 302-304. ae 

3. Analyse self-will or obstinacy and show how it differs 
from self-control. Indicate the different stages in the development 
of self-control. (1944 H.)—p. 305f. (While self-control is the 
subordination of the lower motives to the higher, self-will 1s 
doggedly clinging to a lower motive in the face of a higher, thus 
bidding adieu to reason and conscience.) 

- 4 Can we will against our will? What is the strongest 
motive in willing? (1943 H.)—p. 302f.. (N _B.—Will= volition 
Or desire.) 

- 5. Describe the process of formation of character. Is 
character ever completely fixed?—p. 309. ideo- 
- 6. Explain and illustrate the difference between an 1 el 
motor a ee voluntary action. What is ‘will’ psycholog 
cally? (1943 P.)—p. 294, p. 302. 5 iA 

7. Describe the different ay in which conflict of ee 
Bee What happens to rejected motives? (1942 © 

8. What is a voluntary action? Illustrate how it differs from 
an ideo-motor action. What is the general effect of Tep 


a voluntary action? (1941 H.)—p. 297, P- 294, P 


. 291. ted the 
Define motive, and distinguish between the ? rey reamed | 


„9: 
a inated i and Da repressed motive. Are ; 
es? (1941 P. . 283, 298, 304. ; zon OÉ 
_, 10. Discuss the ae slaved By *habit in the formato’ 
character. CHipvaranuctdethable tien titolienihy (29400) P" 


etition 7 fi 


hae 
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A bad habit can be broken by a firm re l 
rered to and by strengthening contrary of 
It will grow weaker with every Successful resistance, 
Ir. Analyse desire by reference to 

is conscious desire distinguishable fro 


13. Distinguish between (a) Spontaneous and reflex actions, 
(b) appetite, Impulse and desire. Analyse desire, (1938 P.)— 
. 283, 300. 
14. Explain and illustrate Ideo-motor actions. What is the 
relation between them and imitative movements of children? Dis- 
cuss the relation between imitation and play. (1938 P.)—p. 204. 
15. Indicate the different Stages of voluntary actions by 
teference to a concrete case. What elements of a voluntary action 
<} disappear when a habit is formed? (1935 P.)—p. 302 § x, P- 291. 
16. Give a psychological analysis of a concrete voluntary 
action. (1934 P.)—p. 296 § I, p. 302 § x. 


BOOK IV. 
General Topics. 


CHAPTERS I AND II. 


CONSCIOUSNESS AND CLASSIFICATION AND 
LAWS IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


I. On what grounds has it been held that conscious states 
fom a small portion of our mental life and that the unconscious 
ae forms by far the larger part of that life? (1946 H.)— 
: 322f. 

2. Expound and illustrate at least three fundamental laws 
of mental See choosing one from the field of presentation, 
ie from that of representation, a one from that of feeling. 

H.)—pp. , I2I § 9, 227 § 3. 
S. h LS eae W effects of. what Stout decile 
&s ‘mental dispositions’. Are there any reasons to believe in the 
“stence of unconscious mental states? (1945 P.)—pp. ar i 322. 

4- What do you consider to be the best classifica eae ` 
sental phenomena, and why? Examine some other classaction 
gti connection, showing in what respect you consider it defec- 

* (1944 H.)—p. 326f. EEEE ECE 
Define ‘‘ nconscious,”” and explain how the 
vescious ere erence mental life giving illustrations from 

Own experience. If we are not conscious of the unconscious 
pat evidence have we of the existence of the unconscious?, 
44 
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6. Describe the characteristic of consciousness and distinguish ` 
between (a) the focus and margin of consciousness, (b) conscious- 
ness and sub-consciousness. Is consciousness co-extensive with 
mental life? .(1943 H.)—p. 313f., p. 320f. 

7. Is mind wider than consciousness? Unconscious menta- 
tion is unconscious cerebration. Discuss. (1942 H.)—p. rrof., 

. 321. eth 
p 8. How would you distinguish between the Sub-conscious 
and the Unconscious? Give an example of each. (1941 H.)— 
320. ; 
g.. Explain and illustrate ‘Field of Consciousness’. (1941 P.} 
—p. 320 


. 3 . y 
ro. Clearly distinguish consciousness, self-consciousness and 


sub-consciousness and show how they are related to one another. ~.. 


(1939 H.)—p. 320, p. 324. : i TEE 

_ xz. In what sense is consciousness a unity? Discuss in this 
connection whether the assumption of a mind or self is necessary 
to explain this unity. (1938 H.)—pp. 314; 316. 

I2. Can consciousness be defined? If not, why not? How 
would you describe it? What are its characteristics? How would 
you establish the unity of conscious life? (1938 P.)—p. 3136. 

13. Characterise after James the stream of consciousness and 
discuss how far James’s view is an improvement upon Hume's 
conception of the nature of the self. (1937 H.)—p. 315. 

14. What do you understand by the sub-conscious mental 
processes? Point out their positive and negative characteristics. 
Are there unconscious psychical processes? Discuss. (1937 P.)— 
P- 320. 

____15. Explain the meaning of the word ‘self-consciousness’ and 

indicate the nature of the self as generally recognised in psychology, 

ee in mind: cases of double and multiple personality. (1936 
-}—P.- 324, 390. J . 

16. Is attention absolutely necessary to consciousness? - Dis- 
cuss. epin aa Ageia the different kinds of attention and 
give their laws. (1936 P.)—pp. 274, 323. : 

I7. What is meant by the ‘Hinge fa consciousness’ ? Is it 
possible to get rid of it altogether? (1935 H.)—p.. 316. h 

18. Distinguish consciousness from self-consciousness On the 
one hand and sub-consciousness on the other. Give some jostar 
of the operation of the sub-conscious in our everyday lfe- 


. (1934 ee 320, p. 324. 


AO: state once gone can recur and be identical with Te 
it was before’ (James). Bring out. the full implications of 
view. (1935, H.)—p: 315. l tation, 
20. mite ‘short notes on:—(a) Unconscious men Focus i 
(b) Sub-consciousness, (c) Threshold of consciousness, (a). s 
of consciousness. (1934 H.)—p. 44, p. 320. i 
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CHAPTER IIT. 
MENTAL DEVELOPMENT, 


1. Explain the conditions for the normal develo ene of self.. 
(1945 P.)—p. 334. K A 
2. Is the individual a product of heredity and environment ?: 


Discuss the evidence bearing on the issue and give your own view, 
with reasons. (19417 P.)—p. 334. 


3. Explain the influences of environment and heredity 


412 


If so, in what sense? (1937 P.)—p. 333 § 5, P. 336. 

5. Analyse the process of discrimination. Distinguish 
between difference as immediately felt and difference as inferred. 
—p. 331. 


CHAPTER IV. 


RELATION OF MIND AND Bopy. 


I. Critically examine the claims either of Interactionism or 
of Psycho-physical Parallelism as a solution of the Mind-Body 
Problem. (1945 H.)—p. I. ; 

t 2. pie ne eatin eee bodily processes and mental 
Processes. Give different views. (1943 P.)—pp. 339-341. RR 

3: Critically examine parallelism as a theory concerning, He 

relation of mind and body from psychological data. ((1940 H.) 


=P. 339. 


CHAPTER V. 


METHODS AND BRANCHES OF PSYCHOLOGY. ; 
i ion differ 
I. 7 ts does the method of introspection 
ftom Rage ee Describe bine nee of Psychology. 
z — . (Inspection = Observation. f ! 
T RAA HS the ne incidental to sera esate 
Bring out in this connection the SE the Behaviorists towar 
i .)—pp. 344, 375: $ 
3 Give a pee SE ERAT AA two of the following haies 
of modern psychology, indicating the scope and inet o s OF Cach 
los Experimental Psychology, Apne Psychology, Genetic Psy 
bod ed SAD g 0, y . Sete 
. Opes P ue te AA se stings of peychological PAA 
tion? How far are these Sane Kik. he er psy 
gy t the sciences? (1944 H.)—p. . Sa 
e Shee ‘the dif culties of te E opet seit and indi 
Mate how they can be overcome. (1944 1 .}—P- ‘anal rear 
b. ; Define -Psychology ah, distinguish between Analyt 
27 
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Genetic Psychology. ‘‘Genetic and Analytic Psychology are 
closely connected indeed, the former would be impossible without 
the latter.” Explain. (1942 H.)—p. 348. 

7. Can there be Psychology without introspection? ‘‘Intro- 
.spection is retrospection.’’ Explain and discuss.—p. 342f. ` 

What are the different types of facts or data on which 

the Science of Psychology is based? Give an account of the 

Genetic method and indicate the nature of the conclusions you can 

draw with its help. (1942 P.)—p. 342f, 348. : 

. How does introspection differ from observation?, -Why 
do the behaviorists object to the use of introspective method? Do 
you accept the objection as valid? (1941 H.)—p. 342f. i 

. 10. Indicae the scope of Psychology. State briefly the 
subject-matter of each of the following: (a) experimental psycho- 
logy, (b) abnormal psychology, (c) physiological psychology. 
(1940 P.)—p. 350, P. 358. 

rz. Distinguish clearly the psychological problem of know- . 
ledge from the logical and epistemological and discuss whether 
any metaphysical theory of the soul is indispensable for a proper 
understanding of the workings of the human mind. (1937 H.)— 
p. 362f. : 

12. Discuss the merits and defects of the comparative 
method. Is there any method of psychology which is sufficient by 
itself? Discuss. (1937 P.)—pp. 350, 342 § I. : 

13. Is introspection possible?Fully discuss this question. 
Discuss the merits and defects of experimental methods. (1936 P.) 
—pp. 344f, 346. ais. 

_ 14. The standpoint of psychology has been described as indi- 
vidualistic. Explain what this means and discuss how it can be 
eee the possibility of psychology as a science. (1935 

.)—p. 361. : 

15. What objections have been urged against introspection 
as a method of psychology? (1934 P.)—p. 344f. a 
16. ‘Introspection is retrospection’. Explain . and.. discuss- 

(1934 H.)—pp. 345, 346. 3 f 
©- 17. What are the difficulties of Introspection as a method 0 
psychology and how are we to overcome them? Can objectiyy 
observaion or experiment take the place of introspective metho 
(1934 mire 344f. l Er a LNS 

18. What are the principal methods of psychological mye 
gation and how do they co-operate to build up the science 
psychology?—p. 342f. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SCOPE AND RELATION. 


Co Bish he RS SS Sgn: | 
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science of consciousness and e Psychology is the science of 
53 § 2. 


2. Discuss the scope of P sychology as a Science. Indicate 


4. Would you accept the following as a complete definition of 
Psychology: ‘Psychology can be defined as the science of the 
activities of the individual’? (Woodworth)? Give reasons for your 
answer. (1941 P.)—p. 356. 

5. What is the relation of psychology to practical life? Do 
you think: that you have profited by the study of psychology? If 
so, in what ways? (1939 P.)—p. 369 § 8. 

6. Exhibit the scope of psychology. Indicate its place in 
a system of philosophy. Discuss fully its relation to metaphysics. 

_ (1938 P.)—pp. 358 § 3, 362 § 5, also § 1, § 2 before. 

7- Discuss the nature of psychology as a science, distin- 
guishing it clearly from the natural sciences and meeting the 
objection that a general science of the human mind is impossible. 
(1937 H.)—p. 360 § 4, p. 3456. ; ae rigs 
. . Characterize psychology as a science and indicate its rela- 
ton to (a) the practical sciences and (b) physiology. Is it correct 
i speak of the physical ia et mental oe ut so, in what sense? 
1937 P.)—p. 360 § 4; p. 7; P- 303 39. 

f a HEEE JE x Satara slates? If so, in what sense? 
Is it absolutely necessary for psychology to have a metaphysical 
basis ? Fully discuss this question. (1936 P.)—p. 360 § 4, pp. 
357-358. : 

P, Discuss the relation between psychology and poilcsopiy 
It is possible to separate psychology entirely from philosophy? 
1935 H.)-—p. 2, p. 362 § 5. : ; 

m ‘Ge S38 Seni stimat of attempt to establish psycho- 
logy as a science independent of philosophic speculation. (1934 


H z 
Eph 1 to be 
12: ider the knowledge of psycholo 
Necessary E fies aaea of philosophy? Give reasons for your 
answer, ` (1939 P.)—p. 362 § 5. 364 $7- 
CHAPTER VII. 
CONTEMPORARY MOVEMENTS IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


PEI i illustrate the phenomenon of double person- 
ay: oR ea ear aad spontaneously produced. 
(1946 H)— 

2 a e betwen Associationist and Gestalt Psychology 
20d give youtovæerstimateVof exdhictio(10M4izbli py Baath. 


i 
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3. What precisely is meant by ‘Intelligence’? Does “Intelli- 
gence’ admit of measurement with any degree of reliability? Is 
the rat of a man’s ‘Intelligence’ a measure of his ‘Personality’? 

1944 H.)—p. 397 § 7, P- 393: 3 
( m Distingch between Associationist, Behaviourist and 
Gestalt Psychology. There is no Psychology without introspection. 
Explain and Discuss. (1943 H.)—p. 373 $ 2, p. 381 § 4. 

- What do psychologists mean by the term Personality? 
Show that both heredity and environment determine a man’s 
personality. (1943 P.)—pp. 335, 392. ; 

6. at is intelligence? Are there any effective tests of 
Human intelligence? Discuss the principal difficulties of Intelli- 
gence-test experiments, (1941 P.)—-p. 397f. 

7. Explain the terms introversion and extroversion. Can 
every individual be classified as either an introvert or an extro- 
vert? (1941 P.)—p. 394. Sy i 

8. Explain and illustrate: (a) Conditioned Reflex, (b) Posi- 
tive and Negative Response to a Conditioned Stimulus, (c) Effect of 
Distracting Stimuli on a Conditioned Reflex. (1941 P.)—p. 377f. 
z Analyse the process of learning and show how far learn- 
ing is influenced by (a) repetition, (b) association, (c) reward and 
punishment, (d) pattern forming. (1941 P.)—p. I40f. 

to. Describe the laws of learning and illustrate them. How 
is human learning distinguishable from animal learning? (1939 
H.)—p. 3836. 

II. Distinguish with examples learnt activity from unlearnt 
activity. Does man learn in the same way as lower, animals? 
(1939 P.)—p. 283, p. 383f. (Spontaneous, reflex and instinctive 
actions in their original forms are unlearnt. Man uses words, 
. Imagination and reasoning.) 

12, What are the criteria of intelligence? Discuss whether 
(1939 H.)—p. 397f. 

À 13. Write a short note on behaviorism. (1939 P.)—P- 373- 
2. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


I. Show your acquaintance with the methods employed to 
measure any one of the following:—Mental Fatigue; Intelligence, 
Senatiily and Sensible Discrimination. (1946 H.)—p- 3974 

2. Write notes on any four:—--Apperception, Iallucination, 
Sub-conscious, Reflex are, Tee dea Enan of attention. (1946 
P.)—pp. 105, 162; 321, 34, 42, 277. "aries: 
Herh Expound and examine any two of the following theori 

a anoltz’s cthporygaphvadudition|pcidieriny’s bytbeareriof Coor, 
vision; McDougall’s theory of the relation of Instinct and Em 
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tion; Wundt’s theory of Feeli 
(1945 ser: 55> 64, 288, 28 

i, Tite notes on any four of the following: 

{0) Reflex ‘Arc, (c) Apperception, (d) Span of Aften on. eam 
tional Re lexes, (f) Psycho-analysis, (e SEE ondi- 
(ù) Transference of Emotion. (a) aah 


I = 
b 3 ; 5- S . $ P P s 
‘i 34g 355 (©) 105-106; (d) 2775; (e) 374-375; (f) 386£.; (g) arf: 


(h 

5. Write brief notes on any four:—(a) Intellij sts; 
(b) Muller-Lyer illusion; (c) Kinzsthetic sanae Sauce Tests 
deticiency; (e) Successive visual contrast; (f) Paradoxical cold 
sensation; (g) 5 econ (1943 P.)—pp. 161-162, figure B.C 


7- Write short notes on any four:—(a) Local Sign: (b 
Psycho-analysis; (c) Multiple Personality; a irese n 
types; (e) Suggestion; (f) Temperament. (1942 P.)—pp. 42, 122, 


Vrite notes on any four:—(a) Kinesthetic Sensations: 
(b) Empathy; (c) Conditioned reflex; (d) Personality; (e) Trial and 
‘ror learning; (f) Concept of Intelligence. (194r H.)—pp. 69, 


9. Write short notes on:—(a) Threshold of consciousness; 
(b) apperception; (c) the unconscious; (d) behaviorism. (r940 P.) 
TPP. 44, 105, 322, 373 
F Zo. Write critical notes on any three of the following: — 
aculty psychology; consciousness as a function of the brain; 
Psychology as a science of soul; thought as sub-vocal speech; 
mind as a stream of consciousness; image as weak percept; feel- 
z as a function of sensation. (1935 P.)—pp. 30, 114, 226, 316, 

» 354, 374. z 

II. Wate short notes on:—Specious present; primary 
memory; substantive and transitive states of mind; organic 
memory; preperception. (1935 H.)—pp. 112, 116, 134, 173, 317. 


1947—Honours (Any five). 


cen Either, Give a broad analysis of the „Structure of the 
potral nervous system and an idea of the way in which it func- 
OMS. PP. 13-15, 22-23. tics 
tion 272 Analyse the physiological structure, and indicate the func- 
bo. of each prominent part, either of the eye or of the ear.— 
°F S3E., 58f. 
i ipti t of Hering’s theory of vision 
Give ace Tes Eoee Digitized by SAAKIN 
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and indicate whether, and if so, in what way, it is superior to the 
Young-Helmholtz theory.—pp. 63-64. 
In what respects do percept and image agree and differ? 
How do they compare with concept? Illustrate your answer by a 
concrete example.—pp. 113f, 190 § 8. 
4. How are past experiences recalled? Why is recognition 
necessary for complete memory?—pp. 121f., 118-119. 
5. Illustrate the difference between Illusion, Hallucination 
and Dream. How is Dream caused?—pp. 157f., 164 § 34. 
6. Either, Critically expound the biological theory of Instinct 
by reference to concrete instances from animal life.—p. 284 § 4. 
Or, Give a detailed exposition of the two-factor theory of 
Intelligerice.—p. 400. 
J. Either, In what ways is our conscious life influenced by 
the unconscious?—p. 321f., p. 388. 
Or, What is a conditional reflex? What use does Behaviour- 
ism make of the phenomenon of conditioning?—p. 372f. 
. Discuss the roots of voluntary action, including self- 
control.—p. 310f., 305f. 
g. Discuss the James-Lange Theory of Emotion and its 
Expression.—p. 240f. 


1947—-Pass (Any five) 


__ i. Discuss the practical value of Psychology for human 
life.—p. 369 § Io. 

2. Give a general idea of the Central nervous system. 
—PP. 13-15, 22-23. 
© 3. What is Conation? Show with the help of an example 
how it is related to Cognition and Feeling.—pp. 4-6, 7, 3 § 3- 

4. Indicate in what different forms Imagination may work. 
What are the advantages and disadvantages of Imagination: 
—pp. Ilo § I, 15r § 27, 170 § 38. . 

5. Describe with the help of an illustration the nature of the 
Attention process. What are the conditions of attention: 
—P: 273 § 2, 279 § 6. i 

6. Explain the relation of Emotion to Feeling and to Seni 
ment. Mention the more important bodily changes in emotion 
States.—pp. 246 § 3, 233 § 4. ion 

7: t is Concept psychologically? Discuss the relatio 
between Thought and Language.—pp. 182 § 3, 206 § 20. 

„8. Compare Habit with Instinctive Action and Voluntary 
Action: What are the advantages and disadvantages of habi 
formation?-pp, 291-292, 293. i 

9. Write notes on any four of the following: — 
an Psycho-analysis,  Kinzsthesis, Conditioned 
Gee Sensibility, Image Types, Personality.—PP- 
99i, 3748, St. Fact Wadi B88 collection. Digitized by eGangotri 
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1448—Honours (Any Five) 


I. Either, Trace the course of a sound-stimulus f : 
; : : - the 

external ear to the brain, touching briefl Reon 
Bey Dene ion pP: 53:36. nine Ponti Resonance 
Or, Draw the colour-pyramid and indicate the mut ion 
of the colours and also their relation to the brightness a on 


by touch and vision.—pp. 86 $ 8, p. ox § xz. ; 

3. Distinguish with illustrations Retention, Recall. and 
Recognition as essential factors of Memory. Show your acquaint- 
ance with meémory-testing technique.—p, 118 §7, P. 142. 

4. Write short explanatory notes on any three of the follow- 
ing :—Complex + specific energy of nerves the tridimensional 
theory of feeling ; the somatic theory of emotion ; binocular vision; 
geometrical illusion; the two-factor theory of intelligence., 
—pP. 168 top, p. 4of.; somatic theory = James’s theory, p. 240, 
P- 92, p. 160, p. 401. 

5- Distinguish Reflex, Instinct and Habit with suitable 
examples. How is each related to Intelligence?__pp. 283-287, 291. 

6. Briefly delineate the nature and function of Attention. 
PP. 273, 278. f se 

- Bring out the nature of Belicf and compare it with 
Imagination.—pp. 219, 224. ; : 
Analyse Desire. When does it become a Motive, and 
when an Intention? How is Will related to Desire? —pp. 297-299, 
305 


‘9. Either, What is your idea of an integrated personality ?, 
=P. 396. 
i 3? Or, What are the main contributions of any two of the 
ollowing to the science of chology? :— 

Treud. James ; Wuodt : Watson ; Pavlov ; McDougall ; 
Kchler.—pp. 165f., 386f., 230f., 314, 6I, 373, 377, 378, 381. 


1948—Pass (Any Five) 


i i i t how 
I. Discuss, with special reference to the methods used, 
far Psychology can be raed as a Science ure 342£., 3334. 
2. Analyse Perception and show how it differs from Sensa- 


tion, wi ample.—p. 79 § 2. hae, ge aA 
a) Eea he E tan and indicate its limita- 
tions.—p £6 acter, 

s is F tion 
l ; ` d illustrate the difference between Imagina 
18 Thee Can yan think without imagery?—p. 179 $T, 
197 § 6. x ; i 
. : 2 Explain how Emotion is related to SOU: Discuss 
M this connection the Jie seg Ree Ret oe of the - 
: is Association o : 
conditions tt Bep How is it related to Memory?—p. I21 § 9. 
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7. Explain the nature of Volun action. Discus 
sham off Tis (yall i GS: eae Rey ee pe 308 ae 
8. Analyse Sentiment and indicate its importance in hu 
life with reference to the different forms of Sentiment.—pp An 
257. i © 240, 
9. Write notes on any three of the following :-— 
Hallucination, After-image, Reflex arc., Dream, Temperament 


‘Ideo-motor action.—pp. 162f., III, 34f., 164 § 34, 245, 294. 
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ABREACTION, 387. 

Abstraction, 183, 192, 205. 
Acquired perception, 103. 104. 
‘Action, 5, 273, 283f. 

Active consciousness, 7, 272. 
Active imagination, 151. 

Active Sense, 72. 

Adler, 391. 

Admiration, 269. 

Adrenal glands, 24, 33, 25r. 
sthetic imagination, 152. 
Esthetic sentiment, 258. 
ea relation of psychology 
to, 366. 

Affection (see Feeling), 4. 

Affective tone, 227. 

Affirmative judgement. 194. 
Afterimage, after-sensation, 66, 
1I. 


252. 
instincts, 236. 


Z Mental development, 331. 
Appetite ption, ro5f. 

É » 300. 

Aristotle, 3 


Aolle’ illusion, 159. 
‘Srzuen and association by 
„milari ? 125. i 
as an intellectual function, 
_ 33. 
~ au 
9. 
I~ iN conception, 184. 
imj a perception, 74, 119. 
Asocia ve integration, 129. __- 
“¢ation as an intellectual func- 
tn, 327. 
332° a process of elaboration, 


a process of elaboration, 
tomatic in recognition, 74, 


—— definition of, 122. 

— influence of, on belief, 22r. 

—— inseparable, 221. 

——, laws of, 121-131, 

Associationists, 130. 

Attention, 272-282. 

—— and apperception, 276, 280. 

— and consciousness, 323. - 

—— and feeling, 280. 

—— and interest, 28r. 

—— and mental development, 330. 

—— as a process of elaboration, 
331. 

—— conditions of, 279. 

——, definition of, 273. 

——, development of, 276. 

——, kinds of, 274. 

—— Movements securing the effi- 
ciency of, 280. 

——, some features of, 276. 

Attention, ‘“‘Unity’’ of, 278. 

-——, Span or Area of, 277. 

——, uses of, 278. ete 

Auditory perception of Space (dis- 
tance and direction), 104-105. 

—— time, 172. 

Autistic thinking, 169. 

Automatic action, 5, 283. 

——, secondarily, 291. 

Automatism, 340. 

Autonomic system, 15, 23-24. 

Aversion, 298. 3 

Awe towards the sublime, 260. 

Awe, 269. 

Axon, 16. 


Ban, 229, 352, 320, 327- 

Idwin, 282, 347- 
EN feeling of the, 258. 
Behaviour, 356, 373, 380. 
Behaviorism, 373f- - 

ief, 217-224. ; 
E ENE, 152i. 
Benevolence, as phase of 


hy, 254. i 
tee x sy laughter, 202. 


7 : 341. 
P e EET ef viston, QI-97- 
Binaural hearing, 58. 
Binet ee ont 

i r vi , 92 
Bipatrite classification, 325. 3 
Blind, spatial perception of the, 85- 
Blind spot, 59- 


sym- 
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Body and mind, interactionism v. 
parallelism as theories of, 339. 
—— meaphysical theories of, 341f. 
—— nature of relation of. 3If, 
339%, 

Brain, function of, 22-23. 

——, location of functions in, 27- 
32. : 

——, materials of, 16, 18. 

—, parts of, 13-15. i 

—, proof of connection of mind 
with, 26. 

Breuer, Josef, 387. 


CANNON, 251. 
nit ote A k 

‘Case-history method, 348. 
Categories defined, 195. 
Categories of judgment, 195-198. 
Categories, origin of, 195. 
Catharsis, 387. . 
Causality, 196. 
Change-sensation, 72. 
Character, 309. 
Charcot, 81, 396. 
Child, idea of seif of, 208. 
—, imagination of, 169. . 
——, Instinctive imitation by, 294. 
Choice, 303. . 
Classification and conception, 192. 
Classification of Cognition, 182. 
—— of conation, 272. 
—— of feeling, 234. 
—— of imagination, 351-153. 
— of mental states, tripartite 

and bipartite, 325-326. 
Co-conscious, 396. 

esis, 48. 

Cognition, 7, 8-11, 38-224. 
Colour-adaptation, 67. 
Colour, sensation of, 58-68. 
Colour blindness, 66. 
Common sensibility, 48. 
Comparison, 183, 184, 205. 
Comparative Psychology, 350. 
Complementary colours, 61; 66. 
Complex, 167, 168. 
Cannes boo, 78. 

mposite photography, 184. 
Conation, 4-6, Tor ee: 


—— Psychology of, 272-313. 
Concent a 8y 72-313 


definition of, 183-185. 
, formation of, 183-185. 

—, kinds of, 185f. i 

-—, degrees of, T85f. 

—— nature of, 187-189. 

——, word-images involved in, 


Sof. 
si — relation of, to percepts and 
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Conception, 3, 2, 192f, 199. 
—— analysis of, 182-185. 
Conceptualism v. Nominalism, 187- 


139. 
Condillac, 323. 
Conditioned reflex, 377. 
Conflict of motives or desires, 302; 
Consciousness, 313-324. 
Consciousness of meaning, 212-214. 
Consolidation, 142. 
Constructive imagination, 110, 148- 


157. 
Contagion of feeling, 253. 
Contiguity, law of association by 

122-124. 

Contrast, law of association by,. 

125. 

Convergent suggestion, I3rf. 
Cortex, 15. 

Cramming, 137. 
Crichton-Miller, 386, 388. 
Cue, 122. 

Cutaneous sensations, 51-52. 
Curiosity, feeling of, 257, 268. 
Cushing, 72. 


DARK-ADAPTATION, 67. 

Darwin, 267. 

Decision, 303, 304. : 
Deductive reasoning, 202-203. 
Dendrite, 16. 

Depth, third dimension, 9r. 
Descartes, on rhind and body, 34!- 
——, on emotion and expression, 


240, 
Desire, 297f. : 
Development of mind, 329£: 

— imagination, 169-170. 

—— memory, 142f. 

—— sympathy, 254. 
Differentiation, 329, 330. 
Differential response, 378. 
Disbelief, 220. 

Discrimination, 74, 330, 331- 
Disposition, emotional, 244- 

——, mental, 121. 

Distance; perception of, 85, 91-97- 
Divergent, suggestion, 131i. 
Doubt, 220f. 

Dream, 164-168. 

——, Freud’s theory of, 
Dualism, 341. i 
Duration (or protensity), 


165-168. 
42, 172- 


Ebbingbans 

aus, 400. ; 
Education and Psychology, me. 
Education, Apperception ane, 
Effector, 32, 374: 
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istic feelings, 246, 250f. | 
etic Image 113, 163. 


Empirical Psychology, 354. | 
Empiricism, 195, 197f., 304. | 
En ' 299. 

Endocrine glands, 33, 396. 
Enthymeme, 204. 

Environment, physical and social, 


3f. 
Ea enomenalism, 340. 
Epistemology and Psychology, 362. 
Aeapaton sense, 58. 

ics and Psychology, 365. 
Evolutional view of mind, 337. 
Expectant attention, 279. 

| Expectation, 154-156. 
— and memory, 155. 
—and imagination, 156. 
Experiment in Psychology, 346f. 
Explicit reasoning, 202f. 
ion of emotion, 233f, 2398, 


n297. 
Ettensity of sensation, 42. 
lity, perception of, 82. 
al world, idea of, 208-212. 
Exteroceptors, 33. 
Eye, 58-60. 


pcoury, mental, 326f. 
aculty Psychology, 30. 
ancy, r52f. \ 
1 250-252. 
Rechner’s law, 44f. 
teling (general), 4. 6, 8f, 225-271: 
326, 327. 


~~ 38 a condition of belief, 222. 
> 8s the primordial faculty, 326. 
> Control of, 306. 

>> recognized, as a distinct 


peure, perception of, S6f, gof. 
Fixed HES art 

| pllow-up method, 348. 

| prgetfulness, 145-147. 


| Penktin, C. Ladd, 65. 
{pa com, consciousness of, 308. 
pe ‘Magination, 153, 223. 

| „ Ph.D., 16, 2%: 33- 


{oni hallucination, 164. 
>on psycho-analysis, 386. 


r 


eer 
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Fringe of consciousness 7 
Functions of mind, 326. ae 
Functional Psychology, 371. 
Fusion, 77, 93. 

Future, idea of the, 174. 


GALL, 31. 

Gault, R. H., 358. 
General ability or, 
Generalisation, 183. 
Generic image, 184, 
Genetic method, 348. 
Geneticism, 100. 
Gestalt theory, 76, 38r. 
Green, 299. 


Hasır, 291f. 
——, James on, 292. 
——, McDougall on, 292-293. 
——, use of, 293. 
Halliburton, 23, 55, 65, 72. 
Hallucination, 157, 162-164. 
Hamilton, 189. 
Hardness, sensation of, 52 
Harmony, 57. 
Harmony and discord, law of, 228. 
Hearing, 53-58. 

edonic tone, 227. 
Helmholtz, 55, 63. 
Herbert on apperception, 106. 
Heredity and instinct, 290. 


Hering, 64. 

Héfiding, §, 48, 53, 71, 78, 81: 
II2; 231, 245, 260, 264, 268; 
274, 321, 327, 373- 

Hope, 251. 

Hormic theory, 378. 

Horney, Karen, M.D., 386. 

Howard, D. T., 358. 

Hume, 130, 187, 354. 

Humour, 262. 

Hypermnesia, 146. 


Ip, 388f. 
Idea, 117. 
Idealism, 341. 
Ideation, 196. 
Ideational attention, 276, 281. 
Ideo-motor action, 294. 
Ideo-verbal capt 123. 

ion, 157-164- 
sae First Tyee. 158-160. 

Second Type, 160. 

III-II7- 


ht, 189. 
thong o, 148-156, 


UGR 400. 


masei 
mageless 
Tmagination, 2, 3, II 
165, 169; ene 
itation, 294-295. 
edikto memory span, 140. 
Implicate memory, 77: 78. 
Implicit reasoning, 2038. 
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Impulse, 300. 

Individual and the society, 333. 

Inductive reasoning, 2o02f. 

Innervation, sensation of, 71. 

Instinct, 6, 284-291. 

Integration, 330. 

eae Intellection (see Cogni- 
tion). 

Intelligence, measurement of, 397. 

—— quotient or IQ, 398. 

Intensity of sensation, 41. 

Interactionism, 339. 

Interest and attention, 28rf. 

Interoceptors, 33. 

Introspection, 342f. 

Introvert and extrovert 392, 394. 

Intuitionism, 196. 

Inverted retinal image, 98-160. 


JAaENSCH, E. R., 113. 

James, 30, 31, 7I, 97, IOI, 120, 
158, 190, 219, 220, 223, 240-244, 
275: 278, 292f, 309, 316-318, 
354, 357, 371, 373: 

James's doctrine of the stream of 
sought or consciousness, 314- 


318. 

James’s theory: of emotion, 240- 
244. 

tee 396. 

oy, 249. : 

Journal of Experimental Psycho- 
logy, 104. 


Judgment, 3, 193-202. 
Jung, 391. 


KANT, 245, 264, 320, 325. 
Kinzsthetic sensation, 69f. 
Koffka, 381, 386. 

Kohler, 381. 


Lapp on consciousness, 314. 
Lange on emotion, 240. 
Language and thought, 206i. 
Ladd-Franklin, 65. 

hley, 
Laughter, 260-263. 


Liminal intensity, 44. 
Local character, 42. 
FT discrimination, 42, 53. 
Localisation Bad projection 87 
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Locke, 188, 354. 
Logic and Psychology, 364. 
Ludicrous, feeling of’ the, 260f. 


MACKENZIE, 299. 
Magnitude, perception of, 
Malebranche, 324. 
Martineau, 309, 311-312. 
Masochism, 390. 
Materialism, 341. 
Maturation, 336-337. 
McDougall, 27, 72, rco, IOI, 213, 
242, 243, 246, 251, 256, 257: 
262f, 267-271, 282, 288-289, 292- 
293, 295, 309, 311, 354, °355, 373, 
376, 377, 378f, 391, 395. 
McDougall on classification of emo- 
tion, 268-271. 

—— habit and instinct, 288-290. 
hormic theory, 378. 
—— instinct and emotion, 288, 

291. 
—— interest and attention, 282. 
—— James’s theory, 243, 292. 
—— laughter, 262f. 
—— law of neural association, 20. 
—— Psychic-stimulus theory, rot. 
Meaning, consciousness of, 212f. 
Melancholy mood, 244. 
—— temperament, 246. 
——, pleasing, 233. 
Memory, 2, 3, 110-148. 
Memory and expectation, 155. 
—— image, 112. 
—— after-image, 112. 
Mental age, 398. 
—— faculties. 326. 
Methods of Psychology, 342f. 
Metaphysics, 351, 362. 
——, Psychology and, 362. 
Mill, 120, 130, 189, 268. 
Mind and body, 36, 339-34!- 
Mitra, A. C., 299, 323, 345- 
Mixed feeling, 323, 268 
Monism, 341. 
Monocular vision, 92. 
Moral sentiment, 263. 
Morgan, Loyd, 286. 
Morton Prince, 396. 5 
Motion-sensation, 70, 71, 104- 
Motivation, 299. - 
Motive, meanings of, 298, 299- 
Motives, conflict of, 302, 304- tion, 
Motor representation in cona : 

297. s A TA 
Mellen JE perception of, 102. 
Muller, J., 40f, 71- 
Multiple personality, 396, 146. 395" 
Murphy, 21, 30, 40, 113) 373: 
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vit consciousness, 68-72, 
ular sensation, Gof. 
sic, 57- 


wes as substitutes of ideas, 18of. 
‘mes, general, 207. 

ming in conception, 183i. 
arcissism, 390. 

scent image, 115. 

stivism, IOI. 

ation and afñrmation, 186. 
‘avous system, 12, 25, 32. 

vous processes, correlation of, 
vith psychical processes, 36f. 


231. 


Sect and subject, 314. 
f tive movement, 102f. 


complex, 390. 
ogy and Psychology, 362. 
panic feeling, 237. 
{lic memory, 134f. 
[ic sensation, 48-49. 


10n, 2, 3, 74-109. 
ption and apperception, 105. 


Aysiol SY, 3I. 

bes eal Psychology, 350, 364- 
isio ee sense of time, 176. 
hae ay and Psychology, 363. ~ 


ee ud imitation, 294-295. 
Mee te and desire, 300. 
Mae and pain, laws of, 227f. 
eee of li e, 389. s 
+e tie consciousness of, 307. 
vac = Judgment, Sank 
US, 323, 388. 
Perception, 78, 116. 
wwtation and feeling, 226. f 
Wop On and representation, 
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Pressure, sensation of, <r. 
Primary Memory Image, 112. 
Primary qualities of bodies, 83 
Prince, M., 396. ; 
Productive imagination, 110. 
Proprioceptors, 33. 
Pseudo-hallucination, 113, 163. 
Pseudophone, 104. 
Psychic-stimulus theory, zor. 
Psychology, scope and relations of, 
1-6, 351-370. 
——, uses of, 369. 
Psycho-analysis, 167, 386f. 
Psycho-physics, 47. 
Psycho-physical law, 44-47. 
Psychosis, 36. 
Foye Diya parallelism, law vf, 


Purposive action, 296. 


Quatity of sensation, 4of. 
Quantity of sensation, 4rf. 


Ratston and Gage, 24. 

Random action, 6, 283. 

Rational psychology, 353, 362. 

Reaction-time, 279, 347. 

Realistic thinking, 169. 

Reasoning, 3, 4, 199-204. 

Receptor, 32, 374- 

Recognition, 75, 1188. 

Recollection, 143f. 

Redintegration, 1271. 

Retlex attention, 274. 

Reflex action or movement, 6, 283£. 

Reflex arc, 34. 

Reid, 323. - . 

Relativity, law of, of consciousness, 
318. TE 

Relativity of feelings, 

Relativity of sensations, 

Relative feelings, 264- 

Religious sentiment, 263. 

Reminiscence, 144f. . 

Representation, 110-178. 

Repression, 166, 388. |. 

Reproduction, reproductive imagi- 
nation, 74, 121-125, 149. 

Resistance, perception of, 1orf. 


264. 
43f. 


Resonance T 
Retention, 119, 1208, 
Retinal unity and rivalry, 
Retinal zones, 65., 
Retroactive inhibition, 142. 
meverencee Ges: 2 

erie, 165. i 
Aae perception of. 102. 
Rousseau, 325- 
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SADISM, 390. 
Sankara, 209. 
Sarcasm (or Satire), 262. 
Schopenhauer, 231. 
Science, meanings of, 352. 
Seal, Dr. B. N., 16. ; ; 
Secondarily automatic action, habit, 
onae apolide GE matters 83 
Secondary qualities of matter, 83. 
Self, idea of, 208f., 2IIf. 
Self-consciousness, 324. 
Self-conservation, law of, 229. 
Self-control, 305f. 
Semi-circular canals, 54-55. 
Sensation, 2, 38-73. 
Sense-feeling, 4, 236-238. 
Sense-organs, 38-73. 
Sensible present, 173. 
Sentiment, 247, 248, 255-264. 
Shand, 248, 256. 
Sherrington, 242. 
Shock amnesia, 142. 
Sight, 58-68. 
Similarity, Law of association by, 
124, 125-131. 
Smell, 51. 
ial environment, 333. 
Sociology and Psychology, 366. 
Solidi , 86, g1-96. 
Sorrow, 249, 271. 
Soul, 3548. : 
Sound, 53-58. 
Spaced repetition, I4I. 
ce-perception, 85-101. 


Span of attention, 277. 

Spearman, 397; 400. 

Special ability or “ "7, 400. 

Special sensations, 47, 49, 69. 

puerinc maey nerves, theory 

» 401. - 5 : 

Specious present, 173. 

Spectrum, 6r. 

Speech (see ). 

Spencer, Herbert, 127, 180, 230; 
248 ; 267, 288, 320, 354). 359. 


Spinozism, 347. 
Spontaneous action, 283. 
Sprott, W. J. H., 356. 
Stephen, 56, 57» 127, 221 ; 246. 


G. F., 16, 23, 29; 48; 60, 64; 
; IOI, 107, II4, 
153: 190; 191; 209; arc, ooh 220, 


303; 313; 317: 


278; 282; 286; | ——action, 296-312. 


3 357; i Warp, 78, IOI 4 «aoe 
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Structural and Functional Psycho- 
logy, 371. 

Sub-consciousness, 320. 

Subject and object, 314. 

Subjective method in psychology, 


342. 
Sublime, feeling 
Substance, rọ7í. 
Substantive state, 
Subvocal speech, 182, 207, 374. : 
Suggestion, 122, I31f. 
Sully, 9, 260. 266, 282; 
Super-Ego, 388f. 
Surprise, 257. 
Syllogism, 203, 205. 
Symbolic thinking, rgo. 
Sympathetic system, 16, 24, 252. 
Sympathy, 253-255. 
Synapse, 17. 
Synesthesia, 78. 
Synthesis in thinking, 18r, 
Synthetic attention, 270. 
Synthetic judgment, 193. 


Of the, 259, 262. 
316. . 


331; 354. 


f 


193, 205. į 


TACT, 204. 

Tactual perception, 85-89. 

Taste, 50. 

Tetens, 325. 

Thinking, I, 2-4, 179-216. 

Thorndike, 354-386. 

Threshold of consciousness, 44. 

Timbre, 57. 

Time, idea of, 171-178. 

Titchener, 116f., 177, 301, 309; 37I: 

Touch, 51-53. 

Trains of ideas, I23. 

Transference, Freud’s theory of, 
388. 

Transference of attention, 278. 

——of feeling, 266., 

Transitive state, 316. 

Trial and error method, 385, 386- 

Tripartite classification, 3261. 


Unconscious, the 32rf., 388. 
Understanding (see Cognition). 
Unity of attention, 278. 


VERBAL association, 123- 

Mison, 58:6, git 
isual perception; 89-100. 

Visualiser, aoe 

Vividness of images, II4- 

Volition, 302. __ 

Voluntary attention, 274f- 


242; 327° 


= 


, 112, 163; 
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